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BALLOoU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 
OcroBEeR.—The October number of Ballou’s 
Magazine, a delightful companion for leis- 
ure moments, is before us, and an exami- 
nation of its pages shows us that it is just 
what the public need and should have, as it 
does not contain an article that is not full 
of interest to all classes, There is nothing 
dull in this number, Earl Marble furnishes 
an illustrated poem; the author of ** The 
Slaver’s Adventures” gives us a spirited 
sketch called **An Unexpected Attack,’’ 
the scene of which is laid in Zanzibar; Miss 
Mary Helen Boodey contributes a graceful 
little poem, and then there are quite a num- 
ber of love stories and adventures which go 
to make the magazine the best of the kind 
in the country. The following list of con- 
tents will tell the whole story: ** Durham 
Cathedral; **The Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough “An Unexpected Attack ;” *“Trop;” 
*Muster-Time **Victor St. Bride;’ **Flo- 
rettey’ Lady Meredith’s Companions;” 
“Zedekiah’s Sweethearts’? ‘With Death;”’ 
“Through the Straits of Magellan;’ ** Fair 
Distance;’ ** Maria Theresa, the Empress 
Queen;’ “L’Amitie est Amour sans les 
Pair of Brogans; **Heir and 
Heiress;’ *‘Lay on * Plustost Rondeau’ ;” 
“The Diamond of Joseph Hierson;’ 
Worlds in the Sky;* ‘The Elopement;” 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S StToRY-TELLER— 
“The Child of the Wilderness.—A True 
Story of Early Life in the Northwest; 
*“Jack’s Trials; ‘Playing for ‘ Keeps’ 
*Ruthven’s Puzzle Page;’ **The House- 
keeper;’’? ‘**Curious Matters;’? ** Things 
Pleasant and Otherwise;’ Picture 
Gallery—(Humorous Lilustrations.’*) Pub- 
lished by Thomes & Talbot, 23 Hawley 
Street, Boston, at $150 per year, postpaid, 
and for sale at all the periodical depots in 
the country. 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 


DURHAM CAIHEDRAL, ENGLAND, 


This magnificent Cathedral was founded 
in 1093 by King Malcolm and Bishop Car- 
ilepho, 

Its length, including the western porch, is 
507 feet, its greatest width 200 feet. It has 

‘a central tower 214 feet high, besides two 
- lower towers once surmounted by spires. 
- The predominant style of aychitecture is 


early Norman, but in the various addi- 
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tions made to the Cathedral from time to 
time may be found specimens of the differ- 
ent styles which prevailed in England up to 
the close of the fourteenth century. 
The Galilee Chapel, at the western end of 
the cathedral, was built by Bishop Hugh de 
Puiset between 1153 and 1195, It contains 
the remains of the venerable Bede, and has 
a curious history, The bishop commenced 


i 
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a new work at the western end of the cathe- 
dral. Marble columns and bases were 
brought from beyond the sea; but the walls 
had scarcely begun to rise when fissures ap- 
peared in them—‘‘a manifest sign that the 
work was not acceptable to God, or to his 
servant Cuthbert.”” The cause was, no 
doubt, the same defective foundation which 
in the course of the next century produced 
the subsidence of the choir apse, and the 
“‘impendingruin”’ of its vault. Abandon- 
ing his first intention, Bishop de Puiset (us- 
ing no doubt the materials he had already 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL—INTERIOR VIEW. 


eollectea) began another work at the west- 
ern end, “‘into which women might lawful- 
ly enter,”’ so that, though they could not be 
allowed to approach the more holy places, 
they might derive some comfort from the 
distant contemplation of them, This work 
was the Galilee, so called from a reference 
to the “Galilee of the Gentiles.” This 
‘was appropriated as a Lady Chapel, and it 
remained as Bishop de Puiset had left it in 
1195, until Bishop Langley, by will, ordered 
his body to be interred, 1438, in the Galilee, 
and then fitted up and repaired, and a 
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chantry founded in honor of the Virgin 
Mary 


St. Cuthbert, the patron of Durham Cathe- 
dral, is supposed to be interred in what is 
known as the Chapel of the Nine Altars, 
thongh it is a fact which has been mucli 
doubted. Upon his death in 688, the whole 
body was wrapped in cere-cloth; it was 
then arrayed in priestly garments, placed in 
a stone coffin, and buried on the right side 
of the altar in the church of Lindisfarne; 
eleven years afterwards, the monks, seeking 
his bones as relics, found the body entire, 
_ Swathed it in a new garment, and 

kept it above ground, 

In 875, the ecclesiastics fled from 
Lindisfarne, taking with them the 
body in a wooden coffin, in which 
was also placed the head of St. Os- 
wald and the bones of Aidan, and 
Bishops Eata, Elfrid, and Ethelwold. 
Their migrations ended at Chester- 
le-Street with their charge, in 888. 
About 780, Ethelwold, Bishop of 
Winchester, raised the lid of the 
coffin, and deposited on the body a 
pledge of his devotion. In 995, the 
body of St. Cuthbert was again re- 
moved, and carried to various places ; 
finally to Durham, where it rested 
for a time in a wooden church, In 


909, it was transferred to the White 
‘Church. During the next thirty 
years it is stated that Elfred, a canon 
of the church, was accustomed to 
handle the saint, and even to wrap 
him in such robes as he thought fit, 


to adjust his hair with an ivory 


comb, and to cut his finger-nails with 
scissors he had made for the pur- 


pose, 

In 1069, in dread of William the 
Conqueror’s army, the body was 
carried to Lindisfarne, but was re- 
stored the subsequent year to Durham. 
Where the White Church was pulled 
down in 1093, a temporary tomb of stone 
and marble was made in the cloister garth 
for its reception, and in 1104 it was trans- 
ferred to its final resting place in the pres- 
ent cathedral. 

At this time the coffin was examined, to 
prove the preservation of. the body which 
had been doubted; but although the 
wrapped form was lifted out while the cof- 
fin was cleaned, and the relics of the saints 
and bishops examined, the cere cloth was 
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Durham Cathedral. 


not unfolded, the monks who made the ex- 
amination contenting themselves with feel- 
ing through the cloth, and lifting the weight 
of the body. 

The coffin was not again disturbed until 
the commissioners for the suppression of 
the monastery appeared in Durham in 1541. 
They destroyed the shrine, broke open the 
coffin, and broke the body, but in a few 
days had orders to bury the body behind 
the “ high altar,"’ which they did, marking 
the place with a flagstone, where it re- 
mained till 1827, when Dr. Raine and others 
searched for the body and relics at 
this spot, and found the coffin and 
bones so placed as to satisfy them 
that they were those for which they 
sought. 

After the examination, the bones 
of St. Cuthbert were inclosed in a 
new coffin, and this, resting in the 
old grave, was again interred, 

The Sanctuary Knocker,” which 
is affixed to the exterior of the north 
door of the nave of the cathedral, is 
an interesting relic. In ancient times 
the Abbey church and the church- 
yard was a sanctuary for any who 
had committed any great offence, 
They would flee to the church door, 
and, upon knocking, it would be 
opened by men placed there for the 
purpose, night and day, and who 
then would ring the Galilee bell, 
to warn people that some one had 
“taken sanctuary.’”’ All such of- 
fenders were granted board and lodg- 


ing for thirty-seven days, and wore 
in the mean time gowns of black 
cloth, with a yellow cross, called St. 
Cuthbert’s cross, on the left shoul- 
der. At the expiration of the thir- 
ty-seven days, if they were not par- 
doned, the Prior and Convent con- 
trived to get them conveyed to a place of 
safety. This privilege was confirmed both 
by King Guthrid and King Alured. ; 

A list of those who ciaimed sanctuary has 
been published; the last date is September 
10, 1524. 

The huge knocker is a very fine specimen 
of Norman metal work, and is in excellent 
preservation. As the head is hollow, and 
there are apertures at the eyes and mouth, 
it is supposed that at night a light was 
placed in the head to guide the fugitive to 
his haven of refuge. 
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The cathedral is situated in the city of 
Durham, capital of the county of the same 
name, in the north of England. The gen- 
eral aspect of the country is mountainous, 
particularly in the western part, where it is 
traversed by branches of the range some- 
times known as the English Apennines. 
Numerous rivers rising among these moun- 
tains pass throngh the valleys, and empty 
into the ocean. The best known among 
these are the Tyne, the Tees, and the Wear, 
all of which are navigable for a considerable 
part of their course, and have important 


DUBHAM CATHEDRAL—GRAND ENTRANCE. 


towns and tolerable harbors at their mouths. 
In the valley of the Tees are raised the cel- 
ebrated Durham cattle and the Teesdale 
sheep. 

The capital is an ancient episcopal city 
and parliamentary borough, built on seven 
hills, and nearly encompassed by the river 
Wear, which is here crossed by several 
bridges, Its external appearance is at once 
attractive and imposing. The river-banks 
are skirted by plantations, hanging gardens, 
and beautiful public. walks, beyond which 
the houses rise one above another, until 
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they are crowned by the grand cathedral, 
and an ancient Norman castle, which occu- 
py the summit of a rocky eminence. 

The city consists of several divisions, of 
which the one situated between the cathe- 
dral and the river has many elegant resi- 
dences., 

The old town, which lies north of the 
castle, contains most of the shops, anda 
market-place with a fountain. There are 
suburbs on each : ide of the river, which are 
occupied chiefly by the poorer classes. 

Among the public buildings and institu- 

tions, are a town hall, built in the Tudor 
baronial style, a great number of schools, 
an infirmary, hospitals, reading-rooms, 
libraries, assembly rooms, a theatre, six 
parish churebes, various chapels, and a 
university. 
- Accollege was founded here as early as 
1290, by the prior and convent of Durham, 
which was afterwards enlarged, and, under 
Henry VIII., was transferred with all its 
. endowments to the dean and chapter. 

Under Cromwell, the funds were employed 
by a new corporation, but on the restora- 
tion they reverted to the former trustees. 

The present university owes its founda- 
tion mainly to Dr. Charles Thorp, arch- 
deacon of Durham. It was opened to stu- 
dents in 1833, and incorporated in 1837. 
Bishop Hatfield’s hall was instituted in 
1846 for divinity students. 

Immediately opposite the cathedral stands 
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the castle, founded by William the Conquer 
or, for the twofold purpose of maintaining 
the royal authority in the adjoining districts, 
and protecting the country irom the inroads 
of the Scots. 

Many additions have been made to it, and 
it is doubtful whether any part of the orig- 
inal keep, except the foundation, now re- 
mains. 

For many years it was the residence of 
the bishop of the palatinate, but of late it 
has been given up to the uses of the uni- 
versity. 

The see of Durham was long the richest 
in England, and for the three years ending 
with 1831, the average annual net revenue 
of the bishop was £19,066; but in 1836 his. 
income was fixed at £8000, the surplus reve- 
nue being applied to the augmentations of 
poorer bishops. 

Prior to the opening of the collieries, and 
the construction of the numerous railways 
which now intersect every portion of the 
country, Durham made little progress; 
but the activity awakened by these great 
works has given a powerful impetus to its 
trade and population. 

It has manufactories of carpeting and 
mustard. 

In the vicinity are Neville’s Cross, erected 
by Lord Neville in commemoration of the 
defeat of David II. of Scotland, in 1346; and 
the site of an old Roman fortress called the 
Maiden Castle, 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Sarah, the Duchess of Marlborough, and 
the wife of the most successful general that 
ever commanded the armies of England, 
was a woman who had about as violenta 
temper, and could make herself about as in- 
tere-ting or as hateful, as any lady of Great 
Britain of her time. She was the only per- 
son her husband feared, and John Churchill 
was a brave man, even if he was a treacher- 
ous and vindictive one, caring for no party 
except the one that paid him best, and get- 
ting friends and foes as easily as he disposed 
of his cast-off garments or his mistresses. 
He had nv principle except the one that 
brought him gold. He had no friendships 
‘but those whick he could sell to the highest 
bidder. No loyalty for king or queen un- 


less that loyalty was a benefit to himself 
and wife. No love for his soldiers if they 
did not furnish him money out of their 
scant pay, of which he cheated them on 
every possible occasion, and was even mean 
enough to let his armies starve so that he 


could make money out of their necessities. 


He loved gold for the sake of hoarding, and 
yet when in the enjoyment of all his in- 
come, received near $350,000 per annum, an 
immense sum of money in those days, about 
double of what it would be worth at the 
present time. The duke was a handsome 
man, and a great favorite with the ladies of 
James the Second’s court; and it is said 
that Churchill, before he had gained dis- 
tinction in the army, once jumped from a 
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two-story window, after paying a midnight 
visit to the rooms of the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, who was the king’s mistress, and who 
made an unexpected call on the lady, sus- 
pecting that the fair and frail dame was not 
acting on the square with him. For thus 
risking his life to save the reputation of the 
duchess, she made him a present of $25,000, 


and, with the money, Churchill, ever pru- 
dent, bought a life annuity that yielded him 
the handsome sum of $2590; good for him, 
but bad for the office, as he lived many 
years after the insurance, dying on the 16th 
of Jun-, 1722, rich, but far from being re- 
spected. 

The duchess survived him more than 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


twenty-two years, and died on the 18th of 
October, 1744, aged eighty-five, the richest 
lady in England, She was a beautiful wo- 
man in her day, and while on familiar terms 
with Queen Anne, whose favorite she was 
for many years, may be said to have ruled 
England as completely as though seated on 


the throne. She surrounded Anne with her 
creatures so that the poor queen bad no will 
of her own, or if she had, such was her fear 
of the duchess that she did not dare exert 
‘it; for Sarah had such a fiendish temper 
that all dreaded it, and her overbearing dis- 
position was at length her ruin in the esti- 
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mation of Anne, and she was dismissed 
from her place and court, and forced into 
retirement, being supplanted by one of her 
creatures whom she had placed near the 
queen in a humble position. The depend- 
ant saw her opportunity, and improved it, 
and soon became rich and important, and 
ruled her majesty as Sarah Jennings had 
ruled before her. 
. The duchess was a poor girl, and came 
from a poor family. At the time John 
Churehill married her, he could have done 
much better, as he could have espoused a 
rich lady: but John was infatuated with 
Sarah’s voluptuous charms, and for the first 
time in his life allowed love to overcome his 
greed for gold; and he suffered for it through 


all his career, for she hounded in every pos- - 


sible manner, and ruled him as but few emi- 
nent men were ruled before or since. Yet 
John Churchill loved his wife, and once, 
when, in a moment of rage, to spite him, 
she cut all of her beautiful hair from her 
head and placed it before hii, he did not 
utter a word of complaint or speak on the 
subject, He gathered up the long silken 
tresses and left the room, but after his death 
the duchess was looking over his private 
effects in his desk, and there she found her 
hair, carefully tied up with ribbons. He 
had kept it all those long years, and made 
no sign that it was in his possession. It is 
said that Sarah shed tears over the discov- 
ery, and perhaps she did, for there was a 
warm spot in her heart, and it was shown 
when she befriended Child the banker, 
whose house was nearly ruined by the great 
Bank of England, which was determined to 
crush out the upstart, and would have suc- 
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ceeded had it not been for Sarah Jennings. ° 
She went to his rescue, and drew a check 
for $500,000 on the Bank of England, and it 
was paid, and the run ceased. That was 
one good action, and we wish that we could 
mention more, but can’t, except that she 
procured places for all of her needy rela- 
tives, and many of them became rich 
through her influence. 

Some writers have asserted that the 
duchess was untrue to her husband while 
he was with his armies, but it has never 
been proved, although a woman, in one of 
her books, makes the charge, and has some 
evidence to support it. The duke was no- 
toriously false to his wife, and she knew it, 
but seemed to look upon it asa matter of no | 
importance to her during her domestic life. 
She expected such things, and thought 
more of rank and power than virtue. Of 
books and learning she was remarkably 
weak, and took no interest in literature. 
Once when a friend asked her if she had 
read a certain book, her answer was, 
** Books! what do I care for books? Men 
and cards are all that I care to read.” And 
she understood both most perfectly, and 
knew how to win by their aid. 

After she was a widow she received seve- 
ral offers of marriage from distinguished 
noblemen, but declined them all, and spent 
her latter days in scolding and gambling. 
She left two daughters, and the eldest in- 
herited the title. There was no son to suc- 
ceed to it. Such was the life of Sarah Jen- 
nings, Duchess of Marlborough, a wonder- 
ful woman in her time, and one who was 
long remembered in England for her influ- 
ence upon the politics of the nation. 


AN UNEXPECTED ATTACK. 


Some years since, when the slave trade of 
Zanzibar was much more active than it is at 
the present time, or before England bound 
the weak empire by the strongest kind of 
bonds to abolish the whole business and 
give the poor negroes who live in the inte- 
rior a chance for their lives and liberties, a 
curious incident happened to a slave trader’s 
gang who were marching towards the city 
with quite a number of captives who had 
been bought and stolen in the usual man- 
ner, some fifty milesfrom the city. In these 
days such expeditions are not profitable or 


proper, for the Sultan would soon have a 
British agent knocking at his gates, and a 
steam sloop-of-war opposite his palace, with 
the earnest threat to knock the walls of his 
residence down unless he returned the ne- 
groes to their homes, and duly punished 
those who had charge of them. The Sultan 
can’t afford to fool around and plead ex- 
cuses, They avail nothing with the resi- 
dent agent. He is stationed there to sup- 
press the slave trade, and he is backed by 
several ships of war, kept at the station at 
all times, and instructed to stand no non- 
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An Unexpected Attack. 


sensé if double dealing is attempted, as is 
often the case; for the natives of Zanzibar 
are as fond of money as our countrymen, 


DISPERSING A SLAVE GANG. 


eruisers, however, and they are on the look- 
out day and night for native dhows loaded 
with slaves from neighboring coasts, many 
acargo is landed and disposed of, and the 
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and just as eager to make a dollar in any 
way possible as pure-blooded white men. 
In spite of the vigilance of the English 


English resident is not nformed of the cir- 
cumstance by the parties interested, much 
as he would like to know of all that trans- 
pired around him. Some of the dhows will 
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holid one or two hundred blacks, and if the 
owners can meet with a favorable wind, 
they will make a quick passage, and land at 
some out-of-the-way place near the city, 
and be all clean and clear by daylight, in 
case a boat from a cruiser should board 
them and make an investigation, as often 
happens. If no slaves are on board, the 
dhow is not molested, for there is no proof 
of guilt except the taint; but if negroes are 
confined in the hold, there is an immediate 
seizure and prompt condemnation. Conse- 
quently the slave traders are ever on the 
alert, and watch the men-of-war with much 
interest as they steam along the coast, look- 
ing in all directions for suspicious vessels. 
Slave trading is now a dangerous business, 
and dealers are treated in a severe manner 
when caught; but it is too profitable to be 
given up, and so great chances are taken 
for the expected gains, 

But our present business is on land, so 
we will relate an incident that happened to 
old Ben Ah Hamid, which is illustrated on 
page 811 of this Magazine. Ben was one of 
the oldest slave traders of Zanzibar, and the 
most unscrupulous and rascally. He was 
a thin, black fellow, wiry, and capable of 
great exertion when it was needed. He 
had but little religion, and no principle 
where money was concerned. It was while 
sitting in the court-yard of bis home, drink- 
ing coffee and smoking Manilla cheroots, 
that the story was told to us for we had 
been invited to dine with Ben, and a very 
good dinner he gave us; but when we hinted 
that we would like a glance at his wives, 
the old fellow grinned, and said that such 
things were not for Christians, and so our 
curiosity went unrewarded. But we know 
that the dark-skinned wives got a glimpse of 
us, in the rooms overhead, for we heard 
them giggling the foreign unbeliever. 

“You see,” said Ben, after we had urged 


him to tell us something of the slave trade . 
of former days, ‘‘I have not done much in , 
that line of late, for it is too risky, and the 
profits are small; but before the English in- 
terfered, I made quite a handsome sum in 
dealing in negroes, and I never lost except 
in one venture, and that was all by the 
means of buffaloes, and, by the prophet! 
mighty wild ones they were. You see, ] 
had been up the coast collecting slaves, and 
I had adrove of fifty stout, likely fellows 
whom I had picked up at a bargain, and 
hoped to realize something handsome for 
them at Zanzibar. I started with my fol- 
lowers and property, and all went well until 
we entered the forest of Silkalia, when sud- 
denly we heard a bellow, a crush of under- 
brush, and in every direction we could see 
a drove of wild buffaloes charging us. It 
was so sudden, so unexpected, that there 
was notimefordefence, Theslaves dropped 
the goods they were carrying, and scattered 
in all directions, My followers ran for their 
lives, and I climbed a tree and cursed the 
brutes and their grandfathers, and shouted 
to my men to slay them to the right and 
left; but no one paid the least attention to 
me, although I yelled myself hoarse. But 
in ten minutes it was all over, and the 
brutes disappeared us suddenly as they had 
appeared, and my slaves must have gone 
with them, for I never saw one of them 
again.” 

** Were any lives lost?’ we asked. 

“T think half a dozen of my men and the 
slaves were killed, but I never counted 
them,’’ was the careless reply. And just 
then there was a giggle at the latticed win- 
dow overhead, and Ben went in the house 
to administer punishment to the females for 
their curiosity, while we wandered down to 
the beach, and went on board of our ship, 
and made a sketch of the scene as described 
by Ben. 


TROP. 
BY OCTO. 

I stand in the southern window. Silent I stand in the sunlight, 

The vagrant vine-leaves cling With thoughts too great to say, 
To the ring too large for my finger; As the ring is too large for my finger: 

And chattering insects swing Must one cover the eyes to pray? 
From leaf to leaf in the shadow; Perfumed and cold are the grasses, 

And a bird has forgotten to sing, With secrets not one may keep. 


Sleeping serene in the sunshine, 
As mute as an uncrowned king. 
Knozvilie, Md., May, 1877. 


The bird is awake, and singing. 
My turn: I am going to sleep. 
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MUSTER-TIME. 
BY MISS H. B. HUDSON. 


‘I never dreaded any week so much as 
this last one,” said Mrs. Humphreys, as she 
stood on the grass-level before the house of 
her neighbor Deacon Abijah Flint, talking 
to the deacon’s wife. 

“I'm sure I can say tbat too,” rejoined 
her companion. “I told the deacon we 
might expect to lose everything we had, 
with such a lawless set inthetown. When 
we lived down to M—— they had a muster 
there, and the deacon lost a cow, and no end 
of hens. Besides, I ha’n’t seen a quiet 
minute for four days, a worryin’ ’bout Bijah; 
he’s just possessed to be over there on the 
field. And all sorts of desperate lookin’ 
folks have come round. We’re so lonesome 
here, I darsn’t speak up sharp to loafers. 
Thank goodness, it’s over!’’ 

““Why,’’ said the other, putting up a 
hand to shade her face from the sun, which, 
in early September, kept all its summer 
heat, “it’s my opinion ’t’a’nt over. The 
soldiers, mostly, got away this noon, but 
there’s lots of riff-raff left, and to-morrow’s 
Sunday. John says you don’t begin to see 
trouble till they’ve had a week to get high 
in; he says the perlice are done with, and if 
something don’t happen tonight or tomor- 
row night, he’s out of his guess. He had 
his barn burnt ten years ago at muster, and 
I rather think he’ll keep a lookout this 
time.”’ 

“His barn burnt!’ was the anxious ex- 
clamation. ‘‘Dear me! The deacon is 
dreadful careless—dreadful. He don’t think 
no more of such things ’n if he had a whole 
regiment to call in; and here he’s only Ben 
and the boy, and we’re a mile from any- 
body! Ben’s gone off, too, to stay till 
Monday.” 

“Well, you tell him what I say. It’s 
getting near tea-time,” she added, as the 
kitchen clock struck four, ‘‘and I must be 
going.” 

The deacon’s wife, whose appropriate 
name was Martha, revolved her neighbor’s 
. words apprehensively in her mind while she 
prepared supper. When it was ready, she 
was destined to have another cause of anx- 
jety, for the deacon’s first question as he 
sat down to tho table was the brief inquiry: 


Where’s Bijah?”’ 

“I don’t know. I thought he was with 
you. I ha’n’t seen him since twelve 
o’clock.’’ 

The deacon, who had gotten in position 
to say grace, unfolded his hands and un- 
closed his eyes abruptly. 

“* He’s on that pesky muster-field again, 
You jest keep supper hot, mother. I a’n’t 
going to have my own son flying straight in 
my face!’ And the deacon’s coat-tails van- 
ished through the outer door. 

So Mrs. Flint kept the supper hot. Her 
daughter Lizzie, a young lady of eighteen, 
wondered ‘what on earth made her pa 
worry about Bijah!’’ and lounged away to 
finish a novel. Sam, the “boy,” did the 
chores and milked the cows, while Mrs, 
Flint, with her knitting lying in her lap, 
sat peering disturbedly out into the dusk, 
anticipating stragglers. 

It was quiet enough. Two or three sus- 
picious-looking persons passed down the 
road, but did not stop. Darkness was sil- 
vered by moonlight, and the clock was on 
the stroke of nine, when the deacon’s ap- 
proach was announced by a vigorous scrap- 
ing of the feet. 

‘Don’t you hang back. Jest you go 
right in and show yourself,’ he was heard 
to say. 

Abijah showed himself: a boy of ten, ex- 
tremely muddy and crestfallen, but still 
himself, as appeared from his ravenous 
glance at the supper-table, and a knowing 
wink behind his hand at the “ boy,’’ who 
was tilting a chair by the fire. 

It appeared from the deacon’s remarks, 
as he sat pulling off his soiled boots, that 
Abijah had gone up the river with a set of 
“them muster-field scallywags,’’ and had 
“got upsot.’’ It appeared from Abijah’s 
mutterings that he couldn’t help a goin’,”’ 
and that it was always “jest so!’ But the 
deacon’s monitions and his son’s whimper- 
ings were drowned in Mrs, Flint’s exclama- 
tions of horror at the state of Abijah’s gar- 
ments, By the time the offender had re- 
ceived a supper and a lecture, and had been 
ordered to retire to his room “right after 
service’ the next day, there to remain un- 
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til he had leave to do otherwise, every one 
was tired out and glad to go to bed. 

Not till her head had touched the pillow, 
and the deacon’s first faint snore had an- 
nounced his unconsciousness, did the appre- 
hensions of the afternoon recur to Mrs, 
Fiint’s mind. In another moment she was 
upright and wide awake as ever, seeing 
dreadful visions of burning barns, and anx- 
jously considering the question of awaken- 
ing her husband. Former experiences of 
the consequences of similar attempts to 
convince the incredulous deacon that she 
had cause of alarm, now deterred her; in- 
stead, she rose, and, throwing on a dress- 
ing-gown, sat down in a rocking-chair by 
the window. 

All was so still without, the dim outlines, 
the dusky shadows, the faint moonlight, 
were so absolutely peaceful, that, in spite 
of her utmost efforts, her eyelids finally 
drooped again. An hour passed, perhaps 
Was passed in disturbed dozing; then a 
growl from the dog beneath her window 
caused her to sit up straight again. An un- 
steady and approaching chorus was now 
borne to her ears. It died down, and next 
the immortal ‘‘ Shoo Fly!’ woke the echoes, 
nearer yet. The dog, Peter, immensely ex- 
cited, barked and tugged at his cord, while 
the night-capped figure above sprang out of 
the rocking-chair and seized the deacon’s 
arm. 

“* What on airth is the matter, Marthy?” 
asked the deacon, sitting up at last, after 
being pulled and pushed for three minutes, 

““Somebody’s coming! Don’t you hear 
that?” 

“What? That singin’? Folks goin’ 
down the road, a’n’t it?’ was the drowsy 
response, 

** Dear! dear! do wake up! It a’n’t safe! 
Who knows what they’ll do?” And, as her 
words were emphasized by a fiercer bark 
from Peter, the deacon opened both eyes. 

When he reached the window, three 
slouching fizures were turning into the 
yard, and one threw itself at full jlength on 
the bench before the great elm-tree that 
stood between the barn and the house, 
Peter barked forth a perfect ecstasy of rage, 
as one maudlin creature held himself up by 
the tree and quavered forth the refrain,— 


“* And we'll all drink stone blind, 
Johnny fill up the bow!l!”’ 


“Wal,” commented the deacon, quizzi- 


cally, with his head half out the window, 
“T sh’d think they Aad drunk! There, 
there, Peter! Hullo! what do you want 
down there?’ 

The singer, evidently supposing the dea- 
con identical with the ‘‘ Johnny” he had 
adjured, greeted this question with an en- 
thusiastic outcry of welcome, offeringto em- 
brace the speaker forthwith, and to pledge 
him in a “glass of the bonny.” His per- 
forming a sort of war-dance in witness of 
eagerness, nearly drove Peter wild, and it 
was some time before the sullen-looking in- 
dividual ercuching on the farther side of the 
tree could make himself heard. 

“D—n your dog! We're travellin’.” 

‘‘Wal, then,” said the deacon, briefly, 
**travell Don’t be disturbin’ honest folks 
at this time of night.” 

‘““We will,” said the man, insolently, 
when we're ready.”’ 

Mrs. Flint uttered a dismayed exclama- 
tion. The deacon became decided. 

*“*Look here, my man! you’re the only 
one in your senses, it seems,—just move on, 
and don’t wait for no more speechifyin’; 
we can git along without it. Marthy,’” he 
added, in a subducd aside, ‘‘ you hand me 
one of them pistols in the top bureau drawer, 
Don’t you gv to gittin’ worrited—I’m only 
goin’ to show 

Mrs. Flint shivered as the deacon put the 
fatal instrument out of the window and 
clicked it ominously. The man by the tree 
said some low and hurried words to his 
companions, among which the listeners dis- 
tinguished the term ‘‘ shiner,” and seemed 
to be urging them to go on; accordingly, 
one staggered to his feet; but the musical 
drunkard, who had for the last two minutes 
been under the influence of the conviction 
that Peter was Jeff Davis in person, per- 
sisted in an excited harangue, in spite of 
the others’ efforts to stop him, A struggle 
ensued, in the midst of which they came 
nearer the dog. In one last furious at- 
tempt to reach the invaders, Peter broke his 
cord and launched himself upon them. 
There was a cry of warning from the wia- 
dow, an oath, a desperate blow, and the 
deacon saw Peter stretched motionless on 
the ground. 

The best men sometimes act from im- 
pulse. Almost before the indignant deacon 
knew it, he had fired upon Peter's mur- 
derer, and three dark figures were fleeing 
down the road, while his wife screamed be- 
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hind him, and a series of cries from the 
apartments of Lizzie and Abijah and Sam 
were followed by the appearance of those 
individuals. But no attention was paid to 
them until the body of Peter had been 
brought in, and it had been ascertained be- 
yond doubt that the animal was dead; then 
his master, who thought a deal mere of the 
dog than of the saint for whom he was 
named, expressed his feelings: 

* Wal—I hope [ hit him! May be ita’n’t 
right, but I hope the man that killed Peter 
kerried off some lead in him. There wa’n’t 
such another dog in the county.”” And the 
speaker, grotesque in undress costume, 
wiped his eyes on hisshirt-sleeve. ‘* Killed 
the man, Marthy? Lord,no. He’ll live to 
be hung yet!” 

The rest of the night passed as quietly as 
Mrs. Flint’s “ nerves’ would let it, and the 
morning found the family assembled at 
breakfast at the usual sabbath hour, eight 
o’clock, The body of Peter layin the shed, 
reverently covered by a rug; Mrs. Flint 
was frying “ flapjacks;’’ Lizzie crouched 
dismally by the fire; and the deacon set the 
third basket of peaches down by the pump, 
aud washed his hands, as he said: 

*“T guess I’}] spread them peaches up in 
the attic, mother. The cling-stones a’n’t 
half ripe, but it’s no use leavin’ ’em on the 
trees to be stole. I sh’d think a quarter of 
’em might ’a’ been took a’ready. I'd jest 
like to know who does it. What's the mat- 
ter with you?” he ended, abruptly, as 
Abijah, with his head tied in a handker- 
chief, appeared on the back stairs. 

**Got toothache,” was the mumbled 
reply. 

Mrs. Flint looked anxious, but the deacon 
sat down to breakfast with a grim smile. 

“T know all about that. I used to have 
some of the consarnedest toothaches Sun- 
day mornings that ever were hearn tell on. 
It'll git well after service.” 

Abijah groaned. Mrs. Flint turned an- 
other flapjack. 

“Father, 1 think you’d ought ter look 
out for things a little! I’a’n’t but just had 
strength enough to get breakfast, I got so 
frightened last night. I’m jest as sure that 
man you shot at ’ll have it out with you 
somehow, as I am that I’m a standin’ here! 
Do for mercy’s sake get somebody !—there 
a’n’t even a dog now; and do see to that 
barn-door fastening! Mis’ Humphreys she 
come—” 
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“Well, well, Marthy! What fastenin’?’’ 
“That smallest barn-door. The lock on 

it a’n’t worth anything. I could break in 

there myself.’’ 

**Wal—I guess not so easy. There’s a 
harsp somewheres up attic, though, —an 
old iron harsp; I guess I can make it tight 
enough. Don’t you git to worritin’ now! 
I'll bet considable on that feller’s stayin’ 
away arter this.’’ 

Between his wife’s talking and Lizzie’s 
whimpering, the deacon had a poor time 
eating breakfast. He was glad to shoulder 
the baskets and proceed to the attic, having 
given Abijah a parting charge to go and 
“git ready for church.”” Abijah, with his 
eye on the peaches, followed his father up- 
stairs. Quiet reigned for a time; but, as 
Lizzie set the last cup away in the closet, 
the stillness was abruptly and alarmingly 
broken by a crash above, and a loud excla- 
mation. The two women lost no time in 
gaining the attic, where the deacon was 
discovered under the eaves in a peculiar po- 
sition, one foot and leg having deseended 
through broken plastering into the room 
below, and the other being doubled uncom- 
fortably beneath him, while the ‘‘ harsp,’’ 
the cause of this accident, was flourished in 
his hand as an accompaniment to some vio- 
ent language. 

The scene that followed is indeseribable. 
The deacon having been finally hoisted out 
of his trap by the superhuman exertions of 
his wife and daughter, seconded by his own 
brave efforts, ended by fainting away on 
the attic floor. Mrs. Flint screamed: 

** His leg is broken!’ 

The next cry was for Abijah, who an- 
swered at last from the kitchen. 

“* Bijah, you go to town and get Dr. Wil- 
kins! Your father’s broken his leg—go like 
lightning!’ 

I am sorry to chronicle the fact that an 
expression not unlike satisfaction was visi- 
ble upon Abijah’s face as he threw up the 
window and called: 

Sam 

What!” 

Father’s broke his darned leg,’ said 
Abijah, cautiously lowering his voice. 
** You harness the horse.” 

Five minutes later, the stones flew from 
beneath the wheels as the wagon rattled 
round the corner; a half hour later, the 
doctor was on the spot. Such a day as 
that is best passed over in silence. In such 
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an emergency Mrs. Flint was not the calm- 
est of women, nor was the deacon the most 
amiable of men. When the sufferer was on 
his own bed, and the leg was set satisfacto- 
rily, he seemed not much exhausted; for, 
with interludes of groaning, he declaimed 
against “harsps” and women-kind vigor- 
ously. It seemed that his wife was the 
cause of it all. ‘‘ For,” said the logical dea- 
con, ‘‘ef you hadn’t’a’ wanted that ere 
harsp, I shouldn’t ’a’ gone arter it, and 
should ’a’ been settin’ in church this blessed 
minnit.”’ 

Not a second’s peace did Mrs. Flint and 
Lizzie have that day; not a thought did 
they give to anything but their irascible 
patient. Night brought no relief, for the 
deacon could not sleep, and his wife was 
loyally posted by his bedside, The rest of 
the household retired in disgust, and, at 
about eleven, the deacon was so worn out 
with talking and fuming that he fell asleep. 
Mrs. Flint set the shaded night-lamp in the 
entry, and was again drowsing in the moon- 
light, when a noise out by the barn startled 
her. She looked out, saw the front of the 
buildings glimmering whitely, and the 
squares of the doors; then, as she looked 
more steadily, became aware that the small- 
est door was partially open, and that a figure 
was passing through it; a queer figure, evi- 
dently that of a man. 

For a moment she was rigid with horror; 
the next, she was whispering hoarsely in 
the deacon’s ear: 

** Bijah! Bijah! there’s somebody in the 
barn!” 

I leave the reader to imagine what fol- 
lowed. The patient, awakened from com- 
fortable repose, unfortunately twisted his 
injured limb in his first motion. All his 
grievances thus being borne in upon his 
mind, the deacon, who was but a man, lost 
the last remnants of self-control, and 
launched an avalanche of indignation at the 
head of his much-enduring wife. 

**For goodness’ sake, Marthy, don’t set 
round here and wake me up every time you 
see a shadder! When I do git to sleep, 
you'd let me, stay there ef you had one 


speck o’ feelin’! I don’t care if there’s 
eighty men in the barn?’ 

Mrs. Flint sat dewn and wrung her hands 
in a despair that only aggravated the deacon 
farther. 

“Oh, dear me, dear me! There isn’t a 


man within a mile!” 
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‘Yes, there is! ’cordin’ to you, there’s . 
one out in the barn.’’ 

Impelled by curiosity and fear, Mrs. Flint 
peered forth again. The man apparently 
had not moved. 

“*He’s standing there; kind of in the 
shadow.” 

**In the shadder of your idee! What on 
airth should he stand still for so long as 
this?’”’ 

**Let me move the bed along, so’s’t you 
can look,”’ suggested his wife. ‘‘I tell you, 
Bijah, there is a man there!’’ 

**Don’t you touch the bed! I won’t be 
moved. Sing out and scare him off.” 

Poor Mrs. Flint seized the deacon’s cane 
and belabored the window-seat, as she cried 
out shrilly: 

“Here! What are you a doing there?” 

No answer, no motion; but the man was 
indubitably there, and the door surely open. 

** He’s deaf, likely,’’ remarked the dea- 
con. *‘Try him louder.”” And a short 
laugh rasped his wife’s nerves so cruelly 
that, for once, the meek little woman was 
angry. 

‘“‘Very well. If you want to lose every- 
thing you’ve got, just lay there and laugh. 
I’m sure J don’t care. Most men would do 
different.”’ 

** Well, I ha’n’t seen the thing. 1couldn’t 
do much ef I had. Seems something like a 
ghost, don’t 

‘* Tell me something to do, and I’ll do it.” 

“*Why, hail him agin, if you must do 
something. Tell him you’ll fire if he don’t 
get out of the way.” 

‘J couldn’t fire to save my life!’ 

‘Goodness sake! Take that nighest pis- 
tol out of the drawer, p’int it at him and 
pull the trigger. I don’t believe it'll do 
much harm to fire at a shadder!’”’ said the 
deacon, mindful of the fact that the “ nigh- 
est pistol” was not loaded. 

* But I might Ait him!” 

‘Don’t pint at him then; p’int t’other 
way.’’ 

Mrs. Flint took up one of the pistols, 
trembling in every limb. 

‘li just fire ’ other way then,” she said, 


faintly, and that’ll scare him,” 

ahead!’ 

Mrs. Flint, with a rumbling in her ears 
and a mist before her eyes, turned the pis- 
tol, anyway, so long as it did not point to- 
ward the barn door, and pulled the trigger. 


A report followed, and a desperate exclama- 
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tion from the bed, as the little woman 
dropped into a chair. 

**Put down that pesky thing!’ roared the 
deacon, struggling into a sitting posture 
through sheer excitement, ‘‘ You’ve got 
the wrong one—put it down, I say! Mar- 
thy,” he concluded, solemnly, “ fetch the 
lamp. It’s my opinion you come within 
one inch of my head. You hit the bed, 
anyway.”’ 

Mrs. Flint, gray with horror, obeyed me- 
chanically. If the deacon had told her she 
had hit the kitchen stove, she would not 
have doubted it. She brought the lamp, 
and was nearly knocked down by the breath- 
less Lizzie, in the passage. 

‘Mother, say, who fired? Say, there’s 
somebody up in the attic! What is the 
matter? Oh, my!” she concluded, for the 
deacon, with a tragical countenance, was 
pointing to a round hole in the bed-post and 
to indentations in the wall beyond. 

Mrs. Flint could have fainted. A glance 
‘from the window saved her, and she ex- 
claimed: 

‘“‘Bijah, he ’a’n’t stirred! he’s right 
there!” 

“IT don’t see any pertikeler reason why 
he should,” retorted her husband, grimly, 
“as long as he was in frontof you. Ef 
he’d ben sorter sideways, like me, it might 
a’ ben different. Don’t you touch another 
pistol while I’m round, Marthy! I wouldn’t 
lay here an’ take my chances agin for acool 
thousand,” 

Lizzie’s involuntary scream, as her eyes 
followed her mother’s pointing finger, con- 
vinced the deacon at last that something was 
to be seen. He forthwith directed that his 
bed should be drawn along. This being 
done, he got a very distinct view of a bulky 
figure that appeared to be wedged in the 
door, 

“ That’s queer!” 

The deacon said nothing more for some 
time, but intently regarded the figure. He 
broke the silence by two words— 

“Call Bijah.” 

don’t dare go,” shivered Lizzie. “ The 


attic door is wide open, and I’ve heard 


noises all night.’’ 

Mrs. Flint was in no condition to stir. 
The deacon looked despairingly from one to 
the other. 
~ “T never did see nothing like this! Open 


the door!” 
Lizzie obeyed, and the deacon shouted: 


“Bijah 

Bijah!”’ quavered Lizzie, following suit. 

No answer. Mrs. Flint, nerved by alarm, 
found strength to reach Abijah’s room, and 
pushed open the door. The bed was empty. 
At this juncture a rending noise in the 
attic startled the deacon himself. A muf- 
fled voice that sounded something like 
Abijah’s was heard calling frantically: 

**Mother! Mother!’ 

Mrs. Flint, Lizzie and Sam, who here first 
appeared, made a common rush for the 
stairs. There was great confusion of noises 
above, much trampling, and presently be- 
fore the deacon’s astonished eyes appeared 
a procession of three, pulling along his 
limping son and heir, who collapsed entirely 
on the threshold, and put up both hands to 
hide his stained face, 

“Wal, what now?’ inquired the father, 
prepared for anything. 

“*He’s all stuck up with peaches,” said 
Lizzie. ‘‘ Stop whimpering, Bijah, you a’n’t 
hurt.”’ 

“‘ He went through in the same place you 
did,’’ explained pallid Mrs, Flint. 

**Served him right. Went up there to 
steal peaches, eh? I’llattendtoyou. Sam, 
look here; just you run out and pull that 
figger from between the barn doors.” 

Sam demurred. 

“Take a look at it,” said the deacon, 
sternly; “then do you march out and bring 
it up bere to me, and tomorrow morning 
pack up your things and leave.” 

The bewildered ‘‘ boy” looked so gen- 
uinely amazed, that another suspicion 
gained ground in the deacon’s mind. He 
went on, to the surprise of Lizzie and his 
wife: 

** Wal, go and fetch it, anyway! You’ve 
seen that figger afore. You helped me 
make it, if I aint mistaken.” 

Sam looked out again, looked harder, 
then, with a grin of delight, vanished 
through the door. The deacon turned to 
Abijah. 

*“*Now,’”’ said he, with the calm of utter 
conviction in his voice, ‘I know you put 


that scarecrow there, Jest tell the whole 


story, or take the consequences,” 

Abijah was afraid of his father, and more 
afraid of consequences; but, in his excited 
state, and with his propensity to shield him- 
self, the story came rather fragmentarily. 


The substance of the confession was that 
the sin had been caused by a desire for 
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fun and peaches. Abijah had enjoyed the 
thought of alarming the family, had wedged 
the searecrow in the barn door, had then 
quietly crept up to his room, and tried to 
attract attention by firing stones against the 
boards near the deceptive figure. When the 
attention of his father and mother was at 
last drawn to it, Abijah had slipped across 
the passage and up the attic stairs, where 
were the peaches of his desire. Terrified at 
hearing his name called, and at the sound 
of footsteps below, he had crept incautiously 
under the eaves, and had presently broken 
through with a crash that frightened his 
wits quite away. With his usual truthful- 
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ness and honor, he had hoped to throw the 
blame of the scarecrow business upon Sam, 
His unfortunate fall had upset all his 
schemes, and Abijah sat before his family a 
disgraced and dirty boy—for in his haste to 
hide himself he had rolled over several 
peaches. 

With his explanation ended the excite- 
ment of the occasion; but from that time 
forth “ muster ’’ was a by-word in the fam- 
ily. The loquacious deacon never tired of 
telling the story, and of adding, with a 
twinkle in his eye: 

‘* That was the time when Marthy learned 
to use a pistol.” 


VICTOR ST. BRIDE, OR THE FORTUNES OF WAR. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
A SUIT REJECTED—MILITARY GUESTS. 


On the 14th of October, 1806—a day des- 

tined to be ever and sadly remembered in 
the annals of Germany—the Baroness Ida 
Von Arneim, a young, beautiful, wealthy 
and childless widow, was seated in the hand- 
some drawing-room of her residence at Wei- 
mar. She was not alone. Seated in close 
proximity to the fair lady was a gentleman 
wearing the rich court costume of the pe- 
riod. 
Tall, well-formed and eminently hand- 
some, the Count Von Attenberg was still 
far from prepossessing. There was an am- 
biguity in his smile, an artificiality in his 
manner, however graceful, an occasional 
sinister expression in his eye, which had 
something repellant to a woman of the 
world so well versed in reading character as 
was the lovely baroness. 

** I came, fair Ida,’ said the count, pur- 
suing a previous train of remark, “ to urge 
you to reconsider your decision.” : 

“After my injunction to drop the subject 
forever,’’ replied the baroness, coldly. 

*“IT do not remember that I gave my 
promise to obey, madame,” rejoined Von 
Attenberg. 

“ You have chosen an ill time to renew a 
suit utterly hopeless, sir.” 

** Pardon—it is at this moment, when the 
enemy is pressing onward, that it appears 


to me fitting to again offer you my hand, 
my name and my protection.” 

“* Methinks, sir,” said the baroness, with 
a scarcely disguised expression of scorn, 
“that if you desired to extend your protec- 
tion to one or all of your countrywomen, 
your place at this moment would be, not in 
the rear of the army, in the boudoir of a 
lady, but in the front, facing death in the 
ranks of our brave Prussians.”’ 

**Each one to his taste, my dear baron- 
ess,’’ replied the count, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, though a slight flush of shame 
tinged his cheek. ‘‘I wasn’t cut out for a 
soldier.” 

“Oh, if I were only a man?” said the 
baroness, clenching her little hand. 

**But you are only a woman,” said the 
count. ‘‘ Consider your unprotected situa- 
tion—alone here in this threatened city— 
your servants gone forth to meet the enemy, 
only a girl to bear you company—for I don’t 
count poor old Father Franz, the priest, 
who hid himself away in some corner of the 
house at the first note of the artillery. 
Hark! what was that?” 

“The same artillery which frightened a 
poor, old, paralytic man, but which seems 
to have sent the color from your cheeks, 
most puissant and valorous count.” 

“ By heavens! the sound draws nearer, 
baroness,”’ said the count, rising. “Can 
our troops have been defeated?” 

“Tf they have been—treble shame fall on 
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the cowards who have remained at home 
during the battle!’ cried the baroness. 
‘The count gazed on the beautiful face 
flushed with emotion, the sparkling eyes, 
the graceful figure, and heaved a sigh, 

‘*T await your answer,”’ he said, meekly. 

have had it twice,’ replied the 
baroness. ‘Under no circumstances of 
distress or misfortune, after no lapse of 
time, could I be induced to entertain your 
offer, I reject it, utterly, and any attempt 
at a renewal of the conversation of this 
morning must lead to a suspension of even 
that interchange of cold civilities which 
our mutual position in the same social circle 
demands. I have the honor of wishing you 
good-morning, Count Von Attenberg.”’ 

She rose as she spoke, and her words were 
pronounced with the air of a sovereign 
princess dismissing an offending vassal. 
Cowed, abashed and indignant, at the same 
time, the count bowed low, and retired 
without a word, 

As he descended the staircase, he mut- 
tered to himself, with adeepoath: ‘‘ That 
woman shall be mine by fair means or by 
foul. I will humble her proud spirit before 
another sun rises and sets, Let the French 
come to Weimar—in the midst of the con- 
fusion I shall have an opportunity to carry 
out my plans, They will never interfere 
with me—I have a secret understanding 
with them, thanks to my diplomacy. And 
now tothe court of the grand duchess, to 
play the patriot and hero, to tell what I 
would have done had I been in command 
of troops.”’ 

He flung himself upon his horse, and 
dashing his spurs into the animal’s sides, 
rode off at a gallop to report hisnself at 
court. No ene who witnessed his proud 
bearing, as he sat on his horse like a pala- 
din, would have suspected that the Count 
Von Attenberg was at heart an arrant 
coward. 

Meanwhile Minna, the favorite maid of 
the baroness, had rushed into the presence 
of ber mistress, all the color fled from her 
soft cheeks, and her little heart beating as 
as if it would leap from her bosom, 

“© madame!” she cried. you 
hear it?” 

“The cannon? Oh, yes,’ replied the 
baroness, calmly. 

** It comes nearer and nearer.”’ 

“ It does, indeed, my poor girl.” 

“Yes, ma’am. And don’t you remember 


_ poor Karl that used to work in our gar- 


den?” 

Perfectly well.” 

“You know he would go for a soldier, 
and they put him into the huzzars. Well, 
ma’am, he just rode into the city, badly 
wounded, and when they took him off his 
horse, he said that our army was in retreat, 
and the French in full pursuit. Oh! we 
shall all be killed!” 

“Do not be foolish,’’ said the baroness. 
**'Phe French do not war on women. We 
may be plundered of our property, if this 
news be true, but they will surely spare our 
lives,” 

Here a terrific shriek burst from the lips 
of the affrighted girl. A round shot from 
the enemy’s guns struck the window of the 
opposite house, dashed the sash and glass 
to atoms, as it went plunging through the 
building. 

** We had better close the shutters,” said 
the baroness, pale but calm, and while her 
attendant stood rooted to the spot, incapa- 
ble of action, the high-born lady, with her 
own hands, closed and fastened all the shut- 
ters of the front windows of the house, and 
made the doorssecure. She then sat down, 
patiently to await the result. For hours 
the two women were compelled to listen to 
the roar of the heavy guns, to hear shells 
bursting in their imn@gdiate vicinity, to lis- 
ten to the tramp and din of soldiery passing 
through the streets, to catch glimpses, 
through the back windows of the house, of 
lurid flames and volcanic smoke, indicating 
that, here and there, a furious soldiery, 
flushed with victory, and perhaps maddened 
with deep potations, had applied the torch 
to peaceful dwellings. 

Night came, however, and the privacy of 
the baroness had not been intruded on. 
She began to think that her house had ut- 
terly escaped the notice of the enemy, and 
even Minna by degrees recovered her wont - 
ed spirits. However, she prudently pre 
pared a sumptuous supper, thinking that, 
if any soldiers should invade her house, 
good treatment might secure them immuni- 
ty from insult. 

In the course of the evening, a thunder- 
ing knocking was heard at the front door. 

_‘*Go down and open the door,’’ said the 
baroness, But stay—lI will doit myself.” 

Before she had half crossed the drawing- 
room, however, a tremendous crash was 
heard, followed instantly by footsteps and 
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voices on the staircase. She paused, and 
calmly awaited the result. 

“Ten thousand bombshells!’ cried a 
rade voice in French, which the baroness 
understood perfectly; ‘‘these aristocrats 
don’t keep open house, Victor. Shall we 
make a bonfire of the shanty ?” 

“Wait!” said a stern voice in reply. 

In a moment more the speakers were in 
drawing-room. One of them was a burly 
fellow, begrimmed with smoke and gunpow- 
der, the other a light, graceful, black-eyed 
youth, both dressed in the uniform of the 
grenadiers of the guard. They flung the 
door wide open, and advanced with charged 
bayonets. 

“ Halt!’ said the stouter of the two. 
“Present arms! Honneur aux dames! Sa- 
lute the ladies.’’ 

The younger soldier dropped the butt of 
his musket to the ground, let the barre) fall 
into the hollow of his left arm, gazed on 
the baroness sternly, and then glanced scorn- 
fully around the apartment. 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ said the baroness, calmly, 
** may I beg to know to what I am indebted 
for this visit?”’ 

Blood and wounds, madame!’ cried 
the stouter soldier. “‘ We've been fighting 
all day, and are hungry as wolves. We've 
been on our feet for eight-and-forty hours, 
and require rest. What we want is a good 
suppet and good beds.”’ 

** Peace, comrade,” said the more youth- 
ful soldier, with a wave of his hand, and 
relaxing, somewhat, the sternness of his ex- 
pression, under the influence of the grace 
and loveliness of the lady. ‘‘ The fortune 
of war, madame, has authorized us to de- 
mand hospitality. This house is assigned 
us as our quarters, You have but to supply 
our needs, and, far from annoying you, you 
may rely upon that forbearance which a 
French soldier knows how to accord to the 
the unfortunate and helpless. More—I 
pledge you my word and honor that we will 
protect you against any insult from any 
quarter whatsoever. And, the further to 
re-assure you, let me inform you, madame, 
that so soon as Marshal Augereau arrives 
in Weimar, an order will be promulgated 
punishing with death any Frenchman, sol- 
dier or private, who injures one of her 
citizens.”’ 

The countess bowed low, and invited her 
guests to accompany her to the dining-room. 
She and the young soldicr took their seats 
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at the upper end of the table, Minna and 
Bertrand at the lower. It is useless to say 
that ample justice was done by both the 
grenadiers to the sumptuous fare set out 
before them. 


CHAPTER IL. 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


After supper, the baroness and the young 
soldier adjourned to the drawing-room, and 
they conversed together with the ease of 
old acquaintances, notwithstanding the ab- 
normal character of the circumstances 
which had brought them together. In the 
course of their talk, the young soldier said: 

‘** Madame, you have been good enough to 
give me your name. 1 can only respond by 
a half-confidence. My baptismal name is 
Victor—I am known by that in the army— 
yet my family is one of the proudest in 
France. They discarded me, however, be- 
cause I embraced liberal ideas—turned me 
into the streets, in aword. My sympathies 
and my ambition led me to the profession 
of arms. Under the eagles of France I have 
carried a musket—it may be that a marshal’s 
baton is reserved forme. This, however, I 
know, that whatever befall me, whether to 
die a private in the ranks, or to live in com- 
mand of a division, I have a heart equal to 
either fate.”’ 

The hour growing late, however, the bar- 
oness assigned rooms to her guests, and 
then retired. Bertrand had long been yawn- 
ing, in spite of the bright eyes of pretty 
little Minna. 

**Go to bed,”’ said Victor to his comrade, 
** One of us must keep watch—let it be me; 
I can take my rest to-morrow.”’ 

*“*You were always a good fellow, Vic- 
tor,”’ said Bertrand, at the end of a prodi- 
gious yawn. “And it would be useless for 
me to play the sentinel, for I should be sure 
to sleep upon my post. Good-night.” 

Victor sat down in the drawing-room, 
having first loaded and primed his musket, 
aud prepared for his night’s vigil. The 
beauty and grace of the baroness had made 
a strong inpression on him. For years he 
had led the stormy life of a soldier, without 
once mingling in the polished society—in 
the heart of which he had been born.’ This 
lovely woman brought back to him memo- 
ries of peaceful life, of bright saloons, of 
radiant ladies, of mazy dances and sumptu- 
ous entertainments. Might he not one day, 
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in happier times, fame and fortune achieved, 
the sword sheathed, aspire to her favor? 

From the midst of dreams like these, he 
was aroused by a shriek in the corridor. 
Catching up his musket, he rushed into the 
entry, and at the further end of it, just be- 
fore the open window, he saw the baroness 
struggling in the grasp of a strange man. 

“Help! help!’ she cried, and bursting 
from the hands of the intruder, she rushed 
towards Victor, and sank fainting at his 
feet. 

The soldier’s wrath mounted like a blaze, 

** Villain!’ he shouted. 

He had dropped his musket, and grappled 
with his adversary hand-to-hand, The lat- 
ter, watching his opportunity, made a 
snatch at the handle of a poignard he wore 
in his bosom, Quick as thought, Victor 
disarmed him, and, exerting all his latent 
strength, caught him up in his arms, and 
dashed him headlong through the open 


* window. 


‘‘ Where is he?’’ cried the baroness, at 
last restored to consciousness. 

hope I have killed him,” replied Vic- 
tor. you know him?”’ 

“Jt is the Count Von Attenberg,’’ re- 
plied the baroness, aghast. ‘One of the 
most influential men in Weimar, and more 
than suspected of being a friend of France. 
You are entitled to all my confidence, and 
I will withhold nothing. This man is a re- 
jected suitor. He attempted to carry me 
off this night by force, and compel me to 
marry him. If he is at liberty, he will 
move heaven and earth to effect your de- 
struction and ruin my fame.” 

Victor walked to the window, and looked 
out. A neighboring bivouac fire brought 
every object into full prominence. 

‘He must have got off unharmed,” he 
muttered to himself. 

‘*Hark!’ said the baroness. “I hear 
the tramp of soldiers, They halt before the 
house. I hear the street door open. Min- 
na must have admitted them. Fly—hide 
yourself.”’ 

**Where?”’ asked Victor. ‘They will 
search the house,”’ 

“There is one room they will not search,” 
replied the baroness. 

** What one?” 

“My chamber.” She flung the door 
open. “Enter, sir. It is the only place of 
refuge.”’ 

' Aguard soon made its appearance. Ac- 
20 


companying the officer in command, was 
the Count Von Attenberg. 

“Are you sure, count,”’ asked the officer, 
‘that you can identify the villain who at- 
tempted your life?” 

*“*Tcould not see his face,’’ replied the 
count. I think I should know him 
by his figure.” 

** He has hardly had time to escape,” re- 
plied the officer. ‘‘And we will search 
every room in the house.”’ 

‘*Every room but one,” said the baron- 
ess, advancing. 

“Without exception,” said the French 
officer. 

** You will except, I know, my own pri- 
vate apartment,” said the baroness, 

** Certainly,” replied the officer, bowing, 

The baroness felt a load lifted from her 

heart. 
In the mean time, the struggle had aroused 
Bertrand from his first sleep, and from his 
chamber door he had become cognizant of 
all that followed. He heard the officer in 
command say to Von Attenberg: 

“Tfhe is taken, he will be dealt with 
summarily. Fifteen paces and a volley wilk 
square his account.”’ 

A moment afterwards Bertrand presented 
himself, and saluted the French officer, 

‘**Captain,”’ said he, surrender with- 
out summons,” 

“Do you know that man?” asked the 
officer of Von Attenberg. 

“Iknow him,” said Bertrand, saluting 
the count. ‘‘ He had a falling out with me 
just now—out of the window.” 

know the marshal’s order,’ said 
the officer, sternly. 

** By heart,”’ replied the soldier. “ Take 
meaway. The sooner it’s over, the better.” 

** Permit me to speak one word with this 
man,’’ said the baroness. 

The officer in command of the squad as- 
sented, and the lady drew Bertrand out of 
earshot of the witnesses, 

** You are innocent,”’ she said, in a trem- 
ulous tone. 

have confessed,”’ replied the soldier. 

“But you are innocent,’? pursued the 
lady. 

Be it answered Bertrand. Vic- 
tor saved my life in battle—I swore that I 
would repay the deed the next time his own 
was in peril, The hour has come, and lam 
ready. When the muster roll is called in 
heaven, I shall answer to my name.” 
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But Victor would never permit this.” 
** He must not know it till it is all over.” 
The baroness wrung her hands. 
**T know not what to do,” she cried. 
**Do nothing,” returned the soldier. 
** Captain, I am ready.” 
**You shall be saved, if human power 
can effect it,’? were the last words of the 
baroness. 


CHAPTER IIL 
TEN YEARS AFTER. 


At the close of a fine October day in the 
year 1816, a man of middle age, strongly 
built, with dark gray hair and mustache, 
and wearing a long, faded, blue surtout but- 
toned closely to the throat, and a cap of the 
same color, which had seen long service, 
knocked at the door of a stately house in 
Weimar. 

It was opened by a corpulent, jovial, 
red-faced man, attired in a plain livery. 

‘This is the house of the Baroness Von 
Arneim, I believe.” 

It is,’’ 

* Ts the baroness at home?” 

** Not exactly—but I expect her.”’ 

“She lives here?” 

** Not exactly, sir,’’ replied the red-faced 
man. “But this is her home—that, is 
when she is at home, which is rarely.”’ 

“T am weary—having walked a long dis- 
tance,”’ said thestranger. ‘‘ Have you any 
objection to my walking in and resting for 
a while?” 

‘None in the least, sir. The doors of 
this house are always open, though the mis- 
tress is rarely at home.” 

The stranger was ushered into the sitting- 
room, and the corpulent man who had ad- 
mitted him busied himself in procuring re- 
freshments, bread and cheese, and beer, of 
which the stranger gratefully partook. 

‘Pardon me, sir,’’ said the red-faced 
man, “but though you speak German ex- 
cellently, I thought I detected a little of the 
French accent.”’ 

“I came by it honestly,” said the stran- 
ger. “Iam a Frenchman.” 

“Your hand?’ cried the red-faced man. 
“JT, too, am a Frenchman. Vive la 
France!”’ 

“Vive la France!”’ repeated the stranger. 
* But how comes it that you, a lover of la 
bella France, are settled down away here in 
Germany?” 


“Ah! itis a long story, fellow-country- 
man,” said the man. “I came here with 
the French army in 1806, this very day, ten 
years ago. This is between ourselves, I 
and a comrade were quartered in this house. 
He had a scuffle with one of the grandees of 
the place, and came near killing him. A 
guard came to arrest him. I confessed the 
crime to save his life, for he had once saved 
mine. Luckily, my affair was put off till 
the next morning—and for want of a better 
prison, I was lodged in an outhouse. But 
my good angel was not asleep.”’ 

** Your good angel ?”’ 

‘Yes, in the shape of as plump and pret- 
ty a girl as ever your eyes rested on. My 
angel cajoled the sentinels, gave them 
drugged wine, and when they were sound 
asleep, set me at liberty, and found mea 
secure hiding-place. The grand army 
marched away without me. In due time I 
emerged into daylight again, shaved off my 


whiskers and moustache, bade adieu to 


eagles and to glory, married my preserver, 
and became a steward, as my wife is house- 
keeper, to the Baroness Ida Von Arneim— 
the loveliest and most unhappy lady in the 
world.” 

** What is the cause of her unhappiness?” 

** That is a secret known only to herself,” 
said the ex-soldier. “All I know about it 
is, that, a few months after the battle of 
Jena, she left Weimar suddenly, and went 
away, somewhere, where, I knownot. She 
came back in a year, much changed in ap- 
pearance, though still lovely, but with a 
sad, spiritual beauty, touching to look upon. 
She did not remain here long, but went 
away to a country-house in Berlin, whither 
she was summoned by her father, old Gen- 
eral Von Rastadt, who found himself in 
failing health. She always comes here, 
however, on the anniversary of the battle of 
Jena—this day—and generally remains for 
afew days. She is kind to us—gentle as 
ever—but something evidently weighs upon 
her mind.” 

** Has she shown no intention of chang- 
ing her condition—of marrying again?’ 
asked the stranger. 

‘None. She has had suitors—more than 
I can reckon on my fingers—but she sends 
them all to the right about, in double quick 
time. This makes us think that her sad- 
ness is an affair of the heart. My wife, 
Minna, will have it that she lost her heart 
to my comrade, Victor, who was quartered 
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here with me, after the battle of Jena. But 
I don’t believe in love at first sight—not I! 
Victor was a fine fellow, however. I won- 
der what has become of him.”’ 

** Killed, most probably,’”’ said the stran- 
ger. “Few of the old Guard survived 
Waterloo,” 

“Ah! Waterloo! they were too much 
for the Little Corporal there. English, 
French, Dutch, Germans, all the world 
against him. But for the baroness I should 
have been forced to march against the em- 
peror. But she saved me from conscription, 
and, thank Heaven! Europe is at peace once 
more. But you must excuse me now, for 1 
hear carriage-wheels, and it may be the 
baroness.”’ 

In ashort time the door opened, and a 
lady appeared, accompanied by an old gen- 
tleman. It was the baroness, and her fath- 
er, General Von Rastadt. 

**T am told you wished to see me, sir,”’ 
said the baroness. 

‘Yes, madame,” replied the stranger, 
with some embarrassment; “‘ that is, if I 
have the honor of addressing the Baroness 
Ida Von Arneim.” 

“That is my name, sir,’’ said the lady. 

Bertrand, and his wife Minna, now a 
pretty dame, had entered the room, and 
were busy with some household arrange- 
ments, but of course their curiosity per- 
mitted them to lose nothing of what passed 
between the mysterious stranger and their 
mistress, 

years ago,”’ said the stranger, 
young French soldier, who bore the name 
of Victor, was a guest in this house.” 

‘*T remember him,”’ said the baroness, in 
a voice shaken with emotion. ‘I have 
heard nothing of him since that day. [ 
have supposed him—” here the tears gath- 
ered in her eyes—* dead.’”’ 

“He is not dead,’’ replied the stranger. 

The baroness raised her eyes to heaven, 
and clasped her hands, while her lips moved 
as if uttering a prayer. 

‘* He lives, sir, you say?” she resumed, 
but deeply agitated. 

** Lives and is well. Moreover, he would 
present himself here if he thought you 
hadn’t forgotten him.” 

‘*I thought he had forgotten me,’’ said 
the baroness, in a low tone. 

Not for one moment!”’ cried the stran- 
ger. ‘*In the roar of battle—in the hour of 
victory—in the hour of defeat—at Moscow, 


at the Berezina, at Waterloo—he thought 
of you as the devotee thinks of his patron 
saint. ‘Look on me,” he cried, advanc- 
ing into the full light of the apartment (he 
had hitherto kept himself in the shade)— 
“Ida Von Arneim, have you forgotten your 
poor Victor?” 

He extended his arms. The baroness 
rushed to his embrace, and folded him to 
her heart. 

“‘Are you not a little too demonstrative, 
my dear?’’ asked her father, uneasily, as he 
drew her away from the guest, whose faded 
surtout and general shabbiness impressed 
him most unpleasantly. 

‘You know the inestimable service he 
rendered me,’’ said the baroness, apologeti- 
cally. 

“* Yes—yes—I know all about that,” said 
the general, testily. 

“Ten thousand bombshells?’ cried Ber- 
trand, “‘ what a lout I was not to recognize 
my old comrade! If German beer and sau- 
sages hadn’t muddled my brain, [ should 
have known him among a thousand.”’ 

And he hugged his old comrade to his 


. heart. Minna, too, received an affectionate 


embrace and recognition. 

“And now, sir,” said the old general, 
stiffly, ‘‘ pray tell me what I can do for 
you.”’ 

**T come, sir,” said Victor, ‘‘to ask you 
for the hand of your daughter.’’ 

The blood mounted to the old general’s 
face. He eyed the speaker from head to 
foot, in speechless indignation. At last he 
found breath to say: 

‘Upon my word, sir, you are a very 
modest man.”’ 

**T await your answer, sir,’’ said Victor, 
placidly. 

“Are you serious?”’ 

** Quite serious.” 

“Very good, sir. Then I reply that my 
daughter, with my consent, bestows her 
hand on no one who is not my equalin 
rank and position.’’ 

** That is fair and proper,’’ answered Vic- 


tor, coolly. 


“In the first place, then,’ said Von 
Rastadt, “‘I am a general.”’ 

“So am I,” answered Victor, throwing 
open his surtout, and displaying the uni- 
form and insignia of hisrank. ‘“ But I out- 
rank you, for I am a marshal of France.’’ 

“*T wear the cross of the Black Eagle,” 
said Von Rastadt. 
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“And I the cross of the Legion of Honor,” 
answered Victor. 

**T am a baron of the empire.”’ 

“And La duke and peer of France—the 
proofs are at your disposal. Though I fol- 
lowed my emperor to the fatal field of 
Waterloo, the king has restored me to the 
honors and estates of my race. As duke 
and marshal of France, may I, Victor St. 
Bride, call myself your equal, baron?” 

“Give me your hand, my dear duke,” 
said the old man, ‘‘I shall be proud of your 
alliance. Ida, what say you to this gentle- 
man’s offer?’ 

The baroness blushed deeply, but was 
silent. 

“Shall I betray our secret, Ida?’ asked 
St. Bride, taking her hand. 

The baroness nodded assent. 

“Then know,”’’ said St. Bride, “‘ that this 
lady is already my wifel’’ 

“Your wife!’ said the astounded gen- 
eral. 

**Ten years ago to-night, we were mar- 
ried in this house by Father Franz, an aged 
priest, who is still alive to testify to the 
fact. It was a night of terror—the night 
that followed the battle of Jena. I saved 
your daughter from forcible abduction, but, 
by the act, incurred the deadly enmity of 
the Count Von Attenberg. Soldiers were 
sent to arrest me—only one room in the 
house was sacred from search. That room 
—sacred as a holy shrine—no man living 
had a right to occupy but her husband. 
She hid me there. There, that no blot 
might rest upon her fame, our hands were 
united by a priest. But I, a poor soldier, 
never dreamed of caliing her my own, 
though the church would have sanctioned 
the pretension. I tore myself away from 
my generous benefactress, and followed the 
‘fortunes of war. I had released her from 
her vows, the moment they were uttered. 
But I did not forget her. I had before 
lived for glory—I now lived for love. I 
sought promotion in the cannon’s mouth, 
because each step raised me nearer to her 
social level. Then came the fatal field of 
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Waterloo. I survived the carnage, but I 
deemed my fortunes ruined by the event. 
The influence of my family, however, now 
once more, by the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, replaced to their former rank, sufficed 
to procure an amnesty for the past, and 
open a path to the future. I was presented 
to the king, and he was good enough to say, 
that he knew a soldier who had been as 
true as I had been to Napoleon would be 
true to his legitimate sovereign, now that 
the sceptre had irrevocably changed hands. 
Once secure in my position, I hastened to 
Weimar to find Ida, yet free, yet loving, yet 
trusting, and oh! more beautiful than ever.” 

Baron Von Rastadt took a huge pinch of 
snuff. 

‘Very romantic, and very irregular!’ 
said he. ‘‘ Nothing equal to it in the an- 
nals of the Von Rastadts, and they date 
back to the time of Noah. But what’s done 
can’t be undone, though it may as well re- 
main a family secret. That marriage was 
null and void. There must be a public 
ceremony.”’ 

‘** But you forgive us, father!’ said Ida. 

* Of course I do,” said the old gentleman, 
* Cordially—entitely.”’ 

The duke and the baroness were publicly 
united in a few days, with all the ceremony 
and parade that the rank of the parties re- 
quired. The grand duke and duchess were 
present on the occasion, and it was remem- 
bered long afterwards that Goethe kissed 
the bride. 

In the happy years that followed, they 
divided their time between Paris and Wei- 
mar. Bertrand and Minna followed their 
fortunes, treated always rather as friends 
than domestics. Indeed when wholly alone, 
Victor and Bertrand fought their battles 
over again, and renewed the familiarity of 
their old campaigning days. But in the 
presence of company, the the ex-grenadier 
treated his old comrade with the most punc- 
tilious respect, nor was he ever known to 
boast among his associates of his former 
intimacy with a peer and a marshal of 
France, 
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FLORETTE. 


BY ADA STRICKLAND. 


It was a battered and disreputable look- 
ing old cage, and the bird within it was no 
dainty golden plumed songster swinging 
gayly in his gilded ring, and bursting into 
merry song with the slightest provocation. 
No! He was as battered and forlorn as his 
cage, and both were strangely out of keep- 
ing with the other dainty belongings of the 


‘room. So I was not at all surprised to see 


our proud little Ethel’s nose curl up at the 
corners as she edged away from it. 

“*What can make Auntie Nell keep such 
a looking thing as this in her room, Belle 
Branscom,’”’ she said, ‘‘when there are 
such beautiful, beautiful birds in the city, 
and cages just like little parlors? It’s an 
awful old thing.”’ 

** It’s not an awful old thing at all, Ethel 
Arden,’’ said my small niece Belle, indig- 
nantly, ‘‘ and you are a very unpolite girl to 
say so. There! He’s the dearest bird in 
the world, and I'd rather have him than all 
your ‘ beautiful, beautiful birds.’ ”’ 

“He can’t sing a note,” said Ethel, 
briefly. 

“IT don't care if he can’t. He. hollers 
real pretty sometimes when he’s a mind to.” 

Just then Ethel’s mamma called her to 
come down-stairs, and the bird was soon 
forgotten by both children. But I left my 
sewing and came and stood fora long time 
by that time-worn cage. Ethel would have 
been still more surprised if she had seen the 
tears that fell on the rough plumage of the 
gray old bird, That evening when the chil- 
dren gathered round me, begging for astory, 
I told them the true history of the bird 
Florette,choosing words to suit the romance- 
loving Ethel. 

Afar off in a beautiful Southern State, 
among its tropical flowers, lived a happy 
family of four brothers and sisters. Despis- 
ing the lowly abodes of men, the parents 
had built them a home among the branches 
of a stately tree, and here nestling among 
the soft green leaves they sang and danced 
through the long bright days, and when the 
evening shadows fell, sweet and clear arose 
their hymn of praise to Him who had 
made their lives so joyous. Knowing little 
and caring less for the great busy world that 


lay beyond their native forest, so full of 
wicked men and unholy schemes, they had 
lived this pleasant life almost a year before 
a great calamity befell them. One day 
when the mother was giving them their 
daily lesson in vocal music, and each little 
heart was swelling with song, there came a 
murmur of voices beneath the tree. Bid- 
ding them be silent the mother listened anx- 
iously, peering cautiously through the 
leaves to see what the intruders were like, 
Live giants they looked to her as they threw 
themselves down on the greensward, but 
they were really only two school-boys on a 
hunting tour. Listen! the poor little moth- 
er can hear her own heart beat as one ex- 
claims, *‘ Now, Will, 1 must have a bird! 
I’m not going home without one. I thought, 
from what you wrote, I had only to reach 
for a mocking bird down here in Florida, 
and there I had him.”’ 

“Plenty of them,’ said the other. 
** Only we don’t happen to find them.” 

Just at this crisis a neighboring jay-bird 
set up such a song as no mortal mocking- 
bird could withstand, and before the moth- 
er could interpose, the youngest of her nest- 
lings sent up an answering song, mimicking 
the harsh tones of his neighbor, and so far 
surpassing him that in that instant he 
sealed his own fate. In a twinkling gun 
and coat were thrown aside and Eddie was 
ascending the tree. The frightened mother 
flew off, calling loudly for her mate, and 
careering wildly about the tree, but all in 
vain. 

‘There! there!’’ said the boy, taking the 
singer in his hand and smoothing the ruffled 
plumage. ‘‘I only want one of your babies, 
Mrs. Mocker,”’ and he left the mother to 
console herself with the thought that if one 
of them must be taken, it was best it should 
be the one who had brought this terrible 
fright upon them. The captured bird was 
taken home and solemnly christened Flo- 
rette. Soon he was taken from that State 
toa more western one, where he became 
the joy and pride of his young master’s 
heart. Such a talented bird was never be- 
fore known. He was full of cunning tricks, 
but his favorite one seemed to be that of 
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kissing. He would do anything for a kiss 
from his master, from standing on his head 
in his bath dish, to whistling ‘* Daisy Dean,” 
without a false note. Thus four years 
passed by, and the boy became a man, but 
his bird was dear to his heart as. ever. 
When the war came upon us, he with the 
other boys of his native town joined the 
grand army of the nation, and went to fight 
for her honor. But what to do with Flo- 
rette. He could not bear to part with him, 
and besides he had no mother or sister who 
would love him for his master’s sake. So 
when Company A went into winter quar- 
ters, in the tent of the young captain swung 
Florette’s cage, and in it Florette discoursed 
sweet music to an appreciating audience, 
When marching orders came the cage was 
placed in an ambulance; and thus the bird 
followed his master through the war, with 
Sherman in his march to the sea—into the 
hospital, comforting the sick and wounded 
with his sweet notes of hopeandcheer. At 
last the war was over, and Florette and his 
master came home. And it was not long 
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until Edward gave the bird a mistress who 
had known and loved him all his life, and 
the three went together to a new home in a 
distant foreign land. Hardly a year had 
passed in the new home before the dreadful 
scourge yellow fever laid its blighting hand 
upon Florette’s master, and they buried 
him there so far from home. The widow 
was left to return to that saddened home 
with no token of all the joy that went out 
with her, but the battered old cage and the 
silent bird. He is with her still, Ethel. 
Too old and too sorrowful to sing, he can 
only evince his joy at the sight of his dead 
master’s friend by a feeble fluttering of his 
wings and one sweet but solitary note. Do 
you wonder now, Ethel, that Auntie Nell 
keeps the old cage and the ugly bird in her 
room? 

Ethel could make me no answer, but 
there were tears in her blue eyes, and when 
next she passed the cage she stroked the 
bird tenderly and whispered softly to her- 
self, 
**It was Uncle Edward’s bird,’’ 


LADY MEREDITH’S COMPANIONS. 
BY MES. MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

Lady Mary Meredith’s—not Lady Julia- 
na’s—husband was only plain Mr. William 
Meredith until he was knighted; I am not 
sure for what. I believe he made a large 
fortune in railways and steamboats and fac- 
tories—and he got knighted on that ac- 
count, I suppose. But Lady Juliana’s hus- 
band, who was Sir Wililiam’s first cousin, 
was a baronet; and on this aecount, as well 
as because her great-grandmother was an 
earl’s third countess, or her step-sister was 
once engaged to a viscount, or because 
George the Fourth danced with her mother 
at a ball in Bath, and was reported to have 
said that she ought to be a princess—I can- 
not tell which of the three, but Lady Juliana 
was unceasingly alluding to them, and, in 
virtue therefore of her noble blood and her 
noble connections and belongings, she quite 
looked down, or pretended to do so, on Lady 
Mary. A very nasty woman I always con- 
sidered Lady Juliana; but she was aristo- 
cratic and imposing in appearance, and 


could be very lady-like and polite when she 
considered it worth her while. 

I lived with Aunt Jane before I was mar- 
ried, near Cheshunt, Lady Meredith’s beau- 
tiful place, which Sir William had bought 
a few years before he died. I was very fond 
of Lady Mary. She was such an old dear, 
with her funny, short, frizzled gray curls 
and the big crimson roses in her beautiful 
white satin-trimmed caps. She would not 
wear a widow’s cap for a longer space than 
twelve months, she hated them so, deeply 
as she mourned her good, kind Sir William 
—which no one that knew her doubted for 
a moment, although Lady Juliana did say 
such things about Lady Mary, not only for- 
getting what was due to her husband’s 
memory, but to her own age, in wearing 
Parisian head-dresses, and Lady Mary re- 
torted. She was a terrible old lady when 
she was wronged or offended, though so 
gentle and easy-going and affectionate. At 
other times no one could help liking her. 
Why, it was Lady Mary who made the ma 
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—I mean brought about the acquaintance 
between dear Ralph and myself! He was 
just settled in his Leighmouth practice 
then, and Lady Meredith used to ask him 
over to Cheshunt on an average about four 
times a week, Of course sometimes he 
could only come once in a fortnight, but, 
whenever he did come, Lady Mary was sure 
to cajole me over too, to help her with her 
wool-work. I believe that was the standing 
excuse; and then she managed to send 
Ralph and me into the conservatory or the 
garden, to do something or other to the 
flowers or the hot-beds, which somehow 
never seemed to get done; and then—dear 
me!—by the time I had finished “ ground- 
ing” the last of the half-dozen of chair- 
seats in Lady Mary’s exquisitely brilliant 
Berlin wool-work, I had promised to become 
Mrs, Ralph Seymour, and the half-dozen 
chair-seatings and a lovely silver coffee and 
tea service came to me as a wedding present 
from Lady Meredith’s kind hands. Miss 
Nellie Fraser, Lady Mary’s companion, 
was my bridesmaid. That was the girl I 
was going to be so jealous of, because Ralph 
admired her yellow hair, and low, broad, 
statuesque brow, and white, blue-veined 
temples, so much; and Lady Meredith gave 
me such a scolding, I remember, for even 
hinting that ‘‘ the innocent child,’ as she 
called her, ‘‘ever had an idea about such 
things in her poor little head.” 

She was not Lady Meredith’s companion 
at that time, but had been staying with her 
grandfather, old Doctor Fraser, for change 
of air; and Lady Meredith, her motherly 
heart overflowing with sympathy and ten- 
derness for the fragile, consumptive-looking 
girl, had carried her off bodily to Cheshunt, 
and installed her in a delightful little cream- 
and-rose-color chintz-furnished bedroom 
next her own, where she nursed and fussed 
over her to her heart’s content, and led poor 
Nellie an awful life, between bark and qui- 
nine, port-wine, beef-tea, warm salt-baths, 
and new flannel. 

And I was actually silly enough to think 
of being jealous of the poor, pale-faced little 
girl because Ralph had talked to her and 
admired her! I did not get jealous, after 
all, you know, for the very next day, when 
Ralph and I were tying up some of Lady 
Meredith’s favorite carnations, he told me 
he loved me, and asked me to be his wife; 
and I broke off handfuls of the finest dou- 
ble pinks in my agitation, and strewed them 
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over the walk in a shocking manner, though, 
when I[ made confession of my absurdity to 
him afterwards, penitently repeating also 
Lady Meredith’s reproof, Ralph only looked 
up at the clouds and smiled quizzically. 

“One would think she was seven years 
old,” he said, satirically. ‘‘ Miss Eleanora 
Fraser is eighteen, and quite as clever and 
womanly as those auburn-haired, gray-eyed 
girls always are.” 

She did look an innocent child, neverthe- 
less, in her sweet, maidenly simplicity, so 
different from that absurd, simpering Miss 
Hill, or that bold, black-haired Charlotte 
Selden, whom I think Lady Meredith dis- 
liked more than she did any one in her life, 
except Lady Juliana. The intensity ef the 
nature of the quiet feud between them and 
poor old Lady Mary’s furious ire against 
Lady Juliana’s haughty airs and fashionable 
impertinence were something amazing; but, 
in Miss Selden’s case, there was a great deal ~ 
of wounded feeling in Lady Meredith’s 
heart at the ungrateful return which the 
girl had made her who was not only kind 
—Lady Mary could never be anything else 
to her werst foe—but a generous, affection- 
ate, and considerate friend. And then, 
after all, her behaviour in that Montressor 
affair! As Lady Meredith used to say to 
me, with a solemn shake of the white satin 
ribbons and big crimson roses: 

‘* My dear, there will be retributive justice 
for Charlotte Selden’s double treachery!’ 

It was just that—double treachery, selfish, 
wicked deceit, and underhand scheming and 
plotting. And the number of lies she told! 
But what can you expect from a woman 
with great coarse, black hair, broad, coarse 
eyebrows, a high color, bright, staring, 
black eyes, a loud voice, and five feet nine 
of solid stature? ‘‘ Nothing,’ I say; but 
Ralph says, ‘‘ Nonsense! They are as nice 
women as can be—sometimes,”’ 

Well, Lady Meredith took this person— 
she was not a lady any more than I am 
Lalla Rookh—down into Wiltshire with her 
when she went to spend Christmas at Hewell 
Court—that magnificent old place belonging 
to Mr. Broughton, the member for some 
queer place in Durham or Cornwall—and, 
as Lady Meredith always did, she introduced 
Miss Selden, her companion, to all her 
friends and acquaintances as an equal and 
an honored guest, and expected them to 
treat her accordingly. 

I believe she had quite a little plot of— 
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well, I suppose I must call it match-making, 
though I dislike the word so much, for the 
benefit of her dear Miss Selden sketched out 
beforehand, and made her a present, not- 
withstanding her handsome salary, of the 
most beautiful black velveteen costume I 
have ever seen, trimmed lavishly with lovely 
satiny silver-colored grebe. But Miss Char- 
lotte Selden had no notion of depending on 
Lady Meredith’s present for a handsome 
dress, and she fairly astounded her and 
every one else by the variety and richness 
of her costumes. 

“TI always delighted in seeing her well 
dressed and attractive-looking, my dear, 
you know,”’ Lady Meredith said, deprecat- 
ingly; ‘‘ but really, when she used to come 
sailing into the drawing-room in such a 
peculiar way, with her head up and her 
train of violst silk flowing yards behind her, 
and her corsage so dreadfully low’’—and 
the dear old lady’s hands used to touch me- 
chanically the band of her silk apron—“ and 
her hair frizzed up and curled down and 
puffed out until it was the size of my ebony 
cabinet there, I used to feel quite uncom- 
fortable, and the ladies used to talk quite 
bitterly to me, as if I could help it.’’ 

She dressed in white llama and swans- 
down in the morning, and played billiards 
with Harry Montressor; in furs and velvet 
in the afternoon, when she went skating on 
the great lake in the park with Captain 
Wriothesley of the Coldstream Guards, or 
Harry Montressor; and in mauve silk or 
white grenadine, with pearls in her hair, in 
the evening, when she sang duets and played 
chess with Mr. Broughton or Harry Mon- 
tressor. The young woman thought noth- 
ing at all of rose-colored satin, eider-down 
skirts, ostrich-plumed hats, French bonnets 
of ruby velvet, and thirty-shilling boots with 
heels three inches high, tipped with brass 
which clinked like the spurs of a cavalry 
major. 

No wonder the ladies frowned, and the 
dowager Mrs. Montressor said indignantly 
that she should like to know what salary 
Lady Meredith paid that companion of hers. 
She was young Harry Montressor’s mother, 
and was staying at Hewell Court at the 
time, and her niéce also, Harry’s cousin and 
fiancee, an amiable, pretty girl, devotedly 
attached to him, and an heiress to boot, 
whose ample fortune Mrs, Montressor fondly 
hoped would clear off every remaining debt 
or mortgage on her son’s Cumberland es- 
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tate. Unfortunately the dowager’s insulting 
remarks about Miss Selden were overheard . 
by that young lady, and, I dare say, helped 
to determine her in her scheme of reprisal, 
for Mrs. Montressor had scarcely awakened 
to a consciousness of what was going on, 
and taken her delinquent son to task, hada 
serious talk with her niece, and begun to 
make speedy preparations for the final 
achievement of her cherished desire, in the 
union of their hearts, hands, and fortunes— 
I believe she had arranged the name and 
number of the bridesmaids—when, to her 
rage, mortification, and dismay, she proved 
the truth of Robert Burns’s assertion that 


“The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley,’’ 


when one morning, as she was leisurely en- 
joying her late breakfast in her dressing- 
room, a perfumed rose-colored note was 
handed to her, inscribed in Charlotte Sel- 
den’s dashing black caligraphy; and I leave 
you to imagine the nnfortunate dowager’s 
feelings when the flippantly written epistle 
informed her that the writer had at length 
yielded to ‘‘dear Harry’s solicitations,’’ 
and, having been married to him by special 
license an hour before, was then on her way 
to the Isle of Wight for ashort honeymoon, 
and that, although Mrs, Montressor had not 
treated her very kindly or very courteously, 
she intended on her return “to forget and 
forgive,’’ and remained her “ dutiful daugh- 
ter-in-law, Charlotte Montressor.”’ 

Nobody ever has much sympathy for the 
disappointment of a match-making mother, 
and Mrs. Montressor was not made an ex~- 
ception; but every one pitied and sympa- 
thized with the poor young girl, Harry 
Montressor’s gentle, affectionate coasin, 
whom he had so slighted and insulted. Mrs, 
Montressor was frantic; Mr, and Mrs. 
Broughton were extremely displeased and 
offended; and between them all poor Lady 
Meredith got such severe blame for her 
companion’s conduct that she left Hewell 
Court in high dudgeon next day, and never 
visited there again. 

** How was I to know she was plotting to 
inveigle Harry Montressor at the very time 
that I fancied that nice young Gilbert, the 
curate, was just going to propose to her, 
and I had made up my mind to give her 
that beautiful gray-and-violet carpet which 
I had bought for the small drawing-room, 
and my majolica vase with the twisted-pat- 
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tern rings?” said poor Lady Meredith. 
‘How was I to know that she was dread- 
fully in debt for all those fine clothes? She 
told me her uncle used to send her money. 
And, as for her early walks in the park, she 
said she could never breakfast without a 
good walk first; and I never dreamt but 
that she went out for a nice ‘ constitutional,’ 
Lizzie, until I smelt cigar-smoke so strong 
about her veil and jacket one day.’’ 

And then, as a frightful warning and ex- 
ample, Lady Meredith related the whole 
history of Mrs. Charlotte Montressor, nee 
Selden, in minute detail to her next com- 
panion, a young lady with a round face, 
full, red lips, and half-shut eyes—Miss So- 
phia Hill—who actually appeared neither 
shocked nor alarmed—who giggled surrep- 
titiously, in fact, several times during the 
terrible recital—and immediately afterwards 
evinced a decided tendency to imitate Miss 
Selden’s brilliant achievement at the earliest 
opportunity, and, having cultivated a clan- 
destine acquaintance with a fascinating, 
perfumed, and mustached gentleman stay- 
ing in the neighborhood for a few weeks’ 
grouse-shooting, who used to talk to her 
through a hole in a quickset hedge, and 
flung a billet-doux up to her window one 
night and broke a pane of glass, ran out one 
morning at six o’clock, leaving the hall- 
door wide open, rushed off to the county 
town with the fascinating gentleman, mar- 
ried him in a desperate hurry, and then fled 
back in a state of triumphant agitation and 
her best green silk dress, to tell Lady Mere- 
dith that she had just been espoused by Mr. 
Harcourt Moore, heir-presumptive to fifteen 
thousand a: year and a baronetcy! Alas! 
the perfumed and mustached bridegroom 
was not Mr, Harcourt Moore, but that gen- 
tleman’s ‘‘ gentleman,” who copied his mas- 
ter very closely in the matter of coats and 
shirt-studs, bear’s grease and waxed and 
spiked ‘‘imperial!’”’ One of the smartest 
and nattiest of valets, and the son of an 
honest butcher in Bethnal Green, he had 
wedded Miss Sophia Hill in his proper name 
—which, if not quite so euphonious as his 
borrowed one, at least had the advantage of 
being his own—Mogley—Thomas Mogley; 
she had therefore no chance of escape on 
the score of illegality—so, after a few fits of 
hysterics, and an alarming effort to tear out 
Mr. Thomas Mogley’s eyes, his deluded 
bride succumbed to her fate with more good 
sense than she had ever exhibited on any 


previous occasion, and accompanying her 
lord to his native regions in Cockaigne, she 
took to letting lodgings in a comfortable 
house near the Strand, and, I hear, gained 
immense credit from her gentlemen board- 
ers for the superior excellence of her mut- 
ton-chops and kidney-puddings, Thomas 
Mogley, senior, supplying his son’s house 
with the best joints under market price. 

Lady Meredith, after this second catas- 
trophe in the annals of her companions, 
remained in a state of partial coma, as 
Ralph’s books say, when they mean half 
out of one’s senses, or stupefied, or some- 
thing like that, for a period of some six 
weeks. 

“Really, people will begin to think that I 
have something to do with those dreadful 
creatures who used to live in Fleet Street 
and marry people with curtain rings and by 
making them jump over brooms and things 
of that kind!’ cried the poor old lady, wip- 
ing her eyes. “And that horrid, prying 
woman, Lady Juliana, is going about telling 
everybody, and saying I ought to keep a 
chaplain at hand, and not give my compan- 
ions the trouble of running away at day- 
break to get married!’ 

“Try a married woman or an engaged 
young lady next time, Lady Meredith,” I 
suggested, looking up from the bead-work of 
a gorgeous watch-pocket with “ Ralph” on 
it in small Venetian pearls; ‘‘they are 
always more settled and steady; and I 
drew myself up, and took a stealthy peep of 
admiration at the ‘‘ A E I” on the inside of 
my turquoise-and-diamond engagement 
ring. 
Following my advice, therefore, with re- 
newed faith and hope, Lady Meredith the 
very next week secured, for the considera- 
tion of eighty pounds per annum, the ser- 
vices of a young lady—aged thirty-eight—a 
young lady with a hooked nose and com- 
pressed lips, long hands, blue spectacles, 
and aristocratic relatives. 

**A most superior creature, my dear!’’ 
whispered Lady Meredith, with an air of 
elation. ‘‘ Her manners have quite an ele- 
vated tone!’ 

So they had—such an elevated tone in- 
deed that they could never descend to the 
level of ordinary existence. 

**T have associated with few, but they 
were of noble name and birth,’’ she said, 
languidly, toying with her gold vinaigrette, 
after making some searching inquiries as to 
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Lady Meredith’s antecedents and Sir Wil- 
liam’s knighthood. 

“Tt is my belief,’ said Ralph, sotto voce, 
to me in the cushioned bay-window, ‘“ that 
her grandfather was a costermonger, or she 
would not talk such rubbish!’’ 

This, of course, was but a vile slander on 
Ralph’s part; still we did discover after- 
wards that Miss Henrietta De Courcy’s 
“papa,” although his ancestors “came 
over with the Conqueror,” as his daughter 
told us, had done very well as a soap-boiler 
for several years, until he became bankrupt 
and went to America. 

It was also an indivisible accompaniment 
of the elevated tone of Miss De Courcy’s 
manners that she should exhibit a profound 
indifference to and distaste for her sur- 
roundings, from Lady Meredith’s favorite 
dish of boiled leg of mutton, as she “so 
much preferred venison, if the haunch was 
not too fat,’’ to the color of the drab car- 
riage linings—‘* Lady Maude Carlyon, who 
had such exquisite taste, always had purple- 
blue or pale chocolate.”’ 

Nor could she, upon any occasion what- 
soever, walk out unattended by a footman, 
which, as Lady Meredith kept but one, was 
rather awkward at times. She was over- 
whelmed with astonishment to find that the 
bookshelves of neither the drawing-room 
nor the library contained Burke or De- 
brett’s invaluable volumes, and that Lady 
Meredith never consulted the Red Book, 
and seldom troubled her head about Who’s 
Who? 

**Dear Lady Meredith, do you not find 
the absolute necessity,’’ said she, raising 
her eyebrows, ‘‘of having those books at 
hand to consult when strangers introduce 
themselves, for instance, or are introduced 
to you, to feel quite certain that they are 
peopie whom you may know?”’ 

“‘T don’t care one pin who they are, Miss 
De Courcy, if they are nice people!” re- 
turned Lady Meredith, brusquely. She was 
beginning to get impatient with her aristo- 
cratic companion’s elevated tone and Nor- 
man blood. 

She grew more impatient when Miss De 
“Courcy constituted herself censor on the 
birth, breeding, appearance, and behaviour 
of her oldest and dearest friends, inquiring 
plaintively if Lady Meredith knew that Mrs. 
So-and-so was only an attorney’s daughter, 
and mentioning her extreme disappointment 
that “‘those L’Estranges’’ were not the 
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people she knew, and that she had fancied | 
they were the nieces of the Honorable Mar- 
cus L’Estrange—‘‘ such sweet girls—and so 
perfectly well-bred!”’ 

Ralph and I were so much beneath the 
notice of ‘‘the Norman,’’ as he christened 
her, that she ignored us altogether, except 
to reply in cold terms of disapproval when 
Lady Meredith asked her—fluttering her 
ribbons and rubbing her hands cheerily, 
poor old dear!—what she thought of our 
engagement. 

“Absurdly young, and unsuitably match- 
ed,”’ she said, scanning us from top to toe, 
while Ralph and I, standing on the hearth- 
rug, were discussing the merits and demer- 
its of Clarionville and Albion Lodge for our 
future home in Leighmouth, and deciding 
on the former because it had the largest 
drawing-room and was the most sheltered 
from the sea-breeze. But the negative char- 
acter of Miss De Courcy’s disapproval 
changed to positive only one week later. 

She had been prying about and watching 
us—old thing! Ralph had taken leavejof 
Lady Meredith, and had just mounted his 
horse, when I ran down the steps to saya 
last good-by tohim. Ralph, stooping down 
from the saddle—why, I might not see the 
poor dear boy for another fortnight!—swung 
me up with one arm from the ground and 
kissed me; and then espying Miss De Courcy 
at the window, he smiled maliciously, and 
kissed his hand twice over to her. 

She shut the window down with a bang, 
and, going to Lady Meredith, she said, in a 
kind of cold fury, that, if ‘‘that Doctor 
Seymour has no sense of propriety, Lady 
Meredith’s friend ’’—with an awful stress— 
** Miss Lizzie Houghton, should at least ex- 
hibit some lady-like decorum.”’ 

Lady Meredith heard the case through on 
both sides, and then she sniffed and put on 
her gold spectacles, 

‘*Dear me, Miss De Courcy,” said she, 
coolly, “‘ you were young yourself once— 
don’t make such a fuss about a trifle!’ 

I never imagined Lady Meredith could 
ever say anything so frightfully cutting. 

Miss De Courcy left the room in dead si- 
lence, shut herself up in herown apartment 
for two days, and at the end of that time 
informed Lady Meredith that a De Courcy 
never forgave an insult. 

‘*Dear me, what a terrible person you 
must be!’ said she, quietly turning over 
herwork. ‘*I think Lady Juliana Meredith 
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would suit you excellently, Miss De Courcy. 
I shall not care to have you near me any 
” 

**IT wish with all my heart, madam,”’ re- 
turned Miss De Courcy, growing greenish- 
white, “‘that I had taken Lady Juliana’s 
advice when she told me that both your 
household arrangements and the tone of 
your society were such as I had been unac- 
customed to, and that—’”’ 

**Don’t you quote Lady Juliana’s inso- 
lence to me in my own house!” cried Lady 
Meredith, fiercely—so fiercely that Miss De 
Courcy was inclined to believe discretion 
to be the better part of valor, and was silent 
fora minute. Then she drew her flowing 
dress around her in stately fashion and 
moved towards the door, 

** Nevertheless, madam,”’ said she, unable 
to withhold one Parthian dart, ‘‘ I prefer to 
consider the granddaughter of the Countess 
of Dunraven a higher authority in such 
matters than a commoner’s wife, even if he 
was knighted. And Lintend also that Lady 
Juliana—”’ 

“I declare, if you mention that woman’s 
name again in my presence,” remarked the 
old lady, quite beside herself, ‘Ill throw 
my work-basket at your head!’ And she 
caught hold of it, needles, balls of wool, 
scissors and all, with such deadly purpose 
that Miss De Courcy, without an instant’s 
delay, precipitately disappeared. 

It was not to be expected that a De Courcy 
could forgive the threat of a work-basket 
being thrown at her head; so, after a digni- 
fied exchange of frigid notes with Lady 
Meredith on the subject of salary, Miss De 
Courcy departed on the following day in 
company with a modicum of luggage—just 
five large trunks, three small ones, and a 
variety of rugs and cases, But, as Ralph 
said, ‘‘ she ‘came over with the Conqueror,’ 
you know.” 


CHAPTER II. 


After the departure of “the Norman” 
there was an interregnum of companions 
for a long time, until Nellie Fraser—who 
was now ‘quite well,’’ according to her 
own account—‘“ just beginning to live,’’ ac- 
cording to Lady Meredith’s—begged that 
her kind old friend would permit her to fill 
the situation until Lady Meredith could 
“get some one better.’’ So Nellie was in- 
stalled again in the little cream-and-rose- 
color dainty bedroom, and commenced ful- 
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filling the onerous duties of brushing Lady 
Mary’s silvery gray hair night and morning, 
“doing the famous white satin and 
“rose-colored caps, reading a psalm and a 
chapter of Thomas a Kempis before vreak- 
fast, and, after supper, making the strong 
orange-flavored Pekoe tea Lady Mary was 
so ford of, matching her Berlin-wool shades, 
and, for the rest, taking care that she her- 
self ate heartily, slept soundly, wore go- 
loshes when walking through the meadows, 
drank stout at her luncheon, and enjoyed 
herself to the utmost. Nothing gave greater 
offence to Lady Meredith than “ nimini- 
pimini people,” as she called them con- 
temptuously, ‘“‘who went moping about 
with long faces, instead of being thankful 
for the mercies of Providence, and looking 
healthy and happy as they ought to look.” 
Lady Meredith was inclined to use plain 
language when she was excited, and her 
companions always got sharply reproved if 
they confessed to having low spirits or lan- 
guid appetites. Ralph and I often laughed 
until we were tired to see poor dear old 
Lady Mary, as anxious as aher with one 
chicken, fussing about after her companion. 

** My little Nellie’’—she was quite pleased 
when she invented this appellation—*‘ does 
not look very bright this morning. I have 
just made her have some calf’s-foot jelly, 
Doctor Seymour, and sent her to take a 
turn in the garden. She must have some 
claret at her luncheon—though she dislikes 
it so, tiresome child!—or perhaps a little 
dry sherry. What do you think, Doctor 
Seymour?” 

“Oh, let her have the dry sherry, ma- 
dam,’’ Ralph would reply, gravely, “or 
anything she most prefers.” 

‘Ah, yes! But then she won’t prefer the 
things that are good for her,’ Lady Mere- 
dith would say, despondingly. ‘‘ There, 
now!’—this exclamation arose from her 
companion’s unexpected return, ‘“‘ Nellie, 
you have not taken half enough exercise! 
Tired, are you? Ah, well, then you shall 
go out for a nice drive with the ponies be- 
fore dinner, dear!’ And the poor childless 
old lady would stroke down her favorite’s 
yellow hair caressingly. 

But, as that winter drew on, thanks to 
the stout and the dry sherry, the continual 
petting and the carriage drives, Nellie Fra- 
ser, from being a tall, pale, slender girl, just 
like a fragile white wind-flower, bloomed 
out—to continue the floral simile—into a 
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perfect Christmas rose —frail enough, as 
such dainty blossoms are; but with the 
color and freshness of life and youth and 
beauty where one had scarcely hoped to 
ever find such again. And—as I said re- 
peatedly to Ralph—when she was out driv- 
ing in Lady Mary’s pretty phaeton, amongst 
the warm white furs and crimson rugs, 
dressed in her half-fitting braided purple 
cloth jacket and with her dark golden-brown 
sealskin cap resting coquettishly on the top 
of the wavy mass of fair hair, her little 
driving-gloves grasping the white reins 
that guided the spirited gray ponies so 
cleverly, her eyes liquid with excitement, 
and the deep pink flush from the frosty air 
tipping her dainty ears and chin and spread- 
ing softly on her fair cheek, one could not 
see for three counties round a purer, sweet- 
er, prettier girl than Nellie Fraser. 

Ralph would not agree with me, and said 
—oh, well, never mind what! Ralph used 
to say foolish things sometimes, I regret to 
state! 

Poor dear Lady Meredith seemed so de- 
lighted with the result of her care and in- 
dulgence, and her lonely maternal heart 
seemed to cling so to the fair, young, moth- 
erless girl, that I felt quite miserable to 
think of her ever being disappointed and 
left alone again—as I said to Ralph—left to 
the tender mercies of another bold, black- 
haired Charlotte Selden, or a frigid, vain, 
ridiculous old ‘‘ Norman ”’ creature—until I 
made Nellie solemnly promise me one day 
that she would never neglect poor dear old 
Lady Mary, or be ungrateful to her, or leave 
her for any one, or anything; and then I 
felt quite comfortable, though Ralph did 
laugh and “goon” so disagreeably. 

“Poor little Nellie Fraser!’—and then 
he used to chuckle in a manner that made 
me ‘throw the nearest book or cushion at 
him—so as not to hit him, you know. 
“Solemnly promised to be a companion for 
ever and ever! She won’t be full of envy 
and malice and all uncharitableness, on the 
score of ‘ guinea-gold wedding-rings,’ as the 
shopkeepers call them, after a certain day 
somewhere in the ensuing sweet spring- 
time?’ 

“ Ralph!” 

“She won’t get horribly interested ‘in the 
price per yard of white glace, and think the 
perfume of orauge-blossoms far sweeter 
than all the other odors of Araby the 
Blest!”’ 
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“T should like to know why?” I interro- 
gated, in a dignified tone. 
“Why?” exclaimed Ralph, making all 


‘his curly hair stand straight up, and rolling 


his eyes in a frenzied manner, certainly un- 
becoming in the steady young Leighmouth 
physician whom good old ladies took a deep 
interest in. ‘‘ Why does the sunflower turn 
to the sun? Why does the—the—young 
duck take to the water? Why does the—the 
beaver—’’ Here Lady Meredith and Nellie 
entered the room; and I was glad to see 
that Ralph had grace enough to look rather 
ashamed of himself and withdraw as quickly 
as possible. 

** Now, Lizzie, I’ll tell you what I have 
been thinking about,’”’ said Lady Meredith, 
when she was snugly ensconced in her fa- 
vorite seat, the downiest and puffiest of 
amber-damask-covered arm-chairs, a quan- 
tity of soft, snowy woollen knitting in her 
lap, and Nellie Fraser tatting beside her. 

“As my little Nellie is so much stronger 
now”—and Nellie got patted on the head 
with a bunch of knitting-needles—“‘ and you 
and Ralph Seymour are going to be married 
in the spring, I think I shall givea few nice 
Christmas and New-Year’s parties this 
winter. I want you young people all to 
enjoy yourselves; and Ralph may meet 
some people whom it will be advantageous 
for him toknow. There is that great geolo- 
gist, or traveller, or whatever he is—Mr. 
Hamilton—just come home to his house— 
don’t you know that place where all the 
owls are, Lizzie—Bramley Grange?—after 
being three or four years in—in—dear mel 
—that place that’s colored pink in the map 
of Asia—Afghanistan! Did you ever hear 
of such a dreadful place to think of living 
in, dear? So I mean to be kind and neigh- 
borly, and ask him over here very often— 
Bramley Grange is only three miles off, you 
know—and give the poor man a little cheer- 
ful civilized society after those horrid cop- 
per-colored people that won’t eat beef, and 
wear no clothes, and put hooks through 
their backs!’ said Lady Meredith, disre- 
spectfully jumbling up Buddha and Brah- 
ma. ‘*Heislonely and unmarried, too, poor 


. man,’’ she murmured, parenthetically. ‘‘ He 


might ’’—and she polished her spectacles 
slowly before she put them on, as if to en- 
able her to descry an auspicious matrimonial 
future for the Asiatic geologist. 
“* How old is he?’”’ I asked, eagerly. 
“Forty-five, Lizzie, but he looks much 
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older. His hair is quite gray,” said Lady 

Meredith, regretfully. ‘‘I knew poor Ger- 

ald Hamilton—as handsome a young lad as 

ever came from Eton—nearly thirty years 
” 

“O-h?’ ejaculated I, coldly. I did not 
see how people could take an interest in 
bachelors who were not under thirty and 
who had not curly brown hair and dark- 
blue eyes. 

“Why do you say ‘poor Gerald Hamil- 
ton,’ Lady Meredith?’ asked Nellie. 

** Because he has had bitter sorrows, my 
dear,” replied Lady Meredith, quickly and 
gravely —“‘ private family troubles with 
which no one has any concern, and which 
happened almost before you were born, my 
child.” 

Nellie sat silent, and I did also, for seve- 
ral minutes after this mild rebuke. 

‘* He is a great traveller and very learned?” 
she murmured, inquiringly, after this pause. 

“« Yes, dear, very learned and very clever,”’ 
replied Lady Meredith, with a shade of em- 
phasis. 

** Oh, I should like to listen to him and 
hear him tell of—of the world he has seen, 
and the great oceans and rivers and deserts!” 
Nellie Fraser said, earnestly, gazing dream- 
ily into the fire, 

**So you shall, dear; Iam sure you will 
like it, and it will be most improving to 
your mind,” returned Lady Meredith. 
“* Yes,’”’ she pursued, making her knitting- 
needles flash and click with cheerful pur- 
pose, “we will have him here for Christ- 
mas, and try to make it amerry and a happy 
one for him—and you must be kind and at- 
tentive to him, Nellie. He is very grave 
and stern, but you must not be afraid of 
him, dear’’—and Nellie got a pat from the 
huge ball of wool this time—* it is but his 
manner—he has as good and noble and true 
a heart as ever a man had. Poor Gerald 
Hamilton!’ 

And Nellie promised faithfully that she 
would not be afraid of him. 

Christmas came and the Christmas parties 
came, and Mr. Hamilton too—at least he 
came, for the first time, one evening to din- 
ner. Such a talented, noble-looking man, 
very tall and strongly made, with a massive, 
square brow, and deep-set, clear, dark eyes, 
with a stern gravity in their steadfast gaze, 
and large, firmly cut features that almost 
chilled us until we saw the curious gentle- 


ness of the melancholy smile that lighted 
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up those same brilliant eyes and that world- 
worn face, His hair was quite gray, as 
Lady Meredith had said, and so was the 
great, deep, curling beard that he wore, 
more in accordance with Afghan customs 
perhaps than ours, flowing over his chest, 
silver-streaked, long, and abundant enough 
to rejoice the heart of a Jewish rabbi. I 
mean to make Ralph cultivate one like it 
when he grows older! 

He had been travelling over the continent 
of Asia for several years, he told us, partly 
for pleasure, and partly in the interests of 
some scientific and geographical sucieties 
for research and discovery. He did not 
dance or seem to care for our charades or 
any amusements, but sat quietly beside the 
library fire, talking to two or three elderly 
ladies and gentlemen, who were listening to 
him with breathless attention while he re- 
lated incidents and adventures to them, and 
** moving accidents by flood and field,’”’ and 
“ hair-breadth ’scapes,”’ and told of “‘ antres 
vast and desarts idle, rough quarries, rocks, 
and hills whose heads touch heaven.” I 
should like to know what on earth put 
Othello and Desdemona into my head as I 
looked at Mr. Hamilton, and then at Lady 
Meredith sitting opposite to him, with Nellie 
Fraser standing beside her chair, the pupils 
of her large gray eyes velvety-black with 
excitement as she listened, appearing with 
her curious, deeply yellow hair and simple, 
long white robe as if she had just stepped 
out of the frame of an old church window. 

Dear Lady Meredith was as good and even 
better than her word about the Christmas 
parties. We had dancing parties, and cha- 
rade parties, and skating parties, snowball- 
ing parties, and church-decorating parties; 
and wherever we were there Mr. Hamilton 
was too, by Lady Meredith’s special desire, 
**to cheer him up,” as she said, though he 
never seemed to take much notice of any 
one or any thing, but escorted her and Nellie 
Fraser about almost in silence, save when 
something brought the quiet, sorrowful 
smile into his eyes and caused him to speak. 

I was only twenty years of age then, and 
as romantic as a girl going to be married to 
her first love ought to be; therefore I very 
quickly arrived in my own mind at what I 
believed to be the only possible solution of 
the secret of Mr. Hamilton’s lined brow and 
melancholy smile, and confidentially im- 
parted it to one of my bosom friends—at 
twenty we always have such a number of 
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“dearest friends” —Laara Mountjoy, a 
bright-eyed, careless coquette, who merely 
grimaced and shrugged her shoulders know- 
ingly. 

** You’re all wrong, Lizzie mia,’’ said she; 
**Mr. Hamilton is not quite the sentimen- 
tal goose you make him out. I know ‘the 
reason why,’ though.”’ 

**Then what is it, Laura?’ I asked, 
breathlessly. 

** Oh, a naughty story, my dear!” she re- 
turned, shutting her eyes in another grim- 
ace. ‘“‘Mr. Hamilton didn’t stay all those 
years away in Asia for nothing.” 

My lips were parted in eagerness for an- 
other question, when I started at seeing 
Nellie Fraser come out of the shade of the 
window curtains, her eyes quite blazing 
with excitement, and a crimson spot glow- 
ing on each transparently pale cheek. 

*“*Miss Mountjoy,’ she said, in a low, 
broken voice, ‘* you ought to be more care- 
ful what you say. It is wrong and cruel 
and unjust to hint in that manner that an 
innocent person has committed some griev- 
ous sin.” 

**T declare!’ cried Laura, amazedly—I 
am not sure she did not say ‘*O Jupiter!” 
She used to talk quite shockingly. 

“Well, but you know you did, Miss 
Mountjoy,’ pleaded Nellie, more gently. 
** You said or hinted that Mr. Hamilton had 
some good or bad reason for staying out of 
the country; and, if you know anything of 
the story of his life, you know that it was 
because he had met with bitter wrong and 
sorrow, and that he left England nearly 
broken-hearted.”’ 

**His heart seems to be getting mended 
again,”’ retorted Laura, with a disagreeable 
smile—Laura’s manners were rather rude 
and “fast,” I am sorry tosay. ‘“‘I know 
that there was some horrid work about a 
woman, and that Mr. Hamilton shot some- 
body, or tried to shoot him. I have often 
heard mamma talk about it.” And Laura 
raised her voice and colored angrily at the 
unspoken reproach in Nellie Fraser’s pure 
face. Yes, it was that, emphatically; apart 
from the charms of transparent complexion 
and silky, yellow hair, the proud purity of 
the maiden soul looked through the depths 
of those clear, gray eyes, the light of which 
nevertheless could flash keenly and stormily 
in anger or contempt, and lay in the curves 
around the sweet, girlish lips, the rosy out- 
line of which was so primly chiselled. 
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Then, if you know the truth of that— 


' that—cruel story which blighted a good and 


honorable man’s life, why do you make 
random assertions in that manner?” And 
Nellie Fraser’s fair face grew paler and 
paler, and her gray eyes sparkled ominously 
as she spoke. ‘‘ You know that there was 
*no horrid work’ about a woman, and that 
Mr. Hamilton never shot anybody.” 

Really, Miss Fraser,” stammered Laura, 
between astonishment and vexation, ‘‘ I am 
not at all so au fait in Mr. Hamilton’s 
affairs as you seem to be, nor doI take such 
a deep interest in them.’’ Her sarcastic 
glance and meaning tones were unmistak- 
able, and my first impulse to laugh at the 
jest changed in an instant as I looked at 
Nellie Fraser. 

“What is the real truth of the matter, 
Nellie?’ I interposed, hurriedly. ‘I have 
never heard a word about it before.’’ 

She did not reply for a few moments, evi- 
dently struggling passionately to control 
herself, while a hot tide of crimson surged 
over her fair neck and face, dyeing even her 
proud, white brow, and mapping out in 
dark, purple tracery the throbbing veins in 
her broad temples. There was more than 
mere girlish displeasure in those fierce, 
quick blushes and the passionate tears in 
her flashing eyes; and, with a sensation of 
my breath being taken away, I stood staring 
at her and Laura Mountjoy alternately. 

**Lady Meredith will perhaps tell you, 
Lizzie, if you ask her,”’ she said, in asharp, 
agitated way; and then, with one haughty 
glance at Laura, a glance of stag-like cour- 
age and proud defiance, Eleanor Fraser—I 
could not think of her as “ Nellie’? then— 
swept out of the room. She might have 
been a Semiramis or a Diana, with her yel- 
low hair and flowing robes of dark green. 

“Dear me, Laura!” I ejaculated, open- 
ing my eyes as wide as they would go. 

** Well!” exclaimed Laura, pretending to 
hum atune while she fastened the brooch 
in her lace collarette, though her face was 
as red as a peony from Nellie Fraser’s re- 
proof. 

“Are you one of the people who cannot 
see daylight through a forty-foot ladder, 
Lizzie?’ she asked, with a scornful giggle 
in the midst of the refrain of ‘‘ Meet me by 
Moonlight””—I have already hinted that 
Laura’s manners were not such as to be in- 
capleof improvement. Laura had brothers, 
and Laura’s brothers had grooms; and I 
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think the young lady’s education had re- 
ceived its final polish in the atmosphere of 
—well, horse and dog and fox hunting so- 
ciety, to say the least. 

“What, Laura?’ I asked, completely 
mystified by the stable-yard phraseology of 
this last speech. 


** *T care not for all in the air, 
If I want the sweet light of your eyes!’ ’’ 


sang Laura, without condescending to an- 
swer me. ‘I nearly got into a scrape that 
time, didn’t I, Lizzie? I never imagined it 
had gone so far as that, though of course I 
knew there was something in the wind.” 

** What are you saying, Laura?” I gasped. 
** What do you mean?” 

But she only went on, tantalizingly— 


*** Must be told by the moonlight alone 
In the grove at the end of the vale,’ ”’ 


—and then, with Johnsonian savagery and 
abruptness—“‘ Lizzie Haughton, don’t try 
to pretend you are a fool!’ And Laura 
disappeared with a bang of the door, leaving 
me really and truly as if I were rooted and 
growing in the centre of a bouquet of ferns 
and white lilies on Lady Meredith’s Brussels 
carpet, until I heard the grinding of wheels 
on the gravel-drive outside, and Lady Mere- 
dith’s voice in the hall, and it flashed across 
my mind that I had promised, half an hour 
before, to get ready for a drive with her. I 
had not five minutes to change my dress, 
and get on a new pair of gloves—which of 
course succumbed in the struggle, as those 
abominable things always do when one is in 
a hurry—and I put my boots on the wrong 
feet, but managed to present myself just as 
Lady Meredith was commencing to fidget. 
Nellie drove the spirited gray ponies as 
usual, and, as usual, Mr, Hamilton sat on 
the back seat as escort, and beside me, grave 
and taciturn, also as usual, unless when 
addressed. He answered then with his cu- 
rious, melancholy, bright smile, cheerfully 
and at length, and then relapsed into the 
silence that seemed to enfold him as closely 
as his great black-furred Russian cloak. 
None the gayer or happier did he seem for 
his visit to pleasant Cheshunt—on the con- 
trary, he looked to me older and sadder than 
when I had seen him a few weeks before; 
and, as we sped along over the frosty road 
to the music of the ringing of the ponies’ 
bells and the roll and crash of the wheels, I 
seemed to hear the ceaseless repetition 
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borne on the cold December wind as it 
swept sighingly past, ‘‘He had met with 
bitter wrong and sorrow, and left England 
nearly broken-hearted,’’ and, thinking, in 
continuation, vaguely and uneasily of Laura 
Mountjoy’s strange hints and the hot, beau- 
tiful flush on Nellie Fraser’s girlish face, 1 
went on building castles in the air with such 
extraordinary rapidity that from the top- 
most pinnacle of one I looked down quite 
terrified, lest my fanciful architecture could 
be descried in my conscious face by those 
stern, dark, luminous eyes which gazed 
coldly and wearily over the bare frost-hued 
landscape stretched out before them. 


CHAPTER III. 


How strange, almost startlingly strange, is 
that sudden revelation which we obtain at 
times of the hidden depths and secret cham- 
bers, hitherto unseen and undreamt of, of 
characters which we have placidly assured 
ourselves we could read, if necessary, as 
easily as a page of royal octavo, while yet 
there were the mystery and the passions of 
an unknown life lying dormant, until our 
wandering, ignorant fingers press on some 
maiuspring, or aimlessly move some master- 
key, and the familiar face and familiar soul 
whom we thought we knew perchance as 
our own vanish for the time, to give place 
to the strange being, the new mortal, whom 
we have never recognized before! And the 
one we knew of old never quite returns. 
That girl with the golden-brown sealskin 
cap resting on her fair, wavy hair could 
never quite again be simple Nellie Fraser 
with the pale, rose-tinted face and earnest, 
childlike eyes, since that brief glimpse I had 
had of the spirit of a proud, fond, passion- 
ate woman dwelling secretly in that pure, 
calm, maidenly breast. 

What could it mean? Did it mean any- 
thing — anything more than my absurd 
ideas? But Laura Mountjoy’s rather un- 
becoming jests! Surely Mr. Hamilton’s 
grave middle-age and Eleanor Fraser’s inno- 
cent youth should have protected them 
from such innuendoes, 

My cheeks got quite red as I thought it 
over. How Ralph would have laughed at 
me! And how very much displeased Lady 
Meredith would have been, as she had once 
been before! Then I recurred to Ralph’s 
dry smile and the remark he had made 
about Nellie Fraser; and then my thoughts 
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flowed in the direction of the tenth of Janu- 
ary—the day fixed formy marriage. It was 
the twenty-eighth of December, and the 
horrid dressmaker had not even begun to 
make my French merino, and there was my 
blue morning: dress not cut yet, and my— 

“Nellie, my child, do hold thgse ponies 
in—they are so terribly fresh and frisky this 
morning?’ and Lady Meredith’s voice, in 
accents of nervous alarm, roused me sud- 
denly out of my revery. 

“TI am doing my best, Lady Meredith, 
but they do pull so, I have never seen 
them go on as they are doing now!” and 
Nellie, in a slight tone of impatient distress, 
clenched her little buff driving-gloves more 
tightly over the straight reins. 

**Will you allow me to take them in 
hand for a few minutes, Miss Fraser?” said 
Mr. Hamilton, leaning over her. ‘Pray 
do; they will tire you so—and my wrists 
are slightly stronger than yours;’ and he 
smiled quietly, tenderly, my suspicious eyes 
saw, as he drew the reins from the slender 
tired fingers. 

Nellie had moved aside, almost brusquely, 
to allow his arms room between her and 
Lady Meredith—a movement due, as I 
thought regretfully afterwards, to Laura 
Mountjoy’s remarks that morning; and, 
just as the powerful, manly grasp had 
brought the mettlesome ponies to their 
senses quite suddenly, the lightly hung phae- 
ton jolved over some frozen nud and stones, 
and Nellie Fraser, leaning on the edge of 
the vehicle in an awkward half-standing 
position, was flung out heavily upon her 
face and hands. 

Lady Meredith and [ both shrieked; but 
before I could even collect myself to spring 
out, Mr. Hamilton had stopped the ponies, 
and was back, kneeling down on the cold 
white road where Nellie Fraser lay sense- 
less, her pretty purple jacket white with the 
sparkling hoar-frost, her little coquettish 
fur cap had fallen off, and her uncovered 
fair bead resting on Mr. Hamilton’s arm. 

I neyer told it until long afterwards— 
never even to Ralph, until he was my hus- 
band—the second revelation I had that day 
-—when I saw the dark, calm, bearded face 
change pitifully into one twenty years 
younger in the agony of excitement and 
fear, and heard the usually placid voice 
hoarse and broken in the wild, yet sup- 
pressed cry, ‘‘ Nellie—Nellie! Not dead, 
not killed, my dear, beautiful, innocent dar- 
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ling!’ And he pushed me roughly away as 
I attempted to move her. © 

** Get some water—it is all frozen, I fear 
—try to get some water, Miss Haughton,” 
he said, huskily, as he lifted the light bur- 
den up in his arms, and carried her back to 
the carriage, her pretty, white upturned 
face and poor little cut and bleeding lips 
resting against the great, curling, gray- 
streaked beard on his broad chest. 

She was only stunned, and the applica- 
tion of a wet handkerchief, against which I 
had cleverly rubbed some icicles, as I could 
find no water, soon restored her; but she 
complained of having hurt her ankle, and 
lay back, supported by Lady Meredith, in 
tears, looking very ill, and trembling all 
over; and so we returned mournfully home 
through the pleasant, exhilarating morning 
air, Mr. Hamilton driving in silence, 

However, when a few days had passed, 
Nellie seemed as well as ever and able to 
take a deep interest in the merits of pearl- 
colored silk and white roses; and there was 
a great deal of pleasant wedding business 
going on when we were all rather provoked 
and taken aback by Mr. Hamilton’s abrupt- 
ly taking his leave, pleading some urgent 
business matters, and bidding farewell 
rather coldly and formally to all except 
Lady Meredith, who nevertheless was in 
some doubt whether she would not go into 
a downright passion about it. 

‘And to go off in that manner,”’ she said, 
angrily, flattening a wreath under her elbow 
—‘even before my poor little Nellie was 
quite well after her accident! And I had 
so looked forward to his being here when 
the wedding was over, and every one else 
gone away, to read to us in the evenings, or 
play chess with me, and talk to Nellie‘about 
the Siberian mountains and the steppes and 
the snow, as he used— There—dear me, 
child, I’ve destroyed those azaleas for your 
dress—totally ruined them!’ And Lady 
Meredith fretfully flung the crushed blos- 
soms aside among a heap of shreds of white 
ribbon and lace, 

Nellie Fraser, I think, alone of all the 
household, uttered no word of regret. 

I did not sit down to chronicle my own 
history or affairs; therefore I shall self-deny- 
ingly pass over that delightful, thrillingly 
interesting time that elapsed between the 
sunny winter morning when I quitted dear, 
beautiful, hospitable Cheshunt, one of the 
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happiest girls in the world who had ever 
just taken off her white glace and orange- 
blessoms and put on her new mauve silk 
and violet velvet bonnet with white roses, 
and the time when I returned, a month 
later, quite a self-possessed matron, anxious 
on the subject of housekeeping and excited 
about butchers’ bills. 

Ralph and I had come for a stay of only 
a couple of days before we finally settled in 
our own home and he returned to his pa- 
tients, who, as he said, laughing loudly, 
most unaccountably seemed to have had 
nothing the matter with them while he was 
away—of course there was a brother-physi- 
cian who looked after them in Ralph’s 
absence. 

Between the excitement of returning 
amongst old friends and the pleasure of 
hearing glad welcomes and kind wishes, the 
two days fled away, and it was not until the 
afternoon of our departure, when I sat down 
in Lady Meredith’s dressing-room for a long 
quiet chat, that the intangible something 
which had given me uneasiness since the 
first hour of our return recurred afresh, and, 
in doubt whether I ought to speak or be 
silent on the subject, I commenced cau- 
tiously. 

**Is Nellie quite well again, Lady Mere- 
dith?”’ 

*“*T hope so, my dear. Do you think she 
does not look well? Nellie always is pale, 
you know,”’ said Lady Meredith, anxiously. 

**No,” I replied, decisively, *‘ she is not 
well—Railph says so. He said so the first 
evening we were here.” 

To my surprise, Lady Meredith did not 
instantly reply. To my alarm, I saw she 
was looking doubtful and troubled. 

**I don’t know what can be the matter 
with the child,” she said, slowly. ‘* You 
know how I try to make her happy, Lizzie; 
but she seems so spiritless and restless Jate- 
ly. ‘This place is too quiet and lonely for 
her, [ am sure; I think I shall take her to 
Switzerland, and have a villa there for the 
summer, Lizzie. I told her so, but she did 
not seem to care.”’ 

I cannot tell what suggested it to me, but 
I asked suddenly and irrelevantly— 

**When did you last see Laura Mount- 
joy?” 

To my renewed surprise, Lady Meredith 
frowned and knitted with such angry veloc- 
ity that she dropped nine out of every ten 
stitches. 
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‘* Not for a long while,” she said, shortly 
—‘‘and I do not wish to see Laura again 
for some time. She was very rude to Nel- 
lie—talked, and made some very uni:ulylike 
remarks to her.’’ 

“About whom?” I asked, with intense 
eagerness, 

*‘About whom?”’ echoed Lady Meredith, 
frowning again. ‘* What do you mean, 
Lizzie?” 

** Because,”’ answered I, determined to 
Say it out now, being convinced that there 
was some strange secret somewhere which 
it was my duty as a woman to find out, 
“she annoyed Nellie in the sane way once 
before about Mr. Hamilton.” 

‘Gracious mercy! Lizzie—Nellie—I 
mean, Lizzie Seymour,’’ gasped Lady Mere- 
dith, dropping her work and spectacles both 
into the fender, ** you don’t mean to say 
that you know anything—I mean did Laura 
say—I mean, dear me, I have never heard 
anything like this in iy life!’ And Lady 
Meredith, unwilling to disturb her prim 
* buckle” curls, made the white satin rib- 
bons stand on end above her cap.‘ It was 
just the day after your wedding, Lizzie, and 
it was a wet, dull morning, and 1 had been 
lamenting that Mr. Hamilton was not bere, 
and Laura began teasing the poor child 
about being married and being Mrs. Soiwe- 
body, and the poor lamb flushed crimson ” 
—I was very near bursting out laughin: at 
this stage of the tragic recital—‘*it was at 
something Laura had said, you know, and 
I just caught the name, aud [ said, ‘ Laura, 
pray explain yourself ’—aud, dear me, good- 
ness gracious,” cried her ladyship again, 
**to think of any one speaking so of poor, 
quiet Gerald Hamilton!’ 

“Ah!’ I ejaculated, remembering the 
scene of the carriage-accident. 

Ralph and I had been talking a little on 
this subject—a private matrimonial disets- 
sion—and, as sensible married people, we 
had a right to make remarks to each other 
on those lonely wandering barques which 
we descried from our safe harbor of wedlock 
tossing aimlessly about on the ocean of life 
—that is what Ralph said, and [ think it 
quite poetical—and after the discussion [ 
had jumped to a conclusion without teiing 
my husband. I always do jump to conclu- 
sions, and they are always right—i mean 
nearly always. 

** Lady Meredith,’ said 1, with such an 
air of soleinn importance that the poor old 
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lady mechanically smoothed down her dress 
and folded her hands as she does during 
sermon-time, and then I told her the whole 
story as smoothly and as graphically as the 
people who meet in railway-carriages, or 
are awaiting dinner, in Christmas magazine 
stories, always do; only [ had mine made 
up beforehand—the whole story, and Laura 
Mountjoy’s story likewise, reserving only 
my own delightful suspicions. 

Iwas almost sorry when I saw how it 
had pained and shocked my auditor. 

**Oh, poor Gerald!” the old lady nearly 
sobbed. Lady Meredith was frightfully 
tender about love-affairs, unhappy ones es- 
pecially. ‘‘I can scarcely believe it, Lizzie. 
But you say you could not be mistaken! 
Oh, poor Gerald! And Laura to say that! 
Mrs. Mountjoy ought to be ashamed of her- 
self, and I shall tell her so! Poor Gerald! 
No, Lizzie, only a young man’s folly, poor 
boy! He was only twenty-three, and a 
wicked woman—a handsome actress—be- 
witched him, and he married her, and his 
family disowned him; and then, to help out 
his troubles, he found that the wicked crea- 
ture, after loading him with debt through 
her extravagance, was not his wife at all, 
and ran away from him to her first husband, 
as bad and abominable a wretch as she was 
herself; and then poor Gerald, maddened 
with his troubles and shame and grief, met 
the man one day and firedathim. The fel- 
low wasn’t hurt,” said Lady Meredith, re- 
gretfully, ‘“‘and, for a good sum of hush- 
money, decamped to America and was heard 
of no more; but poor Gerald Hamilton was 
never the same again. He went abrvad a 
few months afterwards, and has been away 
at intervals nearly all these last twenty 
years; and to think that now! Lizzie, I 
cannot credit it. Bless my heart and soul!’’ 
and she stood crect. ‘Perhaps that was 
‘what he meant in the note he wrote me yes- 
terday—no, I burnt it, Lizzie—it isn't there 
—he said that he was going abroad again, 
that he found advancing years only brought 
a more lonely life to him, and that it would 
have been better for him if he had never re- 
turned to England, unfitted for society and 
its pleasures as he was—oh, poor, poor 
Gerald!’ 

“Ah!” ejaculated I again. I have never 
felt so like the oracle at Delphi—that wo- 
man who used to sit on a tripod, or hide 
herself in the myrtle-tree—as I did then. 
“* You think, then, that there is no chance, 


Lady Meredith—for him, I mean?” I hint- 
ed, rejoicing secretly all lhe time over my 
delightful suspicions. 

exclaimed Lady Meredith, 
staring at me to see if I had lost my senses. 
**What chance, Lizzie? Is it—do you 
mean—that—that child—young enough to 
be his daughter— My dear, such an 
idea!” 

“Ah!’’ ejaculated I for the third time, 
and slipped away with an excuse, 

Clever people often find that they have 
given themselves a great deal of unneces- 
sary trouble about a matter which solves it- 
self very easily if let alone, and an elaborate 
plot of mine was overturned in this instance 
by my simply perceiving, as I came to the 
head of the stairs, that Mr. Hamilton’s 
horse was standing at the door, and Mr. 
Hamilton himself standing in the hall 
below. 

** Called to take leave,’’ I thought, and 
flew back towards Lady Meredith’s apart- 
ments, and into the cream-and-rose-chintz- 
lined bedroom, nearly knocking down 
Ralph on my way, and then shutting the 
door iu his face as he tried to question me. 

Nellie was there, very pale, very spirit- 
less, tamely making a white llama jacket. 

I very properly pulled it out of her hand 
and flung it across the room. 

“Mr. Hamilton is down-stairs, come to 
bid you good-by,”’ saidI. ‘*I jump to con- 
clusions. You know I told you.” 

She rose, and then sat down irresolutely, 
while the little hand that I held treacher- 
ously clenched my fingers convulsively. 

“A last farewell,” said I, sadly. 

Ralph says my behaviour was simply au- 
dacious, 

** Where is he going? I have never heard 
of it,’? she said; and I saw that the poor 
child’s white, dry lips could scarcely form 
the words. 

**Going abroad, he told Lady Meredith— 
forever, I believe,’’? I went on cruelly; 
*“won’t you come to say good-by to him, 
Nellie?” 

** Oh, certainly!’ said she, in a low tone, 
moving towards the door. 

I had a great notion of letting her go in 
that manner! 

I put my arms around her and held her 
fast. 

“Do you know why he is going away, 
Nellie?’ I whispered. 

No,” she replied; and in her swift ris- 
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ing blushes and alarmed gaze I[ read the 
simple truth of this reply. 

** Will you ask him to stay, my darling?’’ 
I said. 

Dear me! I felt like a mother in Israel, 
so wise and matronly, as I hid Nellie’s 
flushed, quivering face on my breast. 

‘*Lizzie—Mrs, Seymour!” she cried, 
struggling to free herself, and to prevent 
my seeing what was as visible as the spring 
sunlight on her golden hair—poor dear, in- 
nocent child! 

But Mrs, Seymour considered she had 
said quite enough, and for reply took Nellie 
into forcible custody until they had both 
reached the drawing-room door; then the 
poor little palpitating captive was released, 
and we entered quietly together. 

He was standing by the fire, his arm rest- 
ing on the mautel-piece; aud even at that 
moment my heart sank when I looked at his 
dark, middle-aged face and gray beard, and 
at the sweet young creature in the very 
freshness of her fair life’s morning standing 
beside me. 

But the glory of her noble, true woman- 
hood kindled and rose in the pure, brave 


- eyes—the more ardently and tenderly, I be- 


lieve, because of his haggard gaze and sad, 
lined brow; and, with the sweet, kind smile 
that makes a plain woman beautiful and a 
beautiful one angelic, she went over to him 
with outstretched hand, He grasped it pas- 
sionately, and held it in both his own. 

I was newly married—Mr. Hamilton had 
never seen me since I had been a bride— 
and I naturally expected some slight civility 
—polite wishes, and so forth; but Mr. Ham- 
ilton never noticed me—never spoke to me 
—I think I might almost say he never saw 
me. Now, thought I, what am ltodo? I 
cannot play spy here any longer, yet good- 
ness knows if—those elderly lovers are so 
humbly conscious of their own shortcom- 
ings, and so forth—he will not be as kind 
and stupid as possible, unless I enlighten 
him in some way. 

But, as if some good angel had showed 


him a light on the path where lay his earth-. 


ly bliss, I saw the dark, sternly handsome 
face catching the radiance of the melan- 
choly, smiling eyes, the radiance of a new- 
found joy, and, with but a few murmured 
words, the purport of which I did not hear 
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or try to hear, he stooped like a great rugged 
oak to a frail sweet spring blossom, and I 
withdrew and shut the door. 

Then of course, without an instant’s de- 
lay, I flew to Lady Meredith, and hugged 
her until she got seriously angry concerning 
her cap and collar, when I transferred my 
exuberant attentions to my wedded husband 
and boxed his ears, when he too grumbled 
under maltreatment; and then I waltzed 
round the room with a small table, and 
finally informed my astounded companions 
that I did not know what to do with myself, 
I was so delighted. 

A few words explained all—at least as 
far as Ralph was concerned, who, as he had 
the assurance to tell us now, “‘ always knew 
how things would turn out.” But Lady 
Meredith refused to credit the evidence of 
any senses but her own, until I led the un- 
believing old dear by the sleeve into the 
drawing-room; and there stood Miss Nellie 
—the little chit—prettier, prouder, and 
more joyful than I had ever seen her before, 
standing by her chosen lord’s side, clasping 
his large strong right arm with both her 
waxen, fairy-like hands, and Gerald Hamil- 
ton looking as if his youth had been given 
back to him again unblighted. 

Later in the day he came and stood be- 
side me. 

“From what Nellie has told me,” he 
said—and her name seemed like music on 
his lips—“‘ I believe I owe to you, Mrs. Sey- 
mour, next to Heaven, the happiness of this 
day, perhaps the happiness of my life.” 

I tried to say something, but he went on, 
holding my hand in that peculiar impressive 
manner which I believe he learned from the 
stately old Asiatic chieftains. 

*“*T have uttered none of the common- 
place polite wishes for your welfare, but I 
wish now, upon my soul’’—and his voice 
sank low—‘“ that the joy and gladness you 
have helped to give this day may return in 
sunshine on your own wedded life forever!’ 

I declare the tears rolled down my cheeks 
—as I said to Ralph, how could one help. 
adoring aman that talked like that? Ralph 
replied that he hoped une could. ' 

Only three weeks later the joy and glad- 
ness were in brighter sunshine on his own 
wedded life and that of his sweet young 
wife, fair Nellie Hamilton. 
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ZEDEKIAH’S SWEETHEART. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN, 


“Ah, my dear sister, I was in search of 
you. 1 have something most particular to 
say.”’ 

“Will it not keep? I have a hundred 
things to think of, and am very busy—”’ 

** Doing nothing. Come, now, be serious, 
and listen.” 

**Oh, I know so well what you want to 
talk about — that eternal subject does so 
wear my spirits.’ 

** Your spirits, Jacqueline, fortunately for 
you, are too bright to be easily extinguished, 
even by my dullness. The time may come, 
however, when you will not consider love so 
contemptible a theme.” 

**Love!—do I consider love contempti- 
ble?” 

** Till you love as I love, you cannot un- 
derstand what I mean.” 

Till you love as I love!l’—ha, ha! I 
assure you I do love at this present mo- 
ment.”’ A 

Indeed?” 

“Oh, dear, yes; a great many people.”’ 

“Absurd! How can you beso heartless?” 

** Heartless! On the contrary, it is you 
that must have a little, mean, shabby, un- 
der-sized heart, only big enough to hold one 
besides the owner; now my heart is large 
enough to hold dozens. Your heart is a 
gig—mine is a horse-car.”’ 

it thus you talk of love?”’ 

“Yes; pray how would you have me talk?” 

“JT would have you silent. How little 
can you appreciate a love like mine!’’ 

“How -entimental! Then you think me 
‘cold-hearted ?”’ 

“No, Jacqueline; and that adds to my 
astonishment,” 

“Pray give over being astonished at me; 
you’! find there's noend toit My heart is 
as warm as yours—that is, in its own way; 
but while your affections run riot, and 
flourish away in the shape of romantic love, 
mine are carefully trained into several well- 
regulated friendships.” 

“A love will spring up one of these days, 
in spite of your regulations.” 

“Til weeds proverbially grow apace; but 
at present I can boast a cup of heart’s-ease. 
Shall I weed your heart, brother?” 


** When Love has taken root, he is not so 
easily displaced. But do you condemn my 
choice, Jacqueline?” 

*“*Condemn? no! I Jove Arlotta myself; 
but—” 

what? May I not love her, as my 
sister does?” 

“As your sister does, certainly; but—’’ 

““*But’ again. You think the marriage 
would disgrace our family?” 

** Disgrace is a strong word; yet still it is 
not exactly the match your family might 
expeci; you toform. You left Boston when 
you were too young to know much of our 
Aunt Berry, dear old rheumatic, romantic 
soul, who, struck with Arlotta’s beauty 
when she was an infant playing about her 
native village. took her froin her rustic 
home, adopted her, and made her for many 
years her companion, pet, plaything, and—”’ 

** Gave her the education of a lady.”’ 

‘*True; and died, leaving her not one 
penny to maintain her position in the soci- 
ety to which she had raised her,”’ 

“You, however, made sume amends, for 
you treated her like a sister.”’ 

**A dear friend she must ever be, but there 
is no necessity for your making her my sis- 
ter in earnest. So now let’s change the sub- 
ject—love talk is always interminable. Re- 
member, I have advertised for a coachman 
today. You are to receive the applicants 
and select a good one.”’ 

** Depend upon my judgment.”’ 

Mr. Frank Leyburn, after a lengthy so- 
journ in South America, where he had been 
connected with a large mercantile establish- 
ment, having realized a handsome fortune, 
had returned to his native city of Boston. 

He had taken up his residence with his 
only near relative, his sister Jacqueline. 


She kept up a fine establishment, in the - 


house bequeathed by her father (she was 
several years Frank's senior), and had a 
tendency to literature and old-maidism. 

She had for a companion a young lady 
who bore the name of Arlotta Berry, who 
had been adopted by Jacqueline’s aunt, and 
educated as alady. The old lady evidently 
intended to make Arlotta her heiress, for 
she loved her like a daughter, but unfortu- 
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nately, dying without leaving any will, the 
girl had been cast penniless upon the world 
—without friends or relatives, for the girl’s 
parents had died since her adoption by Mrs. 
Berry. 

From this dilemma she had been rescued 
by Jacqueline, aiways her friend, who kind- 
ly offered herahome. This offer was thank- 
fully accepted. ‘The two ladies, notwith- 
standing the disparity of their years,—Jac- 
queline was thirty, and Arlotta eighteen,— 
got along nicely together. 

Frank could not fail to be impressed by 
the beauty and grace of Arlotta—a culti- 
vated wild-flower in the hot-bed of society. 

A month passed in her charming company 
completed her conquest over him, But 
whether he had achieved a like conquest 
over her heart was a problem he had deter- 
mined to solve upon the first opportunity. 

Chance afforded that opportunity that 
very day. Scarcely had Jacqueline left the 
parlor by one door than Arlotta entered by 
the other. 

Leyburne!’”’ she said, glancing 
around; ‘“‘excuse me, I thought to have 
found my kind benefactress here.” 

** Say, rather, your friend.” 

** My friend and benefactress.”’ 

“Surely she gives no—no reason to feel 
any inequality?” 

**Oh, never! But I must not forget my 
humble origin—nor do I wish to forget it. 
Besides, though I shall never leave your 
sister while she requires my services, yet 
when she marries I shall go back to my na- 
tive village.” 

* Perhaps you will marry first.’’ 

“T marry !—oh, no, never! that is, never 
until I visit my former home.”’ 

Shall you visit it with regret?” 

**Oh, no! with delight.’ 

‘Indeed. You wish to leave us, then?” 

**Do not impute to me such ingratitude. 
I shall never forget your condescension.” 

** Condescension! That word should never 
be spoken bitween friends, You consider 
me your friend, do you not?” 

** How can you ask? You must think me 
very ungrateful?” 

Ungrateful! Gratitude is as much out 
of place as condescension.” 

Arlotta looked at him a moment in silent 
bewilderment. 

‘*T am very unfortunate today,” she said, 
“er you are unusually fastidious,” 

“*T am so; I scarcely know what I say,” 
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pursued Leyburne, nerving himself for the 
effort. ‘I have endeavored to conceal from 
myself the real state of my feelings towards 
you, but itisin vain. Arlotta, I love you?’ 

“‘Love!—love me! a dependent orphan?” 
cried Arlotta, with a surprise that showed 
such a declaration had been unexpected, 
** Impossible!’ 

“Tt is true, Arlotta. Habit, education, 
render you at least my equal, and in every 
quality of the heart and mind you are my 
superior,” 

“Oh, sir, do not say this!’ exclaimed 
Arlotta, with pain. 

‘Am I, then, an object of aversion?” 

“Aversion!—oh, no; butcan you suppose 
that I forget my origin—my native village 
—my early associates?” 

**T would not have you forget them.,”’ 

‘I scarcely know what to say: but your 
kindness deserves my confidence. It is my 
duty to be frank, even if it gives you pain, 
It is true that I was very young when I left 
the village—”’ 

** Oh, yes, you were a mere child.” 

** Yes, I was a mere child; and yet—” 

** You hesitate.’’ 

** Child as I was, I had one friend. You 
will think me foolish; he—” 

“Well?” 

** He loved me,” 

“Loved youl—what, then? Mere play- 
fellows—”’ 

“‘ He was but a very little older than my- 
self, and yet he said he loved me, and ’m 
sure I loved him.” 

mere childish attachment.’”’ 

“On his side, perhaps; on mine I prove 
thatit was notso. How could I forget him? 
Being separated so entirely from the scenes 
of my childhood, my heart cherishes, per- 
haps more fondly, its early associations; 
and with every ramble, every enjoyment, 
the image of poor Zedekiah is connected.” 

** Zedekiah! his name is Zedekiah, then?’”’ 

“ Zedekiah Piper; and he used to call me 
his little wife. I have never seen him since, 
and yet I have always felt as if I were be- 
trothed to him. And, now my confession is 
ended, will you cease to be my friend?” 

“Think not so meanly of me. Of my 
own bitter disappointment I will say noth- 
ing. I will use every effort to promote your 
happiness,”’ 

“* Perhaps Zedekiah no longer lives,”’ said 
Ariotta, musingly. 

“Very likely. I beg your pardon, but, as 
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he was such a very little boy, he may have 
been taken off by measles, whooping-cough, 
croup, green gooseberries, or twenty acci- 
dents.” 

“And would you exult?”’ 

‘Should I not have cause?’ 

**Well—perhaps. We shall see.” 

And with this ambiguous speech, which 
was certainly not a very hopeful one, she 
courtesied to Mr. Leyburne and withdrew. 

ends my chance of happiness,’’ 
mused that gentleman, when he was left 
alone. ‘‘And yet what may be the fate of 
this boy, this playfellow? After all, it is 
but imagination that cherishes her at- 
tachment. I have, at all events, promised 
to promote her happiness, and I will keep 
my word.” 

There came a thunderiug ring at the 
front-door bell. A moment after a servant 
put her head in at the parlor door, and said: 

**A man after the coachman’s situation.”’ 

** Show him in here,’’ replied Leyburne. 

A pair of heavy boots stamped over the 
oilcloth in the hall-way, and a huge, un- 
gainly specimen of the genus ‘‘ Yankee”’ 
stumbled into the parlor with the ponder- 
osity and awkwardness of an elephant. 

**Heow d’ye du?’’ was his salutation, as 
Leyburne requested him to be seated. 

He did so, and the mahogany creaked 
ominously beneath his huge bulk. He an- 
swered all of Leyburne’s questions with the 
nasal twang so peculiar to that portion of 
our country which is yclept ‘‘ Down East.” 
He had had much experience, he said, in the 
management of horses. He had been a 
week in Boston, having come there to make 
his ‘‘fortin,’”’ though another motive had 
swayed him, 

Had he any objection to name the nature 
of that motive? Hehadnot. In his native 
village he had a little girl for a playmate 
that he was very fond of. He had always 
called her his “little wife,”’ and she had 
promised to be such when he grew to man’s 
estate. A rich lady, on a visit to the vil- 
lage, pleased with the beauty of the little 
girl, had adopted her, and taken her to Bos- 
ton. The “gal,’’ as he called her, must be 
pretty well off now, and it might not bea 
bad speculation to hunt her up and marry 
her. 

“What was the little girl’s name?’’ 

Arlotta.”’ 

“And his name?” 

Zedekiah Piper.” 


He had “turned up. Neither measles, 
whooping-cough, croup, nor green goose- 
berries had had the desired effect; the “‘ little 
boy’ was before him. But, as Leyburne 
gazed upon the stalwart proportions of 
Zedekiah, he could not realize how, by any 
possible chance, such alump of animated 
humanity could ever have been a “little 
boy.” At the same time an idea flashed 
through his mind. What if he were to 
bring Arlotta and Zedekiah together? 
Would not a brief interview destroy al! that. 
remained of her romantic, girlish passion? 
It was worth the trial. 

“Mr. Piper,’”’ said he, congratulate 
you. One of those lucky accidents which 
sometimes befriend aman has befallen you. 
The lady you seek—your early sweetheart— 
your ‘ little wife,’ is at present an inmate of 
this very house.”’ 

“Gosh all dingbats!’ ejaculated Zede- 
kiah. ‘* Yuu don’t say so?” 

“It is a fact, lassure you. Remain here 
a few moments, and you shall see her.” 

He went in quest of Arlotia, whom he 
found in the garden. 

**Summon up your sweetest smile to re- 
ward me,”’ hecried. bring great news.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, in 
surprise, looking up from the rosebush she 
was tending. 

** He is here—the happy man has arrived 
—the Amadis for whom you have made 
yourself such a model of constancy.” 

** What he?”’ 

** Your faithful swain—the long (he is 
six feet two) cherished one—Mr. Zedekiah 
Piper, in propria persone, is here to claim 
his ‘ little wife.’ ” 

** Zedekiah here—in the house!’ 

** Yes, in the parlor. He came after the 
coachman’s situation, It’s like the last 
sensation novel. Take off your net; let 
your hair float like a golden aureola on 
your shoulders, and rush to his arms like a 
true heroine.” 

Not heeding his badinage, she hastened 
into the house and entered the parlor. 
Zedekiah arose suddenly at her entrance, 
which took him a little by surprise, upset- 
ting his chair in the action, and scraping his 
best bow, which was by no means an elegant 
one. She hastened towards him with both 
hands extended in a glad welcome. 

**Heow du yeou du, marm?’”’ stammered 
Zedekiah, -open-mouthed, ‘Be yeou the 
lady of the haouse?” 
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Zedekiah,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ do you not 
know me?” 

** Can’t say I du, marm.” 

“What! have you forgotten me?—have 
you forgotten little Arlotta?”’ 

**Be yeou Arlotta?’”? queried Zedekiah, 
in some doubt. 

** Look at me and see.”’ 

‘Gosh all dingbats! but yeou du look a 
leetle like her; but heow all-fired harnsome 
yeou have graown! Why, yeou look jist 
like a raal lady.”’ 

**T hope I have improved some in years,’”’ 
answered Arlotta, modestly; ‘* and you—” 

She could not finish the sentence, for she 
had not learned the fashionable habit of 
fibbing. He had notimproved. There was 
little trace of her boyish swain in the great, 
awkward man before her. She could not 
help contrasting his uncouth figure with the 
elegant and polished Leyburne. Need we 
say who suffered by the comparison? 

**So you be my ‘ little wife’? haw, haw!” 

What a laugh it was!—it sounded like the 
neighing of a horse, His wife—ugh! she 
fairly shuddered at the thought. 

‘*Gi’ us akiss!”’ cried Zedekiah, making 
a demonstration like a grisly bear when he 
menaces some unluckly hunter, 

‘* Keep off, sir!’ cried Arlotta, retreating 
from his huge paws. 

‘*What’s the matter?’ asked Zed, in 
great surprise. ‘‘Yeou us’n’t to be so 
squeamish when we were children.” 

‘*We are children no longer,”’ returned 
Arlotta, with freezing dignity, which had a 
refrigerating effect upon her swain. 

** Gosh all dingbats!’ exclaimed Zed, as 
he glanced complacently at his huge limbs. 
*“*T a’n’t exactly what you might call a 
baby.” 

**T will speak to Mr, Leyburne, and urge 
him to give you the situation you seek,” 
said Arlotta, and she hurried from the 
room. 

Mr. Leyburne, he is so changed!’ 
she cried. . 

She did not stop to think what had brought 
Mr. Leyburne so close to the parlor door, 
Perhaps he had been listening. ‘*All’s fair 
in love,’’ you know. 

**Shall I give him the coachman’s situa- 
tion?” he asked. 

**Yes—if you please,’ stammered Ar- 
lotta, blushing to the temples as she met his 
roguish look, and she hurried away to hide 
her confusion. 
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“Well, Zed, my boy,’ said Leyburne, 
entering the parlor, ‘‘ what do you think of 
your sweetheart now?’’ 

**She’s as purty as a pictur,’ answered 
honest Zed; ‘‘ but she’s awfully stuck up.” 

little proud, eh?”’ 

**Proud as a peacock, and with as fine 
feathers. Haow much mought she be 
worth?” 

** She has no fortune, Zed; her patroness 
shamefully neglected her. She is entirely 
depehdent on my sister’s bounty.” 

‘““No money!” ejaculated Zed, looking 
very blue. ‘Say, squire, yeou know athing 
or two.” 

“*T believe 

**T a’n’t obleeged to marry her, am I?’’ 

**Certainly not, unless you so desire, 
The engagement, if such it can be called, is 
not binding upon either side. But what is 
money compared to beauty such as hers?”’ - 

** Wal, I daon’t knaow,’ replied Zed, du- 
biously. ‘‘* Money makes the mare go.’ I 
guess I shall let her slide. Betsey Jane, old 
Perkins’s darter, is a little sweet on me, and 
said she'd have me when I come back from 
Bosting—and old Perkins’s got a good farm 
—there a’n’t but six children, and when the 
old man kicks the bucket, Betsey’ll come in 
for somethin’ han’some. Yeou don’t think 
Lotty’d break her heart about it, do you?” 

“T think not, Between you and me, 
there isa young fellow very anxious to marry 
her, and if you resign her I think she will 
have him.”’ 

He’s welcome,” returned Zed, magnan- 
imously. ‘* Jist tell him I said so.’’ 

Zed was engaged as coachman, and took 
his departure in a tranquil state of mind, 

** You have destroyed the brightest dream 
of my life,” said Arlotta to Leyburne, when 
next they met, 

‘*T am ready to make you all amends,” 

**Would you be content with a second 
love?” 

**No; you have never loved—this girlish 
fancy counts for nothing—unless you love 
me; do you?” 

little.” 

** Enough to marry me?” 

think so.” 

‘‘And then you will try to love me more?” 

** Ever so much!” 

He clasped her in his arms, and she did 
not ery, ‘* Keep off, sir!’ If Zed lost his 
kiss, somebody else found his. 


Zed drove the bridai party to chureby and 
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I doubt if there was a happier person in the 
whole assemblage. 

“You've got my little wife, squire,” he 
said to Leyburne, afterwards, “‘and it’ pears 
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to me that yeou make a better team than I 
should. She was too good for me. The 
fact is, she was cultivated, and I graowed 
wild—that accounts for it.’”’ 


WITH DEATH. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


Alone with memory and the dead! 
What though the sunlight warm and bright 
Streams, ah! so kindly o’er the bed? 
My soul bows in the blackest night. 
Quick! close the blinds! shut out the rays 
That show how ghastly earth can be, 
By contrast. Heavenly once the gaze 
From those glozed eyes I now would flee. 


If I could only weep! if this 
Still heart. that seems a block of ice, 
Its movemen would renew! I kiss 
The wrinkled hand that like vis 


Held mine a few brief moments since, 
And then more gently stroked my head, 
His love and blessing to evince. 
An orphan doubly—he is dead! 


Bar out the sun! Why should it shine, 
And show me all the ghastliness 
And gloom and grief thai now are mine? 
No father’s quavering voice to bless! 
Why should it shine when al! is dark 
And desolate within my soul? 
O woes that wreck, and cares that cark! 
- drink dull draughts from brim-filled bowl 


Nay open wide the blinds again! 
As long as he is with me, I 
Shall soothe the keenness of the pain 
If brightness from the glorious sky 
Where he now lives I bid to come. 
*Tis only those with blinds close drawn 
‘To whom God's angel, Light, is dumb, 
Foretelling heaven’s grander dawn. 
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THROUGH THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A SLAVER’S ADVENTURES,” &C. 


We did not dare to attempt a passage 
around Cape Horn, although we had a great 
euriosity to examine some islands which 
were lying not far from the mouth of the 
Straits of Magellan, on the Pacific side; and 
it had been intimated to us by Babo, a Pata- 
gonian chief whom we had met once or 


twice on shore while lying weather-bound, 
that these islands were covered with fur 
seals, and had never been molested by white 
meu or natives. This information was very 
important to us, for we were on board of a 
sealing schooner of one hundred and fifty 
tons burthen, owned and manned by New 


OUR PATAGONIAN FRIEND. 


London and Stonington people and were 
anxious to get home as soon as possible, for 
it was my first voyage, and I felt as though 
home had more comforts than the deck of a 
vessel, or on shore in the winter time: for it 
was July, cold, windy, with gusts of sleet 
and hail that cut our hands and faces if we 
exposed them to the force of the gales even 
for a moment, In fact, we had regular 
Cape Horn weather, and were lying in one 
of the secure harbors of the straits for a 
chance to run over to the Falkland Islands. 
where we intended to pass away the worst 
part of the winter in a snug harbor, with 
but little to do except hunting on shore 
when the weather permitted. 


But one day a canoe had come alongside 
with a native and his wife. At least, she 
seemed to bear that relation to the tall fel- 
low who came on deck, and with a gesture 
bade the woman remain in the boat, and 
not allow it to thump against the vessel and 
chafe the paint from its side. This the 
wife did without a murmur, although we 
could see the female was mighty anxious to 
follow her lord, and feast upon some of the 
good things which she knew he would ob- 
tain, and which he would not share with 
her. Such is the selfishness of man, and it 
can be found in all parts of the world, so 
the ladies say, when they want a seat in a 
crowded horse-car, and no one seems dis- 
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posed to get up and give them a chance to 
rest, 

The huge Patagonian crawled up the 
side, and we found that he was quite a re- 
spectable looking native; and that his form 
was clothed with skins, and his face quite 
free from dirt and grease. He stepped on 
deck, looked fore and aft, and then slapped 
himself on his broad chest, and said: 

Babo.’’ 

That, and nothing more. We understood 
that he had introduced himself, and was 
now ready for such refreshments as we were 
disposed to place before him. 

** Well, Babo,”’ said our captain, ‘* we are 
glad to see you, and hope that you and 
your amiable wife are weil.”’ 

Babo,”’ was the answer, and another re- 
sounding blow on his chest emphasized the 
word. 

We tried him with all kinds of diabolical 
English, but no other word could he coni- 
prehend, and at last we had the wife come 
on deck, and veered the canoe astern. Then 
the captain gave his visitors each a glass of 
rum, some biscuit, salt beef, and molasses, 
which they appeared to enjoy; although the 
male made a feeble attempt to take the 
lady’s share of the liquor, as though such 
good stuff would be thrown away on a fe- 
male, and would be much safer in his own 
stomach. 

But the good captain stopped his little 
game, und Babo’s eyes wore an expression 
that did not bode his wife any good when 
they returned tothe shore; and she seemed 
to comprehend something of the kind, for 
she did not look him in the face or encoun- 
ter the rigor of his glance. 

However, they finished their lunch, and 
went on shore; but the next day they re- 
turned to us, as the gale was still blowing, 
and were again feasted. This seemed to 
touch the chief’s heart, for he pointed to 
some seal-skins on deck, and then made 
motions that he knew where many could 
be obtained. His pantomime was so good 
that we had no trouble in understanding, 
and our captain made motions that if he 
would show us where the seals were, he 
should have a bottle of rum, a keg of mo- 
lasses, a bag of bread, and as much to- 
bacco as he could smoke in a month's time. 
This offer was accepted by Babo as quickly 
as it was made, and, with a wave of his 
dirty hand, the Patagonion motioned for us 
to up anchor and be off as soon as possible, 
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as though he longed to get possession of 
the prizes offered him. 

The wind was still blowing a gale, but 
not as hard as it had blown through the 
night. It was fair for us to lead through 
the straits, the navigation of which is dan- 
gerous on account of sunken rocks and 
strong cross currents, but a scaler or whale- 
man never hesitates when there is profit 
ahead. So, hoisting the chief's canoe on 
deck, we took the bonnet off the jib, close- 
reefed the fore and main sail and up anchor 
and were off, the wind on the quarter, and all 
that we wanted. We sent a man to the mast- 
head to look out for sunken rocks and kelp, 
for where the latter can be seen there will be 
rocks and danger. We ha: achart of the 
straits, but it was an imperfect one, and did 
not denote one-thir.! of the places where 
shipwreck was certain if we touched. The 
Patagonian seemed to know something of 
the place, for he made motions when we 
were near danger, and so rendered some 
little service as a pilot, but we did not trust 
to him as much as to the lookout. 

All that day we ran on, and as night drew 
near we picked out a place where we could 
anchor and wait for daylight, as there is no 
safety in navigating the straits in the dark. 
We found a small bay, and there, sheltered 
from the wind by high mountains, waited 
for daylight. 

The next morning we got underway, and, 
as the wind held good, made a rapid run 
until dark, and then again found shelter. 
We saw fires and many natives on shore, 
and received pressing invitations by signs to 
land; but we had no idea of trusting our- 
seives to the tender mercies of the barbari- 
ans, who would have knocked us on the 
head and then eaten us with much pleas- 
ure if we had been the weaker party. 

On the third day Babo seemed active. 
We were near the Pacific Ocean, and on the 
lookout for the islands, and at last the old 
fellow motioned to keep the schooner off a 
point or two, and then said, with a gesture, 
**There is the place.’ We ran close in 
shore, dropped anchor in a sheltered spot, 
and looked at the land and rocks close 
aboard of us. 

‘** By thunder!’’ suddenly exclaimed the 
master, who had been looking through a 
spy-glass, **there’s seals enough on those 
rocks to load a seventy-four. Boys, our 
fortunes are made if we can only get at 
them.”’ 
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Fair Distance. 


We had only three hours of daylight, but 
the men could not restrain their impatience. 
Down into the water went our boats, and 
away we went on shore, armed with clubs 
and knives. As the animals were very 
tame, in consequence of never having been 
disturbed, we had no trouble in landing, 
and walked in among the poor creatures 
without exciting their alarm. 

‘Now, then, men, fora full cargo and 
home!’ cried the captain; and down went 
the heavy clubs upon the noses of the ani- 
mals, every blow telling, for the sailors 
knew just where to strike, and how hard, 
to produce fatal effect. 

In killing seals, it should be understood 
that the brutes have a tender spot on their 
heads, and that particular place must be 
reached to kill at one blow. If there is 
much variation in the place where the club 
falls, the wounded parts only swell, and the 
blows rebound as though striking india- 
rubber. I have seen a man strike a seala 
dozen times before producing a fatal effect. 
When victims are abundant, this is looked 
upon as a waste of time. 

Before dark we had killed a thousand 
nice fat seals, and desisted because we were 
tired and had done a good day’s work. We 
left the dead where they had fallen, and re- 
turned to the schooner for supper and rest, 
so that we could be up early in the morn- 
ing and renew the slaughter. But a strange 
and laughable sight greeted us when we 
reached the deck. There we found Babo 
and his wife lying on deck dead drunk, and 
their whole persons smeared with molasses, 
The shipkeeper had been so interested in 
our proceedings on shore that he had en- 
tirely forgotten the Patagonians; conse- 
quently they had wandered about the cabin 
at their own free will, found the keg which 
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contained the spirits, the barrel with the 
molasses, and then went in for a feast anda 
drunk, That must have been their idea of 
true happiness, 

The captain was too pleased at the service 
which Babo had rendered to utter a growl 
of complaint, so ordered the parties to be 
covered up with sailcloth, to keep them 
warm through the night and prevent freez- 
ing. After supper, al) hands turned in and 
slept soundly, the wind dying away, and 
only drifting ice giving us the least uneasi- 
ness. 

The next day we renewed our assault, 
and killed all that the vessel could carry. 
After that we skinned and took off the fat 
of the victims, salted and stowed our cargo, 
and, in just two weeks from the time we 
dropped anchor, were again passing through 
the straits, homeward bound. 

We landed Babo and his wife at the place 
they called home, and rewarded him be- 
yond all his expectations, The last we ever 
saw of the old fellow, he was seated ona 
rock, taking a quiet pull at his bottle of ram, 
while his wife was crouched near him, 
waiting with patience for her share of the 
reward when he should be disposed to give 
it to her. 

We carried into New London the largest 
and best cargo of seal-skins that ever en- 
tered that port. The vessel was immedi- 
ately refitted, and returned with the same 
master and nearly the same crew. They - 
found the island entirely deserted, not a 
seal being found there. They had taken 
the alarm, and left their old resort, where 
they had been undisturbed for so many 
years, and perhaps ages; for it was out of 
the track of ordinary sailing vessels, and 
sealers had never thought of visiting that 
portion of the straits, 


FAIR DISTANCE. 


BY HANNAH R. HUDSON. 


I wept—I wept: 
Some passing pain had made me sad. 
I dried my tears 
Because I hoped to be so glad. 


‘Woburn, Mass., June, 1877. 


I weep—I weep: 
Life’s pathos makes my spirit sad, 
I weep vain tears 
Because I used to be so glad. 


/ 
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MARIA THERESA, THE EMPRESS QUEEN. 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATBIE. 


It has been said, “‘when women reign, 
men govern,’”’ but the history of Maria 
Theresa gives a direct contradiction to this 
oft-repeated assertion. From the moment 
she ascended the imperial throne, she dis- 
played a love of power and a force of will, 
not surpassed by the most autocratic mon- 
arch. Her faults were few, her virtues 


many; a woman, she accomplished deeds 
worthy of a great man, and is justly regard- 
ed in history as one of the must renowned 
and beneficent sovereigns that ever wore a 
crown. 

Maria Theresa Walpurga Amelia Chris- 
tina, Archduchess of Austria, came into 
the world at Vienna, on the 13th of May, 
1717. Her father, Charles the Sixth of 
Germany, was a man of small capacity, re- 
served manners, rigid in the observance of 
court etiquette, and of so grave a tempera- 
ment that he was never seen to laugh. His 
taste for music amounted to a passion, 
which he indulged at an enormous expense 
to the state, for upon one opera alone he 
lavished the sum of thirty thousand pounds 
in dresses and decorations. He was, how- 
ever, a devoted husband to his wife, the 
beautiful Elizabeth Christina, of Wolfen- 
buttel, of whom Lady Wortley Montagu 
speaks in rapture during her visit to the 
Austrian capital. One of Elizabeth’s es- 
pecial charms was her maiden-like modesty 
and bashfulnes:, the effect of which was 
heightened by ihe dazzling purity of her 
complexion. When Charles saw her for 
the first time he is said to have cried out, 
that, until then, he * had not believed the 
world contained so beautiful a woman!’’ 
She was eminently, too, a woman of sense, 
and possessed a greater share of tact and 
prudence than generally falis to her sex. 

The only son of the imperial pair, Arch- 
duke Leopold, died in infancy—a terrible 
blow to their ambitious hopes, as no other 
male issue gladdened their union. To ber 
two remaining children, Maria Theresa, and 
Maria Anna, the Empress devoted every 
moment she could snatch from her royal 
duties, Much of their time was passed in 
the country, where they were brought up 
with almost Spartan simplicity, their educa- 


tion differing but little from that of other 
high-born Austrian maidens of the period. 
Maria Anna was a lovely and engaging girl, 
but the brilliant qualities of her elder sister 
threw her completely into the shade. 

Metustasio, who was their master in Ital- 
ian and music, speaks with fond admiration 
of the striking talents displayel by Maria 
Theresa, She inherited her father’s taste 
for music, which was assiduously cultivated, 
and became her favorite distraction during 
the leisure moments of her troubled career. 
Like Elizabeth of England, she delighted in 
the study of history, omitting no opportu- 
nity of reading the present by the lamp of 
the past; in this, she foreshadowed the 
future ruler, as it is only by an intimate 
knowledge of men and events that we can 
become master of either. She danced and 
moved with exquisite grace; we hear of her 
when a mere girl, figuring in the ballet of 
an opera composed by her father, when her 
elegant and dignified manners charmed and 
astonished the spectators, 

Such amusements, however, were few and 
far between, the empress being desirous 
that her daughters should be educated in 
the strictest seclusion for the lofty position 
to which life had called them. Her own 
piety was fervent and sincere, and she felt 
that something more lasting than mere 
worldly acquirements was needed to render 
her children good as Well as great women, 
Maria Theresa warmly responded to these 
efforts; her religious feelings were enthusi- 
astic and profound, softening the inborn 
haughtiness of her character, which already 
brooked no opposition to her despotic will. 
Pride of birth and position is the natural 
result of courtly surroundings, but in Maria 
Theresa it was an innate disposition. She 
was one of nature’s queens, born to reign 
and to subdue, in whatever state destiny 
might have placed her. The teaching and 
example of the gentle Elizabeth restrained 
in a great measure these arrogant ideas of 
her daughter, whose affections at the same 
time were of the warmest kind, and easily 
guided by the hand of love. 

When not more than fifteen years of age, 
Maria Theresa was summoned by the Em- 
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Maria Theresa, the Empress Queen. 


peror to take her place at the sittings of the 
Siate Council, where the young girl re- 
mained silent and thoughtful, never show- 
ing signs of weariness, but listening with 
eagerness to the driest diplomatic discus- 
sions. She made no use of her privilege, 
save to present petitions on behalf of impor- 
tunate supplicants, The Emperor at length 
became impatient at these incessant de- 
mands, and said to her once, ‘* You seem 
to imagine a sovereign has nothing to do 
but to grant favors.”” ‘‘I see nothing else 
that can make a crown supportable,” re- 


plied the future empress queen, On one 
occasion, however, Maria Theresa aston- 
ished her father and his ministers, and 
showed that her silent habits of observation 
had not been without result, for at the cab- 
inet council held after the death of Augus- 
tus the Strong, when the Polish election 
was being discussed, she warmly entered 
into the subject, and electrified those pres- 
ent by the shrewdness of her questions, and 
the unerring correctness of her judgment. 
Bartenstein, then Secretary of State, noted 
what he had heard, and kept the fact in his 
memory, regarding her conduct as a finger- 
post to the future. 

Her own fate soon occupied her thoughts, 
filling her with vague apprehensions. From 
childhood a marriage had been arranged for 
her with her cousin, Francis Stephen, Duke 
of Lorraine, who had been brought up at 

‘the imperial court as her intended husband. 
It is not often that marriages, thus planned, 
harmonize with the feelings of those chiefly 
concerned, but in this case the course of 
true love blended with that of policy. An 
ardent attachment existed between the two 
cousins. Francis was deficient in talent 
and education, but he was remarkably hand- 
some, and possessed the princely grace of 
manuer so calculated to win the heart of a 
woman. Maria Theresa loved him with all 
the warmth of her passionate nature, strong 
in its likes and in its dislikes, ‘A heart,’’ 
says Mademoiselle de Scuderi, ‘is to be 
judged by its capacity for loving.”” Neither 
the anger of her father, the tears of her 
motier, nor the fear of war, made any im- 
pression upon her determination to be true 
to Francis. When it was proposed by the 


emperor to remedy the disastrous state of 
his affairs by offering her hand to Don Car- 
los, heir to the Spanish monarchy, the in- 
dignaiion of Maria Theresa knew uo bounds. 
Alfairs at the palace seem to have been 


pretty well known in the capital, for the 
English minister, Lord Grantham, gives an 
amusing description of the demeanor of the 
fair archduchess. ‘‘ She is,’’ he writes, “‘a 
princess of the highest spirit; she reasons 
already; she enters into affairs, she admires 
the virtues of the emperor, but condemns 
his mismanagement, and is of a temper so 


formed for rule and ambition, as to look 
upon him as little more than her adminis- 
trator. Notwithstanding this lofty humor, 
she sighs and pines for her Duke of Lor- 
raine; if she sleeps, it is only to dream of 


him; if she wakes, it is only to talk of him; 
80 that there is no more probability of her 
forgetting the very individual government 
and the very individual husband she thinks 
herself born to, than of her forgiving the 
authors of her losing either.’’ Charles, tor- 
tured by the increasing difficulties of his 
situation, was willing to gain help by the 
sacrifice of any one but himself. The weak 
are more to be feared than the wicked. 
Both in public and private life they manage 
to bring about an amount of evil almost in- 
credible, and which is probably due to their 
persistent selfishness. Charles the Sixth 
was a living example. By his weakness 
and extravagance, the empire was tottering 
on the verge of destruction, civil discord 
reigned within, powerful enemies waited 
without, only watching for a favorable op- 
portunity to pounce upon their prey. A 
treaty with France had become a necessity 
at any cost, as there was no hope of gaining 
the consent of Maria Theresa to the Spanish 
marriage. Cardinal Fleury, who then ruled 
the French nation in the name of Louis 
the Fifteenth, insisted upon the transfer of 
the Duchy of Lorraine to France, and that 
Duke Francis, in lieu of his hereditary pos- 
sessions, should be installed Grand Duke of 
Tuscany; the last of the Medici sovereigns, 
Cosmo III., being in a state of complete 
dotage, and willing to set aside the claims 
of Anna, heiress of his house and name. 
The feelings of the inhabitants were not 
consulted in this political traffic; it was in 
vain the Tuscans objected, and Francis of 
Lorraine resisted this insolent interference 
of a foreign power. Bartenstein dared to 
say to him, *‘ Monseigneur, point de cession, 
point Archiduchesse,’’ knowing well ihat 
Francis would sacrifice everything rather 
than lose the hope of Maria Theresa, whose 
brilliant prospects no doubt added to her 
charms, In spite, therefore, of all obstacles, 
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the aged Cardinal concluded the barter. 
Lorraine was yielded, and the reversion of 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany settled upon 
Francis. This treaty was signed in 1735. 
The empire was delivered from impending 
ruin, and the marriage of the Archduchess 
celebrated a year after with great splendor 
at Vienna. Thus were the illustrious 
houses of Hapsburg and Lorraine again re- 
united in the nuptials of the two cousins. 
The Pragmatic Sanction was once more 
signed and ratified in the most solemn man- 
ner, by which act Maria Theresa became in 
her own right Empress of Germany, Queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia, Sovereign of the 
Netherlands, and Duchess of Milan and 
Placentia. It is strange that Charles the 
Sixth should have been able to compass this 
chief aim of his life, and thus engage all 
Europe to put aside the usual course of 
hereditary succession in royal families, It 
may be, as afterwards happened, that few 
cabinets intended to keep the promises so 
often reiterated. ‘‘ Words,”’ says Talley- 
rand, ‘“‘are given to conceal thoughts.” 
This is especially true with politicians. 
Charles obtained many fair words in ratifi- 
cation of his wishes, but the deeds never 
followed. He himself had broken a solemn 
oath, and his treachery was returned tenfold. 

Though the title of Emperor of Germany 
was by the constitution of the empire elec- 
tive, yet the imperial crown had been worn 
by the house of Hapsburg for more than 
four centuries. Joseph the First died in 
1711, leaving two daughters in their child- 
hood, and, prompted by feelings of justice 
and prudence, consigned the Austrian do- 
minions to his brother Charles, on condi- 
tion that if the latter had no sons, his own 
daughters should, at his death, inherit the 
throne. This agreement, which was sol- 
emnly signed and sealed in the presence of 
witnesses during the lifetime of Joseph, 
was, called ‘“‘The Family Compact.’ 


Charles’s only son, however, died in infan-» 


cy; it therefore became his sole ambition to 
transfer the order of succession from his 
two nieces to his two daughters; and to ob- 
viate the dangers which might arise from 
the claims vf the Josephine Ardhduchesses, 
he published the Pragmatic Sanction, and 
compelled them to renounce their preten- 
sions on their respective marriages with the 
Electors of Saxony and Bavaria. Aware, 
however, that the strongest renunciations 
are disregarded, he sacrificed every cousid- 
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eration to obtain the acknowledgment of 
the Pragmatic Sanction from the different 
nations of his vast empire, and a guaranty 
from Spain, England, France, Prussia, Rus- 
sia, and the minor states of Europe, which 
by dint of negotiation and intrigue, he suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing. 

The festivities which followed the mar- 
riage of the Archduchess were speedily put 
an end to by an event which caused a uni- 
versal gloom throughout the whole empire. 
This was the sudden death of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, the greatest captain of his age. 
By a lucky stroke of fate the services of this 
illustrious man had been devoted to the 
house of Hapsburg. His mother, Olympia 
Mancini, niece of Cardinal Mazarin, had 
given offence to the reigning favorite of 
Louis the Fourteenth, the Duchesse de la 
Valliere, and in conscquence was banished 
from France. She retired to Brussels, 
where she brought up and educated her son 
Eugene, who early displayed that aptitude 
for military science which afterwards ren- 
dered his name famous. Wishing to enter 
the French army, he applied for a company, 
but was haughtily refused by Louis, when 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, then, I will not step 
again on French ground otherwise than as 
an enemy, and with the sword in my hand; 
only do you take care to find some one to 
meet me.’”’ History tells how this threat 
was fulfilled. From the day he won the 
battle of Zentha against the Turks, his 
world-wide celebrity commenced. For forty 
years he carried the arms of Austria to glori- 
ous victory, and his death at this particular 
moment was perhaps the greatest calamity 
that could have befallen the nation, Eu- 
gene never married, but was united in ties 
of the closest intimacy with the beautiful 
Eleanor Strattman, widow of the gallant 
Hungarian, Adam Batthyany, Ban of Croa- 
tia, in 1703. For a quarter of a century 
Eugene passed his evenings at her house, 
and it is said that through the influence of 
this lady, in 1718, Hungary was saved from 
another coup d'etat. 

The four years that elapsed before Maria 
Theresa ascended the throne were fraught 
with anxiety arising from her peculiar posi- 
tion. 

Her husband was appointed by the Em- 
peror generalissimo of the Austrian forces 
against the Turks—a post for which he was 
utterly unfitted; for Francis, though brave, 
possessed but little military knowledge. 
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The failure of two disastrous campaigns 
was attributed to his want of skill, and he 
returned to Vienna, disgusted, sick at heart, 
and suffering from the hardships of his 
camp life. The Emperor received him with 
marked coldness; the court readily followed 
the example of their master, and Maria 
Theresa had the mortification of seeing her 
adored Francis an object of suspicion and 
dislike. 

Shortly after, from jealousy or other mo- 
tives, Charles sent the newly married couple 
into Tuscany, under the pretence of taking 
possession of their kingdom; but it was in 
reality a species of honorable banishment, 
for a sojourn in Florence was extremely 
distasteful to Maria Theresa, who disliked 
the heat of the climate, the manners and 
customs of the people, with whom she had 
no feelings in common, and who in return 
displayed but scant loyalty towards the 
beautiful Austrian. Her stay there was a 
time of bitter anxiety, for each day brought 
proofs from Vieuna of the incompetency 
of her father’s government, and fresh tid- 
ings of defeat or disgrace. She beheld the 
magnificent heritage of the Hapsburgs dwin- 
dling away under the feeble sway of the 
imbecile monarch, who, neither confiding 
in himself nor in those around him, gave 
way to an agony of despair, often repeating, 
*«Ts then the fortune of my empire departed 
with Eugene?” Nowthat Maria Theresa 
was uo longer by his side, he appreciated 
her great qualities, and hourly bewailed the 
loss of her_upon whose strength of mind he 
had leaned for support. An order was at 
length given for her immediate return, 
Scarcely had she and her husband. arrived 
in Vienna than the disastrous war with the 
Turks was brought to an end by the humil- 
iating treaty in which Belgrade was ceded 
to the Ottoman Porte. The state of affairs 
is thus described in the despatches of Lord 
Grantham: ‘‘ Everything in this court is 
running into the Jast confusion and ruin, 
where there are visible signs of folly and 
madness as ever were inflicted on a people 
whom Heaven has determined to destroy.”’ 

But the days of Charles the Sixth were 
numbered; he expired after an illness of a 
few hours on the morning of the 20th of 
October, 1740, his death being ascribed to 
eating too plentifully of a dish of mush- 
rooms stewed in oil. He had reigned forty 
years, during which period he transformed 


a powerful and prosperous kingdom into a 


mere wreck of its former greatness. Maria 
Theresa was then approaching her accouche- 
ment, so was not permitted to enter her 
father’s chamber; but her grief was so ex- 
cessive that her life was despaired of for 
several hours, though the following day she 
rallied sufficiently to give audience to her 
ministers. Her accession was proclaimed 
amid the greatest rejoicing, and at the age 
of twenty-four she took peaceable possession 
of the throne. Never, perhaps, was any 
woman more fitted to wear a crown; the 
lof.y elevation of her mind, the real good- 
ness of her heart, rendered her worthy'to 
be the ruler of a great people. She inherit- 
ed, it is true, much of the inflexible pride 
and obstinacy of her race; she could be 
roused to temper on occasion, but this was 
seldom, and was never known to forget the 
dignity and self-possession necessary in a 
sovereign. To her noble qualities of mind 
and heart she joined unusual personal at- 
tractions. Her figure was tall, and formed 
with perfect elegance; her deportment at 
once graceful and majestic; her features 
were regular, her large gray eyes full of 
lustre and expression. She had the Aus- 
trian mouth, but her smile was charming, 
her complexion dazzling in its fairness, her 
hair golden and wavy, and, to crown her 
fascinations, she possessed a voice peculiar- 
ly sweet and clear. Count Podewils, in 
one of his despatches, mentions with partic- 
ular praise the wonderful beauty of her 
hands and arms. Maria Theresa was not 
unconscious of her charms, but her passion- 
ate love for her husband, her severe reli- 
gious principles, and, perhaps, the natura! 
pride uf her character, prevented her em- 
ploying her powers of captivation, save as 
a queen to win over subjects and kingdoms, 
The bravest heart might have been appulled 
at the gloomy prospect now opening before 
her, without an army, without a treasury, 
without almost a cabinet, for the incompe- 
tent men who formed her father’s ministry 
agreed in nothing save jealousy of her hus- 
band, who was, therefore, excluded from 
all state concerns. The army, which on 
paper amounted to 135,000 strong, was in 
reality only 68,000 effective men iuderarms, 
and the contents of the treasury did not ex- 
ceed the sum of thirteen thousand pounds. 

The politicians of Vienna relied on the 
peaceful disposition of Cardinal Fleury, 
then in his ninetieth year; without the aid 
of France, Bavaria seemed powerless, Fred- 
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eric of Prussia, who only eight weeks after 
the death of Charles overran Silesia, was 
not even thought of; it was like a thunder- 
bolt falling upon the Hofburg when the 
news reached Vienna, ‘‘ The Prussians are 
in Silesia.”’ 

The first war in which the young empress 
engaged certainly began in self-defence. 
Scarcely had she been seated upon the 
throne, than the Pragmatic Sanction was 
thrown to the winds. Her chief enemy, 
Frederic the Great, was speedily joined by 
France, Spain and Bavaria, who all laid 
claim to various parts of her dominions, 
and insultingly addressed her as ‘Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany.’’ England and Hol- 
land were, however, devoted to the defence- 
less queen. Nothing could exceed the en- 
thusiasm which her hapless situation excit- 
ed amongst the English. The Parliament 
voted a large subsidy for her use, and the 
ladies of England, headed by Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough, subscribed the sum of a 
hundred thousand pounds. The war of the 
Austrian Succession lasted nearly eight 
years. Vain would it be to attempt ina 
short space to describe the numerous battles, 
sieges, defeats, and victories which marked 
its progress. We can but allude to some of 
the most striking incidents which exercised 
a@ prominent influence over the fortunes of 
Maria Theresa. 

At the outset of the war her position 
seemed hopeless. Frederic took forcible 
possession of Silesia, and in the first serious 
engagement the Austrians were entirely de- 
feated. Still the queen would not consent 
to yield Silesia, and haughtily refused to 
purchase the friendship of her enemy at 
such a price. The birth of her first son, 
Archduke Joseph, increased her determina- 
tion not to yield one inch of his inheritance. 
I wrote,’’ she says, *‘to Cardinal Fleury; 
pressed by hard necessity, I descended from 
my royal dignity, aud wrote to him in terms 
that would have melted stones.’’ But the 
old politician was granite, and the cry of a 
woman in distress failed to alter the course 
of his policy. Her allies were slow in send- 
ing the long-expected aid, her friends de- 
serted her, even her ministers were para- 
lyzed with dismay, so that her situation 
seemed desparate indeed. But fear was un- 
known to this true daughter of the Casars, 
whose courage rose with the danger, and 
she determined to make a personal and 
touching appeal to the loyalty of her Hun- 
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garian subjects. From the commencement 
of her reign, Maria Theresa had evinced 
especial favor and leaning towards this op- 
pressed people, and had voluntarily taken 
the oath to preserve all their privileges en- 
tire; their hearts were therefore won before 
she appeared in their midst. The cabinet 
at Vienna in vain urged that an appeal to 
the Hungarians was useless, as they had re- 
fused hitherto to be governed by a woman, 
and the present opportunity seemed a favor- 
able one for them to withdraw their alle- 
giance. But the empress formed a different 
opinion, and pursued her purpose. She felt 
instinctively that a people distinguished by 
grandeur of soul, energy of character, and 
love of liberty, might indignantly reject the 
rule of a tyrannical despot, but would rally 
round a defenceless woman invoking their 
help in her dire distress. Who has not 
heard of the scene so oft descrived, and yet 
so fuli of beauty and pathos that it can bear 
repeating? It comes across the page of his- 
tory like a picture from some old romance, 
moving us to tears of sympathy and admir- 
tion! 

It was at Presburg that Maria Theresa 
was crowned Queen of Hungary, with all 
the quaint ceremonies of the country. The 
iron crown of St. Stephen was placed upon 
her head, the tattered but venerated mantle 
thrown over her own rich robe studded with 
jewels, and the sword girded to her side. 
Thus attired, and seated upon a superb 
charger, she rode gallantly up to the royal 
mount, and according to the ancient cus- 
tom drew her sabre, and defied the four cor- 
ners of the world, in a manner to show she 
had no occasion for that weapon to conquer 
all who saw her. The crown of the saint 
had been thickly lined to fit the finely 
formed head of the queen; the weight, how- 
ever, obiiged her to have it removed during 
the banquet which followed the coronation, 
when her luxuriant hair, loosened from con- 
finement, fell in rich masses over her neck 
and shoulders. The emotion that she felt 
heightened the brilliancy of her complexion, 
so that her beauty appeared dazzling to the 
beholders, who could scarcely forbear their 
applause. The effect she produced had nut 
faded when she called together the Diet of 
Hungary, in order to lay before it the state 
of her affairs. Clad in Hungarian costume, 
with the crown of St. Stephen upon her 
head, and his scimitar by her side, she en- 
tered the hall with slow and majestic tread, 
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and ascended the throne, when, after a few 
moments of breathless silence, Maria 
Theresa addressed the assembly in Latin, a 
language in use among the Hungarians, and 
spoken by her with ease and fluency. ‘‘ The 
disastrous state of affairs,’’ she said, “* has 
moved us to lay before our dear and faith- 
ful States of Hungary the recent invasion 
of Austria, the danger now impending over 


_ this kingdom, and propose to them the con- 


sideration of aremedy. The very existence 
of the Kingdom of Hungary, of our own 
person, of our children, of our crown, are 
now at stake, and forsaken by all, we place 
our sole hope in the fidelity, arms and long- 
tried valor of the Hungarians!’ She spoke 
in a clear and melancholy tone. Her beau- 
ty, her majesty and distress roused the en- 
thusiasm of the Hungarian nobles to the 
wildest frenzy; they drew their sabres half 
out of the scabbards, and then flung them 
back to the hilt with a sound which re- 


’ echoed through the lofty building, and with 


one voice and accord, exclaimed: ‘* Moria- 
mur pro rege nostro Maria Theresa!’ The 
queen, overcome by this sudden display of 
loyalty, burst. into a passionate flood of 
tears. This act served but to increase the 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ We wept too,” said Count 
Koller, ‘‘ but they were tears of admiration, 
pity, and fury.” A few days after, the 
deputies again assembled to receive the 
oath of the Duke of Lorraine, who had been 
appointed co-regent of Hungary, by consent 
of the Diet. Francis having taken the oath, 
waved his arm over his head, exclaiming 
with devotion, ‘‘My blood and life for the 
queen and kingdom!’ At the same mo- 
ment Maria Theresa presented her children, 
Archduke Joseph and Maria Christina, to 
the assembly, who again burst forth with 
the exclamation: ‘‘Our swords and our 
blood for your Majesty; we will die for 
Maria Theresa and her children!’ 

Count Pallfy, the venerable Palatine of 
Hungary, unfurled the blood-red standard 
of the kingdom, and called upon the people 
to defend their queen. Maria Theresa, 
who knew the magic power of a woman’s 
word and smile, exercised her fascinations, 
and made every man who approached her a 
hero in her cause, Hordes of wild warriors 
poured forth from the banks of the Danube 
and the Turkish frontiers—Croats, Pan- 
dours, Sclavonians—in all about a hundred 
thousand men, commanded by Menzel, Kev- 
énhulla, and Baron Von Trenck. This 

22 


army rapidly changed the aspect of affairs, 
and saved the queen, Vienna, and the 
crown. The capital was placed in a state 
of defence, and Frederic began to show 
some desire to come to terms. With great 
difficulty a truce was effected by the media- 
tion of England, and Maria Theresa, with 
an aching heart, was obliged to yield Silesia 
**as a sop to this royal Cerberus,” although 
she had frequently declared she would part 
with her last garment rather than an inch 
of territory to “‘ the bad man,” as she was 
accustomed to call Frederic. Her affairs, 
however, compelled her to this concession, 
for while she was defending herself against 
the Prussians on one side, the French and 
Bavarians threatened to overwhelm her on 
the other. 

The Elector of Bavaria, who had espoused 
Maria Amelia, daughter of the Emperor 
Joteph the First, had seized upon Bohemia, 
and was crowned king at Prague. Soon 
after, growing bolder under the auspices 
and with the help of France, he assumed the 
imperial crown of Germany, by the title of 
Charles the Seventh. The election of 
Charles was a bitter mortification to Maria 
Theresa, and deeply she avenged it. Her 
troops, under the command of Charles of 
Lorraine and General Kevenhulla, entered 
Bavaria, laid waste the hereditary domin- 
ions of the new emperor, and on the day he 
was proclaimed at Frankfort, his capital, 
Munich, surrendered to the Austrians, who 
entered the city in triumph. The French 
were every where defeated, Prague was evac- 
uated, and Maria Theresa was able to fulfil 
her long-cherished desire, of placing the 
imperial crown upon the head of Francis. 
The unfortunate Charles was driven from 
all his possessions, Bohemia was recovered, 
and the peace which put an end to the war 
of the Austrian Succession was signed at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, and remained un- 
broken for the space of eight years, during 
which period Maria Theresa devoted her 
attention to the internal government of her 
dominions, , 

Ten or twelve hours a day were dedicated 
to state affairs, in the conduct of which she 
was ably assisted by Prince Wenceslaus 
Kaunitz, called ‘‘ the Richelieu of Austria.”’ 
He was descended from an ancient Sclavonic 
house in Moravia, and early entered upon a 
diplomatic career. He was entrusted with 
various missions of importance by his im- 
perial mistress—to Rome, Turin, and Brus- 
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sels, and successively ambassador at the 
Courts of England and France. One of his 
first despatches was written in such a mas- 
terly style that the minister Uhlefeld placed 
it before Maria Theresa with the prophetic 
words, ‘‘ Here is your Majesty’s first minis- 
ter;”? and, indeed, soon after, he was re- 
called from Paris to Vienna, when only in 
his forty-third year, and placed at the head 
of the cabinet, a position he maintained for 
upwards of forty years. 

It was during the reign of Maria Theresa 
that the term “corps diplomatique’’ was 
first employed. Kaunitz was undoubtedly 
the chief diplomate of his age, and the head 
of all the political intrigues of the eighteenth 
century, from the Seven Years’ War down 
to the French Revolution, hence his nick- 
mame of “‘the Driver of the European 
Coach.” He was astrange mixture of great 
and petty qualities, possessing extraordinary 
talents without elevation of character; a 
bold and subtle statesman, and incorrupti- 


_ Die in his fidelity to the interests of his sov- 


ereign. He was vain and eccentric in his 
dress and manners, and could play the part 
of a French petit-maitre to perfection. His 
reputation for gallantry was extremely dis- 
tasteful to the empress, and she remonstrat- 
ed with him one day about his free and easy 
conduct. ‘* Madame,’’ replied Kaunitz, “I 
have come here to discuss the affairs of your 
Majesty, not those of your servant.” 

Maria Theresa’s tendencies were decided- 


"ly absolutist, but she sincerely loved her 
_ people; the use of torture was abolished 


forever, schools and hospitals founded, a 
new coinage issued, and the arts and 


‘sciences encouraged by liberal reward and 


patronage. Such was the flourishing state 
of the treasury a few years after she came 
to the throne, that her revenues exceeded 


those of her predecessors by six millions. 


Her affability and good nature enchanted 
her subjects; though she possessed in the 
highest degree the inflexible will and domi- 
neering disposition of many of the Haps- 
burg rulers, yet with a woman’s tact she 
could act on occasion with the most extra- 
ordinary simplicity and condescension. For 
instance, after her husband’s death, she 
never visited the theatre, when, on the 12th 
of February, 1768, a son and heir, afterwards 
the Emperor Francis the Second, was born 
to the Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany, 
Maria Theresa’s second son. She received 


" the news late in the evening, whilst writing 


in her cabinet. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation she ran through the antechamber, 
the outer rooms, and passages, into the 
Theatre of the Hofburg, and leaning far 
over the balustrade of the imperial box, 
called out with motherly triumph: ‘ Leo- 
pold has a boy, und just as a token of re- 
membrance on my. wedding-day. Isn’t he 
gallant?’ The audience was elcctrified. 

Her generosity was unbounded; a thou- 
sand anecdotes are told of her kind-hearted 
benevolence. Her private charities amount- 
ed to the large sum of eighty thousand a 
year; her son, the Emperor Joseph, used to 
say, ‘“‘If I gave away like my mother, we 
should soon have nothing left to give.” 

She could scarcely endure the sight of 
physical suffering. One day as she was 
driving with imperial pomp to visit her 
daughter, the Archduchess Christina, who 
was then living with her husband at Pres- 
burg, the empress saw a poor woman accom- 
panied by two children feebly dragging 
themselves along, apparently in a deplora- 
ble state of starvation. The reflection that 
such misery and destitution should exist 
under her government filled her with the 
deepest anguish and humiliation. ‘* What 
have I done,’”’ she exclaimed, her eyes suf- 
fused with tears, that Providence should 
afflict me with such a sight as this?” It 
need scarcely be added that the poor woman 
and her family had reason to bless the mo- 
ment in which they attracted the compas- 
sionate notice of the noble-hearted Maria 
Theresa. 

Her feelings were lively and impetuous; 
her anger easily excited, but as easily pro- 
pitiated, especially in cases where the fault 
had been committed against herself alone. 

An example of this trait in her character 
is told by the younger Moser, the Hessian 
diplomatist. She once commanded General 
Prince Christian Lowenstein to absent him- 
self from court, his highness having been 
too free in his criticisms andremarks. The 
prince, apparently unconcerned, made his 
appearance at her levee the next morning as 
if no order had been issued to him. The 
empress instantly sent for an explanation. 
The prince as quickly replied, “‘ That in 
Berlin orders were given once for all, but in 
Vienna they are repeated thrice before 
obeyed.’’ Maria Theresa received the an- 
swer with great good humor, laughing heart- 
ily, and at once re-admitted the prince to her 
favor. Hormays, the historian, relates that 
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on one occasion, when the censorship had 
struck out whole pages of a periodical edited 
by Sonnenfels, Madame Yon Greiner, con- 
fidant of and reader to the empress, sent in 
his name through the Archduchess, Caroline, 
afterwards Queen of Naples, even though 
Maria Theresa was already seated at the 
card-table. She immediately arose, and, 
advancing towards the editor, exclaimed, 
* Well, what is it? Have you written any- 
thingagainstus? Ifso, you have our sincere 
pardon, A true patriot must sometimes 
become impatient. Or against religion? 
But no; you are not afool. Oragainst mor- 
ality? Icannot believeit. Butif you have 
written anything against ministers, well, 
my dear Sonnenfels, you will have to fight 
your own battles. I cannot help you in 
this. I have warned you often enough!” 

The affability and good nature of Maria 
Theresa enchanted her people, the more so 
as her conduct was in striking contrast to 
the exclusive Spanish etiquette of former 
sovereigns. During her husband’s lifetime 
she paid much attention to her toilet, and 
spent large sums of money upon balls, fetes, 
and ridottos. Many of these amusements 
were provided from motives of policy, to 
inspire her subjects with confidence during 
the severe political struggles of the com- 
mencement of her reign. In many of these 
entertainments she displayed an Olympian 
splendor and munificence seldom surpassed. 

Dutens witnessed at Schlosshof, near 
Vienna, the former summer residence of 
the Prince Eugene of Savoy, a wonderful 
masquerade given by the empress. Al- 
though the palace itself was a spacious edi- 
fice, a temporary building was added, four 
hundred feet in length, and lit up by a hun- 
dred thousand wax tapers. Supper was 
served to ten thousand guests, and every 
possible requisite was supplied, so that in 
case of accident, beds, physicians, and even 
accoucheurs, were in attendance. 

On another occasion an English visitor 
beheld a fete on a still more brilliant scale, 
where Maria Theresa, dressed with the ut- 
most magnificence, was seated ona throne 
surrounded by the court and principal nobil- 
ity, when a superb ballet was danced before 
her by the archdukes, the archduchesses, 
and several persons of rank, all attired in 
costly robes of pink and white brocade cov- 
ered with diamonds. 

It was at one of these masquerades that 
the empress laid a wager with her husband 


that she would allow herself to be conduct- 
ed to the ball by a partner whom Francis 
would be utterly unable to recognize. The 
wager was accepted. She chose Duval, 
Master of the Mint, who, originally the son 
of a poor forest woodcutter, had made his 
way, under the protection of Francis, to his 
present position, and was now living at the 
court of Vienna, and looked upon as an ec- 
centricity. 

The empress sent him her commands 
through Madame Josepha Gutenberg, a lady 
of the bedchamber, to proceed at once to 
the royal apartments. When Duval arrived, 
he was immediately seized upon by the 
dressers of Her Majesty, and notwithstand- 
ing his resistance and earnest entreaties, he 
was disguised as a ‘‘Calender,’’ and thea 
instructed in the part he had to play. 

The empress said, “ Well, Duval, I hope 
you consider it an honor, and, remember, I 
dare you to betray me to the emperor in 
any way. I expect you will dance a minuet 
with me.”’ Duval, in the greatest conster- 
nation, exclaimed, ‘‘Good heavens, your 
Majesty! Inthe woods I have learned noth- 
ing but to make somersets.’’ ‘“‘We can’t 
have any of these,’’ laughingly replied the 
empress; ‘‘ but never mind, I will tell you 
in time what you are to do.” From ‘the 
moment the strangely assorted couple en- 
tered the ballroom, Francis followed them 
unceasingly; but all his endeavors to pene- 
trate the mystery were in vain, so that he 
thus lost a considerable sum to his wife. 

Maria Theresa seemed entirely occupied 
with promoting the prosperity and welfare 
of her people, but she could not forget the 
loss of Silesia, and eagerly looked around 
for any chance of humbling her hateful 
enemy, Frederic of Prussia. Though she 
obstinately resisted anything like dictation, 
she listened willingly to advice, especially 
when it coincided with her own inclinations. 
Kaunitz, who hated England and had long 
been paving the way for an alliance with 
France, seeing the temper of his royal mis- 
tress, gradually unfolded to her his plans. 
He proceeded with subtlety and caution, 
knowing he was treading upon dangerous 
ground, for the Marquise de Pompadour, 
mistress of Louis the Fifteenth, was then 
the ruling power of France, and it was 
therefore necessary to win her over to the 
Austrian interest. The prince, in suggest- 
ing this line of policy to the empress, made 
some kind of apology, but she simply replied, 
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**Have I not flattered Farinelli?’’ The 
singer ‘Farinelli was favorite of Barbara, 
Queen of Ferdinand the Sixth of Spain, and 
this proud daughter of the Cmsars, de- 
scendant of a hundred kings, the pure and 
pious Maria Theresa, addressed a letter of 
complimentary persuasion to the bourgeoise 
favorite of the French king, styling her 
chere amie,’ and ‘‘ ma cousine.’’ It 
might have been necessary in a great emer- 
gency thus to address a weman holding the 
powerful position of the De Pompadour, 
but there is no excuse for the treachery of 
which Maria Theresa was then guilty to- 
wards England, her first and faithful ally. 
She displayed a dissimulation which showed 
how thoroughly she had mastered the rules 
of diplomatic intrigue, and a forgetfulness 
of treaties only to be ascribed to her long 
schooling in the political world of Europe, 
which might not inaptly be termed the 
* Land of Promise.” 

‘Madame de Pompad was enraptured 
fat such condescension from the proudest 
sovereign in Europe, and exerted her potent 
influence to compass the desired result. In 
1775 she overthrew the reigning ministry, 
and obtained the appointment of her friend, 
the Abbe Bernis, as head of the French 
cabinet. The transactions were secretly 
carried on in madame’s boudoir, in her Villa 
Babiole, near Paris; and on the 5th of May, 
1756, the treaty of alliance between France 
and Austria was ratified and signed by the 
Austrian ambassador, Count George Star- 
hemberg, and the minister Bernis. When 
the affair was made known at Vienna it 
created the greatest sensation. The Empe- 
ror Francis was loud in his denunciations 
at the Council of State, and the Archduke 
Joseph, encouraged by Prince Charles Bat- 
thyany, implored the empress ‘‘ not to sepa- 
rate from England, and to trust perfidious 
France which had so often deceived her,” 
But Maria Theresa was immovable, and the 
Seven Years’ War now broke out in all its 
fury. Austria, France, Russia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, were united against Prussia, 
who was aided by Great Britain and Hol- 
land. The hatred of Elizabeth of Russia 
against Frederic was bitter and unrelenting; 
he-had made some coarse comments of a 
personal nature upon this immoral woman; 
she answered with an army of fifty thou- 
sand men. It was during these wars thata 
large portion of the English national debt 
was contracted, first in subsidies to Maria 


Theresa, and afterwards to her adversary of 
Prussia. Frederic led his troops in person, 
and displayed heroic valor and perseverance, 
The empress never would permit Francis to 
take the field, but her cause was bravely 
upheld by the Bohemian General Leopold 
Von Daun, who saved the Austrian domin- 
ions upon more than one occasion from im- 
minent peril. After his signal victory over 
Frederic at Collin, Maria Theresa instituted 
the military order called by hername. The 
laurels of Marshal Daun were shared by 
Gideon Von Loudon, who almost annihi- 
lated the army of the Prussian king near 
Frankfort; he made his escape with the 
greatest difficulty, and, it is supposed, by 
the connivance of the Russian General Sol- 
tikoff, who had secret orders to that effect. 
For seven years the contest raged, alternate 
victory and defeat attending the belligerent 
parties, till they themselves became weary 
of a strife which brought no beneficial re- 
sult to either. Frederic was the first. to 
offer terms, demanding an answer in twelve 
days. Maria Theresa, with her character- 
istic energy, accepted the proposal at once, 
and the peace of Hubertsburg was signed in 
1763; by which treaty, not an inch of terri- 
tory was gained or lost to either country, 
though five hundred thousand men had 
fallen upon the battle-field. 

Maria Theresa was at this period forty- 
seven years old, and had attained the zenith 
of human prosperity, when an event oc- 
curred which cast a gloom over her later 
life. Her love for her husband was with 
her a sentiment at once passionate and pro- 
found, and had known no change during 
their married life, though Francis, in spite 
of the attractions of his wife, was by no 
means a mode! of conjugal fidelity. His 
conduct in this respect must have deeply 
pained the sensitive pride and ardent nature 
of the empress; but she magnanimonsly al- 
lowed his infidelities to pass unnoticed, and 
forgave the weakness of her “‘dear and 
handsome Francis,”’ though she herself had 
the nicest feelings of womanly delicacy and 
decorum. In August, 1765, the Court was 
at Innspruck, having repaired thither to cel- 
brate the nuptials of Archduke Leopold 
with the Infanta of Spain. Before his de- 
parture the emperor had complained of in- 
disposition, but nothing serious was appre- 
hended, though he himself gave way to 
melancholy presentiments. On the 18th of 
the month, feeling suddenly ill at the epera, 
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he left the house escorted by his son Jo- 
seph, and had scarcely reached his apart- 
ments when he was struck with apoplexy, 
and falling on the floor, expired without a 
groan, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. 
Maria Theresa was inconsolable. In a letter 
to her daughter she says, ‘“‘I have lost a 
consort, a friend, my heart’s joy for forty- 
two years.’’ The Princess of Auersperg- 
Neipperg, the declared favorite of Francis, 
had accompanied him during this journey. 
On the day that the empress showed herself 
for the first time at a levee after his death, 
when the court was ranged on the right 
side, on the other quite alone, shunned by 
all, stood the princess, covered by a long 
black veil and weeping bitterly. Maria 
Theresa, who understood the situation in a 
moment, went strightway up to the deserted 
woman, took her hand, and said in a voice 
that could be heard by all, ‘‘ We have in- 
deed suffered a great loss, iny dear (meine 
liebe).’? She moreover ordered a bond of 
upwards of 200,000 florins to be paid to her, 
which Francis had given to the princess-a 
few days before his death, and which the 
ministers wished to declare void. Itis said, 
however, that the kind condescension of 
Maria Theresa was returned with insolence 
and ingratitude by her ignoble rival. For 
sixteen years the empress wore mourning 
in memory of Francis, her apartments in 
the Hofburg Palace were draped with black 
velvet, and during the whole month of Au- 
gust of every year she shut herself up in 
solitude, and spent her time in prayer and 
religious observances, to which she devoted 
almost as many hours as the great Charle- 
magne. She was an exceedingly affection- 
ate and conscientious mother to the sixteen 
children she had borne to her husband. 
Many of them played remarkable parts in 
the world’s history, but the youngest child 
of Maria Theresa is the one whose hapless 
fate excites our deepest interest and sympa- 
thy. Each day is bringing to light unan- 
swerable proofs of the public and private 
virtues of this adorable woman. Posterity 
is not long unjust. Her beauty, her good- 
ness, and her misfortunes have thrown 
around the name of Marie Antoinette a 
halo to which time and research add but 
additional lustre. The imperial circle at 
that time must have formed a charming re- 
union of fair women and bravemen. Those 
who stood highest in the favor of Maria 
Theresa were, besides Kaunitz, Daun, and 


Loudon, the brothers Louis and Charles 
Batthyany, the former Palatine of Hungary, 
and the latter friend and governor of the 
Emperor Joseph the Second. The Batthy- 
anys are one of the most ancient and illus- 
trious of the Magyar families, and date 
from the fourth century; hence the adher- 
ence of this house was greatly valued by 
Maria Theresa, who ever retained her old 
preference for the Hungarian magnates. 
The two daughters of Prince Charles Bat- 
thyany, afterwards the Countess Esterhazy 
and Countess Windischgratz, were lovely 
and fascinating women, and united in ties 
of platonic friendship with the Emperor Jo- 
seph the Second, whose affection for the 
elder sister is said to have induced him to 
renounce all idea of a third marriage, though 
no shadow rests upon the reputation of the 
Hungarian charmer. 

After the death of Francis, Maria Theresa 
admitted Joseph to a share in the govern- 
ment of the empire, without interfering 
with her own supreme authority. She her- 
self spent many months of the year at her 
country palace at Schonbrunn, where she 
inhabited the apartments on the ground 
floor, near the orangery, which were paint- 
ed in Indian fashion, and hung with ash- 
gray damask and gold embroideries. Being 
of a very warm nature, she sat constantly 
in the open air in a secluded bower called . 
“The Glorietta,” pen in hand and papers 
by her side, a sentinel being placed at the 
entrance to warn offallintruders. Towards 
the end of her life she suffered much from 
weak ankles, and became exceedingly stout, 
so that exercise was almost an impossibility. 
Her manners, however, retained all their 
old graciousness and dignity; clad in heavy 
crape robes and veil, her hair thrown back 
from her forehead and faintly powdered, 
she displayed even to the end traces of her 
former beauty. Her mental powers and de- 
cision of character never forsook her. In, 
1772 two of the most signal acts of her reign 
took place. The first, which was brought 
about by the influence of Kauuitz, was the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, who for two hun- 
dred years had been the chief advisers of 
the imperial policy. The empress long hes- 
itated from casting out this powerful body 
of ecclesiastics, as she entertained the opin- 
ion, afterwards held by the statesman Met- 
ternich, ‘‘ that the Jesuits are the mainstay 
of all authority.”” But Kaunitz for years 
had been preparing answers to every objec- 
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tion that could be raised, and the empress 
at length reluctantly signed the decree for 
the expulsion of the order. Scarcely was 
this matter accomplished, than another act, 
equally important, but more unfortunate, 
was wrung from Maria Theresa by her old 
enemy, Frederic, and Catherine the Great 
of Russia. This was the fatal partition of 
Poland, by which spoliation Austria gained 
indeed increased territory, and saved the 
empire from a serious war, but committed 
an act the danger of which was even then 
foreseen by the clear-sighted judgment of 
Maria Theresa; for in the deed of partition 
she writes on the margin of the memoran- 
dum sent in by Kaunitz: ‘I do it because 
80 many great and learned men wish it; 
but, when I have been long dead, people 
will see what must come from this violation 
of everything that is deemed holy and 
right.”” Nevertheless, her majesty signed 
the deed, “‘ in the name of the holy and un- 
divided Trinity,’’ and at the same time 
wept with the heroic Polish Countess Wiel- 
opolska, who afterwards committed suicide, 
driven distracted by the miseries of her un- 
happy country. Cardinal Prince de Rohan, 
the French ambassador at the Viennese 
Court in 1772, thus writes: ‘‘ Maria Theresa 
stands, indeed, with the handkerchief in 
one hand, weeping for the woes of Poland, 
but with the sword in the other, ready to 
cut Poland into sections, and take her 
share!’ A true, but severe, satire upon the 
last act of a glorious reign! 

The health of Maria Theresa had been 
rapidly failing for some time. On repeated 
occasions she used to be lowered in a chair, 
slung on ropes, into the vault of the church 
where Francis was buried. On the last of 
these sad visits, the rope broke as she was 
being drawn up again, and she called out, 
**He wants to keep me with him—I shall 
come soon.”’ A few days after, she was 
taken worse, dropsy declared itself, and no 
hope was given. 

Amidst the most acute sufferings, she 


evinced a calm serenity of manner, and an 
unalterable patience, said to be almost su- 
perhuman. On recovering from a violent 
paroxysm, she was deeply moved by the 
sight of her son Joseph bathed in tears, 
“Spare me, my son,’’ she said; ‘‘ my own 
sufferings do not appal me, but your afflic- 
tion takes away my firmness.’’ She im- 
plored him to be a father to his brothers 
and sisters. Like all great minds, she was 
an enthusiast in love and friendship; the 
sense of gratitude she possessed in an un- 
usual degree. Her chief thanks were ad- 
dressed to the Hungarians, who had saved 
her at the commencement of her reign, and 
the name of this noble nation was one of 
the last words upon her lips. The night 
before her death, Joseph implored her to 
take some rest; she replied, earnestly, ‘‘In 
a few hours I shall appear before the judg- 
ment seat of God—and would you have me 
rest?” 

She expressed much anxiety lest those 
who had depended entirely upon her private 
charities should be left destitute, saying, 
“Tf I could wish for immortality upon 
earth, it would only be for the power of re- 
lieving the distressed.’’ A short while be- 
fore she expired, after receiving the sacra- 
ments of the church, she lay with her eyes 
closed in silent prayer. One of her ladies, 
thinking she was asleep, whispered, ‘‘ The 
empress sleeps.’’ She instantly opened her 
eyes. ‘*No,” she said, “I do not; I wish 
to meet my death awake.” “‘To Thee I 
am coming!’ she suddenly exclaimed, and 
then passed away all that was mortal of the 
august Maria Theresa, on the 29th of No- 
vember, 1780, in the sixty-fourth year of her 
age, and the forty-first of her reign, 

Both as a queen and a woman, Maria 
Theresa commands the respect and admira- 
tion of posterity; and, amongst all her lofty 
titles, there is none which so completely 
sums up her reign and character as the en- 
dearing appellation bestowed by her own 
subjects—‘* Mother of her People.”’ 
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DTD Amitie est l’ Amour sans les Ailles. 


L’AMITIE EST L’AMOUR SANS LES AILLES, 
BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


1 know that young Cupid is pictured with wings, 
And that wings are the types of ethereal things— 
Of birds and of butterflies changeful and bright; 
And I dare say the proverb is commonly right. 


But not always. Oh, no! On that fact I insist, 
As containing of all my reflections the gist; 

For humanity’s credit would be very poor 

If some faith could not hold, or affection endure. 


The great medley of romances fed to the world, 
From the wonderful presses so hurriedly hurled, 
Have two beaten ways which their characters tread: 
They are generally soft in the heart or the head. 


While poor Bertha is fading and pining away, 

At her false-hearted lover’s neglect or delay, 
Young Maggie is dreaming her beautiful dream, 
With eyes that are ligh.ed by hope’s gayest beam. 


What a pity that neither discovers the part 

Which fancy is playing with each tender heart! 

That their earnest young eyes should not sooner discern 
At what a pvor altar their incense they burn! 


Heigho! but the world is a curious place; 

And ’tis not always pleasant too closely to trace 
The motive that prompts to the act which we see, 
Which do not seem always to exactly agree. 


They do, though, of course: what's the use to explain? 
I’m not misanthropic, have no cause to complain; 

But sometimes I get in a quizzical mood, 

And it’s odd what queer fancies will chance to intrade, 


I believe 1 was rhyming of friendship and love— 
Two sweets we should prize all the others above; 
And I think I asserted my faith in them both: 
If I didn’t, I will, with a pen nothing loath; 


For I wouldn’t be thought to be cynical. No! 
I detest those cold critics who needlessly show 
The poor, quivering heart—all its weakness and whim— 


With a merciless knife and a relishing vim. 


There’s good in the nature of poor humankind; 

But, like gold, it requires to be tried and refined. 

L’ amour ou l amitie, I think that each one 

Can exist without wings; and, with this, [ am done, 


Laconia, N. H., 1877. 
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A PAIR OF BROGANS., 


BY W. H. MACY. 


My neighbor, old Captain Crosby, has in 
the attic of his house a motley array of cu- 
rious things, mostly collected by himself 
during his numerous voyages to sea. He 
took me one day up into his museum, as he 
called it, where I spent an hour in examin- 
ing, with much interest, such curiosities as 
shells, marine birds stuffed and embalmed 
with skill wor hy of a professional, minia- 
ture canoes and paddles from various islands 
in the Pacific, and barbaric costumes and 
‘Weapons in great variety. But one thing 
which specially excited my curiosity was a 
half-worn pair of shoes, which had a special 
place assigned to them at one end of a long 
shelf. They were brogans of immense size, 
indicating that the wearer, whoever he was, 
must have been a man of large understand- 
ing. They were apparently made of coarse, 
half-tanned hide, and had very heavy soles, 
thickly studded with nails. 

““What’s the history of those shoes?” I 
inquired. ‘“‘Surely you never wore them 

” 


“No, not I,” answered the jolly old salt. 
“T have had them among my collection 
these thirty years and more, but I shouldn’t 
care to lug such a clumsy load about on my 
feet. They look very strange to you, of 
course, but they are the sort of shoes that 
are worn, or were formerly worn, by the 
convicts in Australia, who worked in the 
stone quarries. There’s a story connected 
with those brogans, which I will tell you if 
you care to listen to it.” 

Of course I did, and Captain Crosby, who 
was always ready with a story, proceeded to 
relate how the queer shoes came into his 


possession. 


When I was mate of the Ambuscade, we 
made our last port at Sydney, before starting 
for home. It was rather an uncommon 
thing at that date for American whalers to 
visit that place, as the port charges and 
other expenses were high, and ours was the 
only American ship in the port. Nearly all 
our crew, being men who had shipped with 
us by the cruise, took their discharge here, 
and went ashore to squander their hard 
earnings as rapidly as might be. The third 


mate was the only officer beside myself be- 
longing to the ship, and he and I had the 
whole care upon us, one of us going ashore 
every night, while the other staid on board, 
thus attending to the duty alternately, and 
doing what little was to be done with the 
help of the four or five voyagers who had 
stuck by the ship and meant to go home in 
her. The captain of course teok a roving 
commission as soon as the anchor was down, 
and went and came as he chose, spending 
most of his time on shore. 

There were several large English vessels 
lying at anchor in the port, loading wool 
and hides, and of course I formed acquain- 
tance with the officers of these ships, for 
want of any suitable companions from my 
own country. One evening, when it was 
my turn on shore, I fell in with Broughten, 
the mate of the St. George, and we went to 
take a drink together at alittle public house 
near the landing. 

This, like all English public houses, had 
a sign, representing in this instance a sailor 
throwing his hat aloft, and kicking up his 
heels in a highly enviable state of merri- 
ment, and was known as ** The Jolly Tar.”’ 
It was kept by one Hiram Levy, a lean and 
hungry-looking Jew, who bore as much re- 
semblance to the regular typical or ideal 
landlord as he did to the joily mariner 
painted on his sign. However, the stand 
was a good one, and, from its situation at 
the head of navigation, the house appeared 
to do a good business. 

We were received with a grinning wel- 
come by the obsequious Hiram, and, as 
neither of us cared to indulge much in fiery 
liquors, we ordered a bottle of light wine, 
which was brought to usin a little apart- 
ment just off the bar-room. The door of 
this side room stood open, but curiosity was 
baffled by a hanging screen of cloth, to be 
easily pushed aside in passing through, and 
which hung down to within about two feet 
of the floor. While we sat at the little ta- 
ble, chatting and drinking our wine, some 
one came into the bar, and called for « glass 
of rum in a gruff voice. I glanced toward 
the screened door, and saw below the screen 
this pair of brogans, and a few inches of 
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legs clothed in thick woollen trousers, such 
as any sailor might be likely to wear. But 
the brogans were something quite out of the 
common course, Their size was remarkable, 
and their build peculiar. Then, too, the 
brogans themselves were the picture which 
nearly filled the frame. Had I seen the 
whole man, I might not have noticed any 
one part in particular. 

** Good stuff that,’’ said the owner of the 
gruff voice, as he threw the coin on the 
counter in payment. 

“Yes,” assented Hiram. ‘‘ We calls it 
preety goot.”’ 

**T want a bit of tobacky,” said the rough 
voice again. 

** Here you are—very nice, I s’pose you 
be good judge. Come from American ship?’ 

**No, I belong to the wool-drougher, the 
St. George.” 

** He lies,” whispered Broughton to me, 
“ There’s no such voice as that among my 
crew.”’ 

He took one step from his chair, and 
pulled aside the screen with his hand, but 
the brogans were clumping across the floor, 
and we had only a rear view of the stranger, 
going out at the street door. 

‘Hiram, who is that chap?’ he asked, 
abruptly. 

don’t know,”’ answered the landlord. 
** He says he belongs to the St. George.”’ 

“Well, he doesn’t, for I ought to know all 
my own crew, I suppose.”’ 

‘Vell, I don’t know. It’s none of mine 
pizness. He took his drink, and paid his 
monish like a man.” 

We returned to our wine, but Broughton 
declared that he thought he had seen the 
same man once before at work quarrying 
stone, dressed in the regular convict’s uni- 
form. But he now had on the woollen 
trousers, as before mentioned, a blue flan- 
nel shirt such as most British sailors wore, 
and a Scotch cap. But the brogans! there 
they were, and they spoiled his whole make- 
up. 

“ He’s a runaway convict,” said the Eng- 
lish mate, summing up the case, “‘ and the 
Jew behind the bar knows him, too. But 
he won’t let on; he says it’s none of his 
business, and really I think it’s none of 
ours, either. It wasn’t good manners per- 
haps to pull away the curtain as I did, but 
I couldn’t help it when I heard him claim 
to be ashipmate of mine, for I knew he was 
sailing under false colors.’’ 


A back door was opened at this moment, 


and two police officers, with their weapons 
and badges of authority, entered the room 
where we were sitting, with the air of men 
who had a right anywhere, and stood not 
upon ceremony. They scrutinized us closely, 
but, saying nothing, passed on into the bar. 

“Why, Broughton,’”’ said I, “I’ve al- 
ways heard your countrymen boast that 
every Englishman’s house is his castle.’’ 

* Well, we do boast that,’ he returned, 
“but I suppose we refer to private dwell- 
ings only. It would seem that this is not 
the case when one keeps a public ’ouse,”’ 

** Landlord,” said the taller officer of the 
two, ‘‘ you’ve had a customer in here within 
the last five minutes?” 

**N—no, sir. I don’t remember,” said 
the Jew. ‘‘ There’s two zhentlemens in the 
side room, drinking vine.’’ 

** Yes, yes,” returned the policeman, im- 
patiently, ‘‘ but there has been another man 
here, I think, withina few minutes. Come, 
sharpen your memory, or you may get into 
trouble yourself.’’ 

‘*There was a man here just now, and 
took a drink,”’ interposed Broughton, push- 
ing aside the screen. ‘‘ He has just gone 


‘from here not two minutes agu.”’ 


** Which way did he go?” 

“T did not see him after he passed the 
door, and I only had a glimpse of him fora 
single instant, and then his back was to- 
wards me,”’ 

** Well, what was he like?’’ inquired the 
shorter officer, in asharp tone. ‘‘ It’s use- 
less to ask this Jew publican, but I can tell 
him his house is spotted, and we shall soon 
find a way to make him speak the truth, or 
break up his business,” 

** Well, sir,” said Broughton, “I didn’t 
see the strange man’s face at all, but he 
was a stout fellow, in a common English 
sailor’s dress. I should say the principal 
feature about him was his shoes,’’ 

“That’s our man! the very point we 
wanted to get at. He’s probably on board 
one of the ships in the harbor by this time, 
and our game is up for the night.” 

“But who is he?’ asked the English 
mate.’”’ 

“Whois he? Why, Dick Dyer, alias Joe 
Johnson, the greatest cut-throat in this 
colony, and that’s saying a great deal. He 
escaped from the guard day before yester- 
day. Nobody knows how or where he got 
the change of clothing. But he couldn’t 
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change his shoes, for no ordinary size will 
fit him; they always had to be made on 
purpose forhim. He killed a native Aus- 
tralian this morning, out back here on the 
Paramatta road, to get a little money. We 
have the full evidence of this from a man 
who saw the deed, but we are just too late 
to catch our man tonight. Tomorrow 
morning we shall begin a regular system, 
and if he is in Sydney harbor we’ll have 
him.”’ 

All this time the Jew had stood scraping 
his lantern jaws, and looking as stupid as if 
he did not even understand what was being 
said. I had followed my English friend 
into the bar, but I now stepped back to the 
table to finish my glass of wine. At this 
moment the back door, by which the officers 
had entered, opened softly a little way, and 
one of those brogans stepped in upon the 
threshold. Then a head was thrust in, a 
close-cropped head with the Scotch cap top- 
ping it,—with a villanous, ugly mouth, and 
@ square, ponderous jaw, and a pair of 
small, evil eyes looked directly into mine. 

“Here he is! here, at the back door!” 
These words seemed to escape me involun- 
tarily. I was answered with a look of the 
most deadly hatred and malice, and a long 
knife was raised and made a fierce stab in 
the air, and then knife, head, and brogan all 
vanished. The policemen dashed through 
the room at my outcry, and Broughton and 
I, without even waiting to pay our bill, 
joined in the hunt. We heard the heavy 
iron-clad shoes go clumping down the pier 
ahead of us, but on reaching the water-side 
all was still, and in the profound darkness 
nothing was to beseen. A single wherry 
was rowing out, having pulled only a few 
strokes on her way, but it seemed hardly 
possible that the convict could have had 
time to get into her. 

*‘ Boat ahoy!’’ hailed one of the officers, 
**Who’s your passenger ?” 

“The second mate of the Orpheus,” an- 
swered aclear, manly voice, but the boat 
did not stop, she kept on rowing the faster. 

The policemen seemed satisfied with the 
answer, and asked no more questions. 

We all looked about, up and down the 
wharf, and peered into every wherry that 
was lying idle, but were compelled to admit 
to each other that we had lost the scent and 
were all astray. Broughton and I went 
back to the Jolly Tar and paid our scot, 
much to the relief of Hiram. We tried to 


pump a little concerning his acquaintance 
with the strange man, but he declined all - 
such knowledge, and his stolid face revealed 
no more expression than a turnip. I must 
confess that I felt uneasy in mind about 
our adventure with this desperado, who 
seemed to have a mania for crime, and 
would as soon murder a man as look at 
him. I recalled that strange, vindictive 
look which he had given me when he flashed 
the long knife beforé my eyes, and felt that 
I was especially marked as a victim for his 
vengeance. When Broughton and f left 
the Jolly Tar, I pretended that it was nec- 
essary to go on board early, and thus we 
parted. I called a water-man, and stepping 
into his boat, was rowed off into the dark- 
ness, 

I don’t know why I had such a dread— 
nay, I must call it downright fear—of that 
particular man, for I was not usually timid, 
but stil) ITcould not get his terrible look out 
of my mind, do what I would. I did not 
believe that he had left the pier in the boat 
that we had hailed, but rather believed that 
he was still lurking somewhere on shore. 
And I felt so anxious that I resolved to be 
very careful about going ashore at night, 
until I should hear that he had been recap- 
tured and secured. I should be safe enough 
on board the Ambuseade, for it was not 
likely that this man knew what ship 1 be- 
longed to. But then I thought again, if 
Hiram the Jew was in his confidence, as I 
feared, he could find my track easily 
enough. All this may have been very fool- 
ish, but I am telling you truly just what my 
feelings were, and I resolved from that time 
to go constantly armed, and not to suffer 
myself to be taken unawares. 

Just before I arrived alongside my ship, 
I saw a wherry drop out from under her 
quarter, with no one in her but the man 
who was rowing. But she passed swiftly 
away into the gloom, and my own water- 
man soon followed, as I paid him and 
climbed on board. All was still, and our 
own boat, which was usually hauled out to 
the swinging-boom end at night, was now 
absent. I concluded, as I saw no one, that 
Mr. Randall, the third mate, had gone to 
yarn with some crony on board one of the 
English ships, and, going forward, found 
there was only one of the boys on: board, 
and he was nodding in the forecastie, and 
didn’t know of my coming until I woke 
him. 
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A Pair of Brogans. 


I walked aft again, intending to descend 
into the cabin, where there was a hanging 
lamp lighted, ang its rays streaming up 
through the skylight threw some light upon 
the objects in the other end of the ship. 
My heart came up into my throat as my 
eyes rested upon—the brogans! 

Like most ships of her class, the Ambus- 
cade had a round-house built over the rud- 
der-port, close up to the taffrail, with lock- 
ers on each side, 

The front of the round-house was neces- 
sarily cut away at the bottom to allow the 
tiller to play clear from side to side. And 
there at the bottom of the paint-locker I 
gazed upon those everlasting brogans, ex- 
actly as I had seen them looking under the 
screen in the bar-room of the Jolly Tar! 

I gathered my thoughts in an instant, and 
the convict’s being so near me must be 
purely accidental. He was dodging his 
pursuers, and had come off in a wherry, 
had seen that all was quiet on board our 
ship, and had returned to take refuge where 
he was for the present, intending to shift 
his quarters when he saw the right oppor- 
tunity. He felt safe enough from observa- 
tion for the present, but he had forgotten 
the opening at the bottom—and his ominous 
brogans ! 

The door was closed, and he was probably 
holding it, as there was no fastening on the 
inside. I passed carelessly aft, whistling as 
I went—really to keep my courage up—and 
stood looking out astern, leaning my body 
against the door as I did so, and took the 
opportunity to slip the little hasp softly into 
the staple, thus securing the door on the 
outer side. 

I had already decided upon my plan of 
action, for I was determined to make a des- 
peraie attempt to capture the fellow, and I 
was actually alone in the ship with him, if 
I except the sleepy boy in the forecastle. 
It.was quite uncertain how long before Mr. 
Randall and the others would return, and I 
did not dare to wait. If by any chance the 
outlaw should see and recognize me, there 
must be a death-struggle at once, and I 
meant to act while I had him at a disad- 
vantage. I went round to the other closet 
on the starboard side of the round-house, 
where I kept some miscellaneous articles on 
a shelf, and took down a pair of handcuffs, 
which I put in my pocket. At the same 
time I silently cut the seizing of the lashing 
which held the house in its place. Thus 


having cleared the way, I went forward and 
roused the boy Jake, giving him in a few 
words some idea of what I meant to do, and 
thus re-enforced, returned to make the final 
movement. As I came aft again, with my 
gaze riveted by a sort of fascination upon 
the brogans, I saw a brawny hand pulling 
“on one of them, while the other lay empty 
on the deck. 

My friend was taking off his shoes, in- 
tending to come out and move about with- 
out betraying himself by the noise of the 
hob-nails. 

No more time was to be lost. I rushed 
to the starboard side of the little house, and 
bracing my shoulder firmly against it, sig- 
nalled Jake to take his stand at my side 
and do the same. 

“Now!” L whispered; and as our com- 
bined strength was brought to bear, the 
round-house tipped a little. 

Now, Jake!’ cried, this time aloud, 
and away went the whole structure witha 
crash over upon its broadside! 

** Here, boy, help!’ We seized those 
immense feet and dragged the crippled des- 
perado out from among the wreck, about as 
wretched looking a specimen of rough hu- 
manity as we could hope to see in a day’s 
sail. He was nearly smothered with the 
contents of the locker, white lead, lamp- 
black, and verdigris being the principal com- 
ponent parts, for we had lately been paint- 


ing the ship, and had set all the remnants — 


away on the shelves, while the fall of one 
heavy paint keg upon him had broken his 
right arm. He was completely at our mercy, 
and meaning to keep him so, I had the 
handcuffs upon him before we went to 
work to clear the poisonous paint from his 
head and eyes. 

“Ah! it’s you, is it?’ he said, grinding 
his teeth with rage as soon as he recognized 
me. ‘ You’re the man I want to be even 
with some time or other, but I little thought 
I was so near to you. I see how it was. 
Curse on those infernal brogans!”’ 

As soon as Mr. Randall returned, we sent 
word to the chief of police, and before we 
slept we had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the notorious felon Dick Dyer, alias 
Joe Johnson, was safe inside of stone walls. 

We had a bit of general average next 
morning, clearing up the messes of paint 
and repairing the damages of our battered 
round-house, but all that was a trifle. 

The smeared brogans were left behind, 
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and as nobody ever called for them, I have 
taken good care of them ever since as a kind 
of trophy. 

Dick Dyer, as I learned at a later visit to 
Sydney, was soon executed after he had 
been thus captured through my means. 


Hiram Levy, for harboring him and other 
runaway convicts, was set to work in the 
stone quarries, but the Jolly Tar still swung 
over the door and kicked®up his heels for 
the benefit of a new landlord, who looked 
as jolly as the sign itself. 


HEIR AND HEIRESS. 
BY AMANDA M. HALE, 


The mansion house at Moorfields was a 
grim stone fortress. Its massive, arching 
doorways, its battlemented roofs, its quaint 
gargoyles and beautiful oriel windows, were 
reminiscences of feudal times. An old-fash- 
ioned garden fringed it upon one side. Two 
straightly clipped yew-trees guarded the cor- 
ners; a hawthorn hedge made the Maydays 
beautiful with color and fragrance; there 
were fruit trees en espalier, rows of currant- 
bushes by the walls, and such an opulence 
of flowers of the sweet, common kinds, that 
you might haunt its paths from spring to 
the yellowing autumn, and never miss the 
scent of lilac, or rose, or mignonette. 

But outside the garden walls it was all 
bare, and bleak, and desolate—wide field 
beyond wide field sloping slowly to the sea. 
Westward, there were belts of pine forest, 
cool, still summer hiding-places of shy 
flowers, and in winter, full of soft, mild, 
cathedral gloom, unvisited by the winds 
that swept the open country, soundless, save 
for the continuous roar in the tops of the 
tall trees answering to the slow, grand an- 
them of the sea. Far away, there was a 
long, low line of hills that shut out the great 
world—the world about which the people at 
Moorfields knew little, and cared not to 
know. 

-A singular race of men were the Moors 
of Moorfield, and the last of the name had 
become more than half dehumanized, living 
there alone in his great, lonesome castle, be- 
fore he brought from the neighboring vil- 
lage the pretty, girlish bride, who graced 
his stately halls so short atime. That was 
more than twenty years ago, and Isabel 
Moor is to-day all alone in the world, with 
this wild, eyry home for her fortune. 

Today, the old house is alive with mirth. 
A troop of girl cousins, one from the neigh- 
boring city, two from country homes farther 
inland, and a trio from the village close by, 


are come to make the Christmas holidays 
fly merrily. The quaintly furnished rooms 
are bright with the beauty that pales the 
loveliness of the pictured faces on the walls; 
stately dames in gorgeous brocades and tow- 
ering headdresses, who look down upon the 
follies of their descendants with sympathetic 
smiles. 

The halls are festooned with evergreen, 
and its dewy coolness pervades all the 
rooms; it drapes the drawing-room, gar- 
lands the noble head of Beethoven over 
the piano, and twines caressingly around 
the Madonna, who stands with saintly up- 
lifted face. White flowers gleam out from 
the green gloom, and now, as twilight falls, 
miniature tapers are lighted here and there, 
and the effect is like enchantment. 

Tomorrow the house will be yet gayer, 
and Isabel will laugh and sing with the rest. 
Yet I think in all that wild, desolate coun- 
try, there is no heart so desolate and sor- 
rowful as hers, for she was, as I said, quite 
alone in the world. 

The sun went down in a red blaze of 
splendor, dropping out of sight among the 
clouds tossed and broken by the rising wind, 
and gleaming like lines of fire along their 
jagged edges. 

Isabel put on her cloak and hood, and 
stole out unobserved—taking a path across 
the fields that led toward the sea. Here the 
great Moorfield rock towered above the 
plain, and thence one could see the whole 
waste of gray water, the shelving cliffs along 
the shore, the broad highway that led out 
into the world. Isabel drew her cloak snug- 
ly around her, and sat down on the brow of 
the great rock. Her fur-trimmed hood was 
drawn close about her temples—a white, 
still face looked out from under it, the soft, 
amber eyes following the white line of road 
where it lost its way among the distant hills, 

The twilight darkened around her as she 
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sat there. The house windows all at once 
threw a red light over the desolate moor. It 
grew cold. It would be Christmas weather 
yet. The season weuld not be defrauded 
of its own. Looking still wistfully along 


the distant road, Isabel caught sight of a~ 


horseman riding swiftly. That aroused her. 
If it were only Raleigh! Her cheek flushed, 
her heart beat with sudden pain. She rose 
in excitement. But it faded quickly, 

“* How foolish Iam! There is no hope of 
that.’’ 

She went quietly down from the rock and 
towards home, her face pale and still again. 
The wind had increased and blew now with 
@ great volume of sound, so that with it 
and the sough of the pines, and the swash 
of the sea, she did not hear the swift-falling 
hoofs along the path, till they ceased close 
beside her, and the rider flung himself to 
the ground. He was tall and bronzed and 
stately, 

‘‘Tsabel Moor!’ he exclaimed, some 
strong emotion swaying in his voice. 

She stopped short, turning her face to- 
wards him. The crescent moon, hanging 
low in the west, lit its sweet curves and the 
shreds of fair hair that had escaped from 
the hood, With a quick impulse, the tall 
stranger stooped, and kissed her, exclaim- 
ing, passionately: 

** Have you no welcome for your cousin 
Raleigh?” 

She shrunk away from him, trembling 
violently, and only finding voice enough to 
echo: 

“My cousin Raleigh!’ 

“You don’t know me, then. I should 
have known you anywhere!’ 

The keen eyes that looked down at her 
had regret and reproach in them, and his 
voice had grown suddenly quiet and cold, 

**How cculd 1? I thought you were far 
away. I am glad to see you, Cousin 
Raleigh.” 

Her beautiful eyes were full of tears, and 
her tone low and soft with feeling. He 
bent his head—gave her a searching look. 

** You are pale and tired, and perhaps un- 
happy, too. I shall lift you upon my horse. 
It is a long walk to the house.” 

He sat her in the saddle, and walked be- 

her. It was, the old, sweet tenderness 
‘of manner that she did not half appreciate 
years ago. The sense of being protected 
and cared for was new and delicious, It 
was along time since any one had given 
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themselves any especial trouble about her. 
People thought her brave and self-reliant, 
but they did not know her. Raleigh did, 
and he let her ride along in silence till she 
chose to speak. 

**So you are come back from India,’’ she 
said, at last. 

“Tam come back. Are you glad?’ 

**T am glad, Cousin Raleigh—you know 
I have no friend so near as you. The rest 
are all half cousins.” 

“You are glad,” he said, not heeding the 
rest of her speech; ‘‘and yet there are rea- 
sons why you should be sorry.”’ 

“What do you mean?” looking at him in 
surprise, 

But her eyes fell under the steady, quiet 
trath of his. 

“TI will tell you by and by. The pine 
wood yonder—is it just as it used to be?” 

** Just the same!’’ 

And then they were both silent, for it 
was walking in the stillness of the pine 
woods seven years ago, that he first told her 
his love. Raleigh was brave and true and 
poor, and his cousin was half in love with 
Felix Grayman, who wore a uniform and 
rejoiced in the title of captain, and was be- 
sides handsome and gallant and agreeable, 
while Raleigh, in his common moods, was 
taciturn and absent, and never otherwise 
than plain. And then, when upon receiv- 
ing a quick rejection Raleigh had ventured 


to remonstrate against the Grayman match, - 


she, in all the pride and passion of her 
eighteen years, had intimated quite plainly 
that Raleigh’s preference for her was as- 
sumed in order to win the wide lands of 
Moorfield for himself. 

She remembered his answer, “ Is it pos- 
sible you can accuse me of such baseness— 
having known me all yourlife?’ And then 
he turned and left her, stung to the quick, 
and she had not seen him until now. And 
Felix Grayman grew all at once insipid and 
intolerable, so that she was glad to disen- 
chant him by her coldness. Poor Felix! 
He was married in three months, to a beau- 
ty and a fortune, and now strokes his mus- 
tache, and arrays his fine person in an ele- 
gant undress uniform in opulent leisure. 

Isabel’s face burned with humiliation and 


_ shame, as slie thought of it. 


‘* How could I have been so ignorant— 
how could I have been guilty of such be- 
sotted folly!’ 

Suddenly, she put her hand upon Ra- 


leigh’s, where it rested on the bridal rein, 
saying, impetuously: 

**Stop a moment, Raleigh. Once in those 
pine woods I said something to you which I 
had no right—no reason to say. I have 


been sorry ever since. I want youto know . 


thatIam. If there was any humiliation I 
could undergo to show you my regret I 
would not shrink from it. I don’t know 
what possessed me to wound you so.” 

After a moment’s silence he said, gently: 

* It was not your saying it that hurt me 
—it was your thinking it,”’ 

“TI did not think it,’’ she cried, vehe- 
mently. ‘I know—I am sure you had no 
such motive—that—” here it flashed upon 
her that she was treading upon delicate 
ground. She broke off, in confusion and 
tears. 

They were now at the house steps. 

“There is Gregory,” said Isabel. ‘‘ He 
will take your horse, and I will speak to 
Mr. Dixon about yourroom. You will like 
your old apartments in the left wing—won’t 
you? We have kept them just as they 
were when you went away,’’ she said, with 
@ faint smile. 

Just as when he went away. She had 
cared enough for him to do that—poor, 
lonely child. How he longed to take that 
lonesome life up to his own heart, and warm 
it in the sunshine of his love. 

Old Gregory came round the corner, 
stopped quite short at sight of him, and 
then took off his cap with a confused sense 
of surprise and delight. 

“Bless my old eyes—if it a’n’t Master 
Raleigh—grown such a fine man, too! 
Who'd ’a’ thought it? This will be a 
Christmas indeed.” 

**So you keep Christmas in the good old 
way,” said Raleigh, cordially shaking hands 
with the old man. 

** That we do, Master Raleigh. Howsom- 
ever, the place is lonesome most times. It 
needs a master, it does. Miss Isabel don’t 
take to any of the gallants—more’s the 
pity,” said Gregory, in pathetic tones. 

“* Perhaps you don’t know,” said Raleigh, 
laughing, as he followed along tothe tables. 

Old Gregory shook his head. 

**Nobody could take away old Gregory’s 
little lamb and he notknowit. Master Ra- 
leigh, she’s the sweetest girl in the country 
—but she don’t take to the gallants,” he 
continued, in a puzziedtone. ‘‘ Themore’s 
the pity.” 
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“Why such a pity?” said Raleigh. 

** Moorfields is going to ruin,” ‘replied 
Gregory, solemnly, ‘‘ Miss Isabel don’t un- 
derstand managing. Mayhap you know 
something about how things are going on.” 

“Yes, I know,’’ and Raleigh grew sober. 

“Tf you could help her, Master Raleigh,” 
said the old man, eagerly. 

“Perhaps I can—I hope I can.” 
Raleigh walked gravely away. 

Up in her room, Isabel was putting on 
her gala attire in a strange mood—with a 
certain carelessness that her eager looks 
into the mirror belied. 

“‘ How strangely I blundered,” she said, 
her face flushing hotly. *‘ I, who pride my- 
self on my self-possession. I just as good 
as told him that I was sure he loved me 
once. What tempted me to allude to it. 
Of course it is all overnow. No man could 
be expected to overlook such an insult as I 
offered him. Oh, how blind I was!” 

She pressed her hand tightly over her eyes 
to keep back the surging tears, and a low 
sob made its way in spite of her. By and 
by, she could go on with her toilet, 

“But we won’t be wretched—poor, little 
heart,’”’ she murmured, with smiling eyes. 
“There are plenty of things to be happy 
about. lf we did make a great mistake, 
nobody shall ever know it—Raleigh Moor 
shall never know it.’’ 

Then she hummed a bit of an old tune: 


‘* Heart, we have been long together— 
In rainy and in sunny weather. 
If we laugh or if we cry, 
Who shall know, and who shall care, 
Who our heavy burdens bear? 
Only you and I.” 


And 


The door opened, and Blanche Montgom- 
ery sailed in, sweeping a stately courtesy, 
in tribute to Isabel's grace. 

* Pearl silk and mauve trimmings. Quite 
recherche! But don’t use those blue flow- 
ers, and don’t, unless you want to make a 
perfect fright of yourself, wear those tur- 
quoise ornaments. These crimson lilies are 
just the thing for the dead gold of your hair, 
and with them you should wear the blood 
Now you are perfect, ma 
chere.”’ 

“Who has come?” asked Isabel. 

“Only the two Rawdons and the three 
Leslies and Harry Miles—boys, all of them,” 
said Blanche, with the contempt of twenty- _ 
five for that interesting class. 
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Isabel laughed. 

“Tis well they don’t hear you, But 
there’s one come whom you haven’t men- 
tioned, and he isn’t a boy.” 

Blanche’s eyes kindled. 

Who?” 

‘*My Cousin Raleigh,’”’ said Isabel, the 
slow color creeping over her face. 

**Raleigh Moor?” 

Yes.” 

Blanche’s eyes flashed a dangerous fire. 

He’s your own cousin?’ 

Yes.” 

** Was a lover?” 

Was!” returned Isabel, paling a little, 

“‘T understand. Then lam free to make 
a desperate assault upon him. I’ve heard 
of him—gloomy, brave, magnificent. Just 
the hero I should adore. I’m glad you don’t 
love him now, dear; it would be painful to 
break your heart.’”” And Blanche gave her 
a searching look. 

“Oh, never mind my heart!’’ said Isabel, 
gayly. ‘That knows how to take care of 
itself. Come down now and see him.”’ 

Down in the lofty, wainscoted parlor, 
cool and fresh and beautiful with its festive 
wreaths, odorous of pine woods, and all 
alight with the great, roaring fire that 

flamed on the hearth, Raleigh Moor sat 
 glone. Like a vision in his revery, Isabel 
glided in, welcomed him in set terms to 
Moorfield, presented her Cousin Blanche, 
and then, still, quiet and graceful, took her 
place as hostess, 

Presently a tiny, silver-sounding bell 
rang, and in a moment more, they came 
thronging in, fair girls with dimpled shoul- 
ders, stately belles and young matrons, fol- 
lowed by an escort of gallant gentlemen, 
who were, as Blanche said, all boys. 

And so by twos they went out into the 
great dining-room, and sat down to supper. 
Raleigh looked ‘across the long table to 
where Isabel sat, beautiful and quiet, not 
forgetful of anybody, but scarcely mingling 
in the fun that soon grew furious, 

There were toasts drank in fun and in 
earnest. By and by Blanche lifted a glass 
in her lily white hand: 

“Here is to the mistress of Moorfields,”’ 
and Isabel touched the Bohemian glass to 
her pretty lips, and smiled, and bowed her 
thanks. 

** Now,” cried Harry Miles, “‘ Let us toast 
the future master of Moorfields, whoever 
and wherever he is.”’ 
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It was done with a great deal of shy jest- 
ing—all joining, except Raleigh. 

** Your Cousin Raleigh does not join us, 
Isabel,’”’ said Blanche, pointedly. 

Isabel colored, but was silent. 

**Mr, Moor,” said Blanche, in a low, im- 
pressive tone, “do you know that magna- 
nimity is a virtue?” 

“T think I may have heard something of 
the kind,” he replied, with smiling indif- 
erence. 

“And yet you don’t practice it,” and her 
dark eyes were bent upon him, 

**Tt is just possible you may misinterpret 
my action,’’ he said, with hauteur. 

** Misinterpret?”’ 

He made no reply, for Isabel had risen, 
and waited for him to open the door. 

Blanche went back to the drawing-room 
with Harry Miles, biting her lip with vexa- 
tion. 

“Now we shall have some games, I sup- 
pose,’ said the young man. ‘‘I vote for 
blindman’s buff.’’ 

**Oh, of all things,” cried Blanche, who, 
two hours ago, had declared she detested 
games of all sorts. ‘‘ It will be such a capi- 
tal revenge to catch my Lord Raleigh at 
fault,’’ she said, under her breath. 

But to her chagrin, my Lord Raleigh de- 
clined to be caught at a disadvantage, and 
Blanche’s discontent was atits height, when 
old Gregory entered, and sought his mis- 
tress, speaking to her in a low tone, 

Beardsby arrived!’ exclaimed Isa- 
bel, in astonishment. 

Mr. Beardsby was a man of business, a 
gray-headed, plodding lawyer of the Slow- 
come school, the last man in the world to 
be found a hundred miles from home ona 
winter’s night, without the best of reasons, 
It was not strange that Isabel was surprised, 

“Yes, ma’am,’”’ said Gregory, “he’s 
eome, and he wants especially to see you 
alone.” 

*Alone!” 

A dread foreboding of evil swept over Isa- 
bel. Ina moment she smiled at it. What 
had she to fear? She had no dear ones to 
lose. She moved toward the door. But 
Raleigh stood in her path. 

‘* Let me see Mr. Beardsby in your stead!” 

Isabel looked at him. His face was pale 
and full of pity for her, Now, indeed, she 
was terrified. 

“O Raleigh, what has happened?” 

He drew her out into the entry, tenderly 
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stroking the little, cold hands that clung to 
him. 

* Let me see him in your stead, Isabel.”’ 

The gentleness in his voice thrilled her. 
In her old, girlish way, she said: 

“* Something is coming that you dread for 
me, Cousin Raleigh, but you forget—I have 
noone to lose. It is some trouble about 
money, perhaps. That is nothing,” and 
she attempted to move away. 

Don’t he said, still detaining her. 

“Yes. I must know it, you see—thank 
you, Raleigh. I had better go now.” 

**Yes. She must know it. I fear she 
must,”’ he said, as if forgetting her pres- 
ence. 

They walked along the corridor, and were 
now opposite the library where Mr. Beards- 
by was sitting. Hearing voices, that gen- 
tleman opened the door, and looked out, 
made a profound obeisance to Raleigh Moor, 
and invited him to be present at the confer- 
ence, ‘‘ as, indeed,’’ said the lawyer, bland- 
ly, “‘ you have every right to be.” 

“No, I thank you,” said Raleigh, and 
‘the door closed upon Isabel and Mr. 
Beardsby. 

**My dear young lady,’’ said the lawyer, 
standing before the fire, with his hands be- 
hind his back, ‘‘I am ex-treme-ly sorry to 
disturb your fes-tiv-i-ties, and nothing but 
my as-st-rance that you would wish to act 
promptly in the matter induced me to make 

’ this journey at the present time.”’ 

**T am much obliged to you, Mr. Beards- 
by. You have something unpleasant to say 
to me. Certainly, I wish to know it at 
once,” returned Isabel, alarmed. 

** I ap-pre-hend-ed, Miss Isabel, that you 
had learned what I call the main fact of the 
case from your cousin.”’ 

“No, Raleigh has told me nothing, 
though I see that he knows.” 

‘“*Knows! Of course he knows, and I 
must say that Mr. Raleigh Moor has acted 
in the most hon-or-a-ble manner,”’ said Mr. 
Beardsby, with great deliberation, ‘Mr. 
Raleigh Moor remarked to my partner, Mr. 
Amsden, whom he consulted immediately 
upon his return to this country, that he, 
himself, would never have taken any steps 
in the matter. Our attention was directed 
to it by Messrs. Percival & Florence, acting 
in what they conceived to be their client's 
interest. It is due vo Mr. Raleigh Mogr to 
say, that as soon as he was informed of the 


action they had taken, le interposed to stop 


the proceedings—a most honorable behav- 
iour upon his part. But, I—” 

“*Mr. Beardsby, you forget that I do not 
yet know what you are speaking of,’’ said 
Isabel. She got up from the chair where he 
had placed her, and stood by him, looking 
pale and anxious, 

** My dear Miss Isabel, it is a most com- 
plicated case,’’ said the lawyer, rubbing his 
hands in professional delight in the entan- 
glement. “I am not sure that we might 
make such a formidable show of authorities 
as would induce him to enter a nolle prose- 
qui, provided he wished to push it. The 
old English law—” 

Isabel stopped him on the threshold of 
that ponderous theme, 

** Please tell me what it is a}l about.” 

And at last the facts forced their way 
through his circumlocutions, 

She was not the mistress of Moorfields, 
An old paper had been discovered, authen- 
ticated and indisputable, entailing the estate 
and its appurtenances upon her cousin Ra- 
leigh. And all these five years she had been 


living as if she were the heiress. She lis- 


tened, in a kind of apathetic resignation, to 
Mr. Beardsby’s prolix explanations. Only 
one thing was quite clear to her. Raleigh 
must have his own again, without delay. 

After half an hour had passed, Mr. Beards- 
by went down-stairs. He found Raleigh 
walking up and down the hall, 

**She sent me toask you to come to her,”’ 
said the lawyer. 

In another moment Raleigh was standing 
by her, looking down into her pale face. 

*“*T never meant—’’ he said, passionately. 

She interrupted him. 

**I know—Mr. Beardsby has told me. 
You did not mean I should know, It was 
like you, but that would not do, Raleigh. 
I shall give up Moorfields to you, at 
once.”’ 

“You know I will never take ii,’ he 
cried. 

**T hope i’ -von’t give you as much trou- 
ble as it has she continued. ‘I’ve 
been a very poor manager—Gregory will 
tell you that. I am sure you won’t be hard 
on me, Cousin Raleigh, about the arrears of 
rent, | laven’t money euough in ihe world 
to pay you.”’ 

She looked up at him, with asmile.. He 
wound and unwound a stray curl of soft 
hair that had escaped from her net, a singu- 
lar light playing over his face. 
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** Well! I turn you out-of-doors, and what 
then?” he said. 

“TI shall give up Moorfields to you, and 
then I shall go—I shall—Heaven help me, I 
have nowhere to go!’’ she cried, a sense of 
her utter loneliness sweeping over her, for 
the first time. 

She shook with the tempest of sudden 
grief, and would have sunk down to the car- 
pet at his feet. But he held her fast in his 
arms. 

“What do you take me for, Isabel? 
Moorfields shall always be your home, if 
you will. I came here to ask you to be for- 
ever its mistress. You refused your love to 
me, years ago—will you give it to me now? 
I came al) the way from India to ask you 
that question.” 

For one moment, all the past died away 
from Isabel’s memory—all the anticipated 
loneliness of the future—swept away by the 
flood of delight in his love, lost in the 
heaven of happiness that his words opened 
to her. But instantly came back to her the 
scornful refusal she had given him, her bit- 
terly repented aspersion of his motive. And 
now he was the heir, and she the beggar. 
Could she accept him now without shame? 
Her pride rose at the thought. 

** Let me have my answer, Isabel.”’ 

His voice was cold, almost stern. The 
very intensity of his emotion made it so, 
and he looked down at her with a pale, 
fixed face, where Isabel could not see any 
tenderness. Was this a sacrifice he was 
making for her? Did he mean in this way 
to make heramends? Her proud head was 
lifted, a wave of color swept over the beau- 
tiful, haughty face. She drew back a step 
— all her pride showing in the gesture. 

“Tt is enough, I am answered,”’ he said, 
the sharp words cutting the air like steel. 
“At least, you will remain until after these 
festivities are past. I cannot turn your 
guests—I beg your pardon—my guests out 
of doors. I must beg you to assist me in 
entertaining them. So much, even a re- 
jected lover may ask,” he concluded, bit- 
terly. 

will stay willingly,’’ said Isabel, very 
quietly andcoldly. ‘‘I asked Mr. Beardsby 
to.explain it to them down-stairs. If you 
go down now, I think you will receive their 
congratulations,” 

She did not mean it as a taunt, but it 
hurt him sorely. He strode out of the library 
in angry silence. Isabel dropped in a cor- 
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ner of the sofa, covering her face with her 
hands, and sobbing: 

Raleigh, Raleigh!” 

Down-stairs they were talking the matter 
ever, the next day. 

**So the master of Moorfields declined to 
drink his own health,” said Blanche, in her 
sharp way. ‘‘It was very sensible, consid- 
ering all things. Now the question arises, 
who is to be the mistress of Moorfields?” 

** Miss Isabel would do admirably,” said 
Harry Miles. “I wonder if Mr. Raleigh 
Moor will find that out? I’ve half a mind 
to suggest it to him.”’ 

**Do so, I beg,”’ returned Blanche, mis- 
chievously, ‘‘I should like to see you, 
There he is!’ And they both looked from 
the window where Raleigh was pacing up 
and down the avenue. 

Harry shrugged his shoulders, 

**Excuse me! I'd as lief encounter the 
Grand Mogul.” 

Indeed, Mr. Raleigh Moor did not seem to 
be in just the right mood for congratula- 
tions. He went about among the merry- 
makers like a shadow, and Blanche ex- 
hausted all her arts and graces—and her re- 
pertoire was neither scanty nor despicable 
—without making the least impression 
upon him, 


The days went by. Raleigh held long 
conferences with Mr. Beardsby, and at last 
that gentleman went up totown. The last 
day of the old year vanished in a purple 
mist that swept up from the sea, and folded 
itself around the setting sun. The twilight 
grew into an almost starless night. A wan, 
gray cloud spread slowly up over half the 
heavens. A few flakes of snow fell, fore- 
tokens of the storm close at hand. 

At midnight, some one opened the mas- 
sive hall door and let himself out into the 
night. The great black mastiff arose and 
stretched himself in his kennel as the in- 
truder passed hisdoor. But Lion knew him 
well. He had galloped after him over the 
moors when the tall man was a boy. 

** Good-by, Lion, old fellow. You'll never 
see me again.”?’ And a hand caressed the 
creature’s shaggy, black head. ‘‘ But you’ll 
have good care, olddog. I know who would 
be thankful for half as much kindness as 
she gives you—and gets nothing. But no 
matter,” and he passed on. 

The horse standing in the stable knew 


_ her master’s footsteps, and gave alow neigh 
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of pleasure, rubbing her cold nose along his 
sleeve. 

* Softly now, Ladybird. Put your white 
feet down softly—nobody must know we 
are going. They’ll miss uson the morrow, 
but no one will be the sadder for our going 
away. Now, Ladybird.” 

He led the horse down to the inner gate, 
and then springing into the saddle, cantered 
swiftly down the highway, the soft turf by 
the edge of the avenue deadening the tramp 
of hoofs. Then he looked back. The old, 
gray, stone pile was still and dark, except 
where a faint glimmer from one small win- 
dow in the right wing stole out into the 
night. The horse stood still. The slow 
minutes passed. It was hard to go. What 
he had hoped for was so different. But 
then, it was useless to stay. There was no 
room for hope any longer. 

** Let her go, then—the proud, cold, beau- 
tiful creature. She cannot help my loving 
her, if she would. And she must stay at 
Moorfields till—she finds some other 
home.” 

With that thought stinging him, Raleigh 
Moor turned his back upon the old house— 
standing still and grim and dark—as he be- 
lieved, forever. 

It was a gloomy night. No person, ex- 
cept one familiar with the country, would 
have found it easy to pick his way over the 
seven rough miles that lay between Moor- 
fields and the nearest station. But Raleigh 
Moor knew every inchof the way. He had 
traversed it all when a boy—never thinking 
that he should ever carry away from Moor- 
fields so heavy a heart as now beat in his 
bosom. Three miles off there rose a high 
hill, from which the old house was plainly 
seen. Climbing its summit, Raleigh drew 
rein, and turned to take a last look at Moor- 
fields, 

Instantly, and with a sudden exclama- 
tion, he rose in the saddle, gazing eagerly, 
scarcely knowing whether he were awake or 
dreaming. The black pile rose far off 
against the sky, and from the windows that 
had been closed and dark, red banners of 
flame were flung out into the night. And 
while he looked, the great front blazed out 
in one red cloud of fire. 

_ Raleigh Moor wheeled his horse, and gal- 
loped madly back toward Moorfield. It was 
a terrible ride. The road was all alight 
now. No need now to pick one’s way, care- 
fully avoiding mire and fen. No need for 
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stealthy movements now. On with the 
tramp, and a clatter, and a dreadful, heart. 
breaking fear that he would be too late. 

All sound asleep in the old house, he 
thought. Oh, if the flames cut off the stair- 
ways and he was not there! As he drew 
nearer, the grim battlements and old feudal 
symbols stood out distinct, unharmed by 
the hissing, fiery tongues that leapt around 
and caressed them. Each window was the 
portal to a cavern of fire. The quaint faces 
above the cornices Jooked down in strange 
mockery. Every object in the lurid fore- 
ground was fully outlined—the crowd of 
servants running hither and thither in wild 
alarm, the little group who had escaped 
from the building, and Harry Miles’s tall 
figure trying to develop some efficient ser- 
vice. And now he heard the cries of the 
women, and the loud baying of the mastiff 
from his kennel. In another moment he 
was among them, asking, with pallid lips: 

Where is Isabel?” 

No one knew. Herroom was in the right 
wing. It might be possible to pass the 
stairways, but there were the long corridors 
to traverse; the apartments were doubtless 
filled with smoke, even now the flames were 
belching from the windows just below 
Isabel’ s. 

Raleigh listened indifferently, while they 
crowded around, endeavoring to dissuade 
him from a hopeless attempt. All the time 
he was making ready for the venture. 

**Unloose the dog.’’ 

With trembling fingers old Gregory un- 
chained the mastiff, and at a call from Ra- 
leigh, the noble creature bounded to his 
side. 

* Now, Lion, good fellow, come, Lion!’ 
He ran around to the rear of the building. 
Here was a narrow stairway, yet untouched, 
** Now, Lion, find your mistress.” 

Lion whined around him, eying him 
with an intelligent, wistful face, and when 
Raleigh sprang up the stairs, leapt forward 
and followed close behind. The air was hot 
and suffocating. Great clouds rolled out, 
and blinded and choked him. Still Raleigh 
pressed forward, exploring room after room, 
calling upon her name, and urging on the 
dog in the search. At length Lion bayed 
loudly, cleared at a leap a narrow river of 
fire, and disappeared in the smoke. Ra- 
leigh followed, and found himself in a little 
room remote from the main wing, and as 
yet quite secure. A gleam of white gar- 
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ments in a corner—a tender, despairing 


cry. 

“O Raleigh, Raleigh, my love! why did 
you come? You cannot help me.” 

She flung herself into his arms, her beau- 
tiful hair pushed wildly back from a face 
white as death, The terrible glare of the 
fire was over them both. It lit Raleigh’s 
face, grown strangely proud and full of joy. 

You love me, then!’’ 

He held her in his arms, kissed the wan 
cheek and fair hair. All at once she knew 
that he loved her, that he had always loved 
her, that he always would love her. Oh the 
fervid tenderness that so appealed to her 
for answer! It came warm and quick from 
a full heart, 

“T love you, Raleigh. Oh! why did you 
come? I would have died alone here, sooner 
than you should have put your life in peril.” 
Yet she clung to him, shuddering. ‘ There 
is no hope,”’ she murmuwed. 

A smile was in his eyes. No, it was not 
too late. Yield to the fire-fiend now? It 
was not possible, He picked up her shawl 
from the floor, wrapped her in it, drenched 
himself and her in water from the ewer. 
Only one or two raging gulfs of fire to cross, 
and beyond, safety—if God pleased. 

**Now for life and happiness! Lion, go 
—find the way, good fellow!”’ 

The dog cleared the space at a long bound. 
A moment’s hesitation. Noalternative. A 
dizzy height above the ground—descent was 
impossible, This was the only way. The 
half-burnt timbers swayed under his feet. 
Almost, he lost his foothold; but for the 
good dog’s teeth planted firmly in his coat, 
he would surely have failed. 

Isabel never knew how she was carried 
again into the blessed air of heaven. She 
came back from her swoon, to find Raleigh 
lying on the ground, stunned and bruised, 
his hands scorched, his garments blackened. 
But not dead. God had not required that 
sacrifice. 
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The fire had thrown its light far and 
wide, illuminating all the wide moor, and 
glowing redly on the white sands along the 
shore. It touched the windows of the vil- 
lage houses with bright fingers, and called 
the sleeping people in eager troops across 
the country. But the work of the fire was 
finished when they came. The gray, mas- 
sive walls stood grandly as ever, but within 
was one mass of smouldering ruin. 

Old Gregory opened the doors of his cot- 
tage to his master. Looking from its hum- 
ble window, Isabel saw the sun rise on that 
first morning of the year. Bright and beau- 
tiful, its red gold slipped above the waste of 
waters, and shone over fen and upland, the 
dim pine woods, and the ruins of Moor- 
field, She drew the curtain wide. 

“‘T should never have seen it again, Ra- 
leigh, but for you.”’ 

The light streamed over the bed where 
Raleigh lay. She knelt by it, tenderly touch- 
ing the very senseless things about him, as 
though she could not pity him enough. : 

“You make too much of it, dear, A 
broken limb is nothing. I have taken more 
leaps than that—not with such a risk,’””— 
and Raleigh shuddered. 

“But that was taken for me.” 

‘Well! you shall pay me for it,’’ he said, 
smiling. ‘‘ It will make no difference who 
owns Moorfields now. And the old house 
shall be refitted before the year has gone,’’ 

The year has gone. Moorfields house is 
stately and beautiful. Lion deserves to be 
canonized. But [am not aware that any 
church would enroll him among his saints, 
Like all his race, living and loving and sery- 
ing, he dies at last, and is forgotten. I am 
sorry there is no hereafter for such as he. 
Not that he exercises his mind with such 
speculation. Sweetest food, softest hous- 
ing, and tenderest strokings from day to 
day by gentle, white hands, fill up the meas- 
ure of his needs and aspirations. 


LAY ON “PLUSTOST RONDEAU.” 


Mort, j'appelle de ta rigueur, 

Qui m’as ma maistresse ravie, 

Et n’es pas encore assouvie, 

Se tu ne me tiens en langueur, 

Onc puis n’euz force ne vigueur; 

Mais que te nuysgoit-elle en vie, 
Mort? 


Deux estions, et n’avions qu’ ung cueur; 
8’il est mort, force est que devie, 
Voire, ou que je vive sans vie, 
Comme les images, par cueur, 

Mort! 


es 
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THE DIAMOND OF JOSEPH HIERSON. 


BY HENRI MONTCALM. 


‘*Well,’”’ says Joe Hierson, a good deal 
amazed and not a little indignant at coming 
in unexpectedly one evening and finding 
the new boarder, who roomed opposite to 
him, down upon his knees before his (Joe’s) 
trunk, busily examining the contents of the 
tray, ‘‘ I must say you’re a cool one,”’ 

The ‘‘cool one” started and looked 
around, his pale face flushing a little, Joe 
went on with increasing wrath, 

**How long since you got your appoint- 
ment?’’ he inquired with deep irony, 

**My appointment? [ don’t understand 
you.” 

‘‘ Why, your appointment in the Custom 
House,, You seem to be around examining 
trunks., You'll find a lot of silk dresses and 
six or eight, broadcloth suits and a quart or 
so of diamonds there. I suppose they are 
all contraband.”’ 

At these words the intruder’s face broke 
into one of those bright, winning smiles 
which so few faces are capable of, and upon 
which no man’s anger can look and live. 
He..certainly looked like anything but a 
thief as he stood there, without any trace of 
confusion on his handsome, refined counte- 
nance. 

*¢ You are determined to have your joke, 
Hierson,’’ he said, still smiling. ‘ You’ve 
caught me in flagrante delictu this time, 
sure enough. I confess it does have rather 
a bad look, I was skirmishing round fora 
shirt-bution, and, finding your trunk open, 
l looked there. You don’t want any receipt 
for this, I suppose?’ And he held out the 
button to show that his search had been 
successful. 

The explanation was simple and straight- 
forward enough, and satisfied Joe at once, 
Joe was a good-hearted, impulsive sort of 
fellow, and if he was quick to suspect, he 
was at least quite as ready to Jay aside his 
suspicions. He knew it was just like him 
to go off and leave his trunk standing open, 
and he knew, too, that it was quite in ac- 
cordance with boarding-house etiquette, at 
least with the etiquette of Mrs. Marrow- 
phat’s boarding-house, to go around as much 
as one pleased hunting for shirt-buttons in 


each other’s rooms. Besides, he had never 
in all his life met such a right down good 
fellow as Devens was. The two had grown 
quite intimate during the fortnight the lat- 
ter had been at Mrs. Marrowphat’s; and 
Joe began himself to think he must have 
been joking. Of course he must! Devens 
was the last man in the world to play sneak 
thief. So, as a kind of reparation, Joe of- 
fered to sew the button on for him, and 
they accordingly went into the other’s room, 
and Devens sat down on the bed and held 
out his arm, all the while running on in that 
easy, chatty way. of his that always fasci- 
nated everybody. Nobody could deny that 
Devens was a very superior person, not 
only gifted by nature, but cultivated and 
refined by education. 

*T tell you what it is,” presently remarks 
Joe, winding the thread clumsily around 
the button several times preparatory to fin- 
ishing off the job, ‘‘ old Marrowphat didn’t 
give us much to eat tonight, and I’m frank 
to acknowledge I’m confoundedly hungry. 
I think I could eat half a hog, and not feel 
it.”’ 

‘And I believe I could dispose of the 
other half with equal impunity. I feel 
rather bearish myself. What do you say to 
pie?”’ 

Pie! 
locked.”’ 

** Ay, but love shall turn the key. Do 
you know, I fancy I’ve quite won the affec- 
tions of the Lady Superior? Tell you what 
I'll do,” Devens goes on volubly, aftera 
slight pause. ‘‘ You just sit right here and 
don’t move until I come back, and if I don’t. 
get a couple of mince pies out of Soeur Mar- 
rowphat, I’ll—eat her!’ And with such 
anthropophagus resolve, Devens throws on 
his coat carelessly and vanishes below stairs, 

Joe puts his feet on the counterpane, tilts 
back his chair, and sits quite still for up- 
wards of seven minutes, his eyes on the 
ceiling and his thoughts on pie. the end 
of that time growing a trifle tired of waiting, 
he picks up Devens’s flute, and extracts 
therefrom a feeble and wheezy imitation of 
Home, Sweet Home.” How the deuse it 


Delicious! But the closet is 
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is Devens can blow it so smoothly, he can’t 
see. Then he lays down the flute, and be- 
gins drumming on the table in accompani- 
ment to a few mutilated bars of the ‘* Maid 
of Athens,” humming over the places where 
he doesn’t know the words. Finally he 
grows really impatient. Whatcan have be- 
come of the man? [fs the landlady suddenly 
turned unpropitious? At any rate, Joe 
can’t stand this any longer. ‘He-’will orga- 
nize an exploring expedition to go in search 
of his missing comrade. 

So he steals quietly down-stairs, taking 
the front way as the course least likely to 
excite suspicion. In the lower hall, he 
pauses before the hat-tree as if it werea 
family ghost. Whiere the deuse is his over- 
coat and seal-skin cap? A terrible doubt 
flashes across his mind. He utters a phrase 
that sounds very much like “condemn it,’’ 
only it isn’t that exactly, and rushes up- 
stairs again, three steps ata time. Arrived 
at his room, down he drops before his trunk, 
taking out the tray and diving deep into the 
depths below. Vain search! He knows 
that well enough long before he has reached 
the bottom, and found the box gone; the 
box that contained all Joe’s first-class valu- 
ables—to’ wit, the greater part of his last 
month’s salary, which he had neglected to 
put in the bank; a heavy gold watch and 
chain which had been liis mother’s; and a 
costly diamond ring, with several ttiinor 
trinkets, that his cousin Rhoda had sent 
back to him last summer when they had 
their quarrel and parted. It was first-rate 
match, everybody had said. Joe was in his 
uncle’s counting-room, a steady, industri- 
ous fellow, and liable to become old Treve- 
thick’s pattner any time; and Rhoda was 
handséme and rich and’a lady, Only she was 
such a liigh-strung thing, it would be hard 
work gétting along with her, people guessed, 
And so it proved before they had been en- 
gaged a month; and,’ much to his uncle’s 
disappointment, who looked upon him al- 
ready as his own son, and to his own grief 
—for the poor fellow was dreadfully cut up 
about it—Joe came back in September to 
his old life, with a hope gone out of it that 
had made it very beautiful in times past, 

But I digress. The box was gone, and 
Devens had got it. Joe wasn’t so much 
grieved at his loss just then as he was mad 

‘at the way he had been taken in. 

swear!’ he remarked, fervently, to 

hitiself, ‘‘ that man Would talk'over an ad- 
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vancing Juggernaut with that glib tongue 
of his.” Then he seized an old straw hat 
from a peg in the clothes-press, and hurled 
himself down-stairs again and out at the 
front door, rushing frantically along the 
street for two or three blocks before he real- 
ized that he was chasing nobody in particu- 
lar, and that he was out in the rain without 
any overcoat. Then he turned and went 
slowly and sadly back to his room; and he 
took down his last winter’s coat, and brushed 
it up, and never said a word of the affair to 
anybody for three months. 

Old Trevethick, Rhoda Trevethick’s fa- 
ther and Joe Hierson’s employer and unele, 
rich as an Indian prince, and just about as 
arbitrary, lived in a fine house in a country 
village, an hour’s ride or more from the city 
where he did business. Latterly he had 
left the care a good deal with Joe, coming 
to town only two or three days in the week. 

One day, after five o’clock, there came a 
telegram from the old man commanding his 
nephew to come out to Greenville at once. 
Joe hated to go badly enough. Aside from 
the fact that he had important work still to 
do that night, he had never been ‘out at 
Trevethick House nor seen his cdusin Rhoda 
since last summer, and he felt that it was 
better for him to stayaway. Buthe hadno 
choice in the matter now, and hastily giving 
to an under-clerk such instructions as were 
necessary, he hurried off to catch the néxt 
train. 

His uncle was not sick, as Joe had feared, 
but he was very nearly insane. 

** Joe,’ he gasped, coming half way across 
the lawn to meet him, and flourishing his 
cane in the most sanguinary manner, “ what 
do you think Rhoda bas been and done? 
Confound the girl! Shealways would have 
her own way. She said she’d do it, and she 
has.’’ 

**Done what?’ Joe demanded, turning a 
shade paler. 

with that —— Leffingwell.” 
(The reader will please understand a past 
participle. ) 

Joe seemed to feel his heart suddenly stop 
beating altogether. He had heard about 
this Leffingwell, of course. The old man 
had a long story of his grievances to relate 
every time he came to town; and bitter 
enough it was to poor Joe to learn that an- 
other was so easily winning the love that 
was no longer his. Old Trevethick haddis- 
liked this Leffingwell from the first. “He 
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is too smooth-tongued and white-fingered 
for me,”’ he had said, with old-fashioned 
discernment; ‘‘and as for his hanging 
around my girl, I won’t have it!’ And so, 
finally, some few days before, he had for- 
- bidden the unwelcome suitor the house, A 
brief note left in her room late that sfter- 
‘noon had informed him that Rhoda had 
gone off with her lover. She should be 
‘married that night at B——, she said. It 
was useless to pursue her. She was of age, 
and should do as she pleased. 

**Where is the note?” Joe asked, with 
set teeth, when he had heard all this from 
his uncle, 

**In her room on the table, just where I 
found it.’’ 

Joe hastened up to Rhoda’s room. The 
first article there that caught his eye was a 
photograph in a blue passe-partout frame. 
He stared at it a moment, scarcely crediting 
his senses. Then he seized it and ran back 
to his uncle. 

**In Heaven’s name, Uncle Trevethick,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘ whose picture is that?’ 

“That? That’s him!” 

Who?” 

** Bob Leffingwell.”’ 

Joe rubbed his eyes in a dazed sort of 
way. ‘‘ Uncle,” he said, despairingly, ‘‘ if 
there’s any truth in photographs, this man’s 
name is not Leffingwell, but Devens, and 
Rhoda has married a sneak-thief!”’ 

** Not yet she hasn’t; but she will before 
. midnight.”’ Then the poor old fellow broke 
down all at once, sobbing bitterly. ‘In 
God’s name, Joe,” he cried, ‘* what is to be 
done? We can’t let her marry that ras- 
cal.”’ 

“ But, if we could overtake her, uncle, 
you know very well we could not persuade 
her.’ 

“You could tell her what you know 
about her, Joe.”’ 

True, he could do that; but would she 
believe him? Would she not rather think 
his story some weak invention of his own, 
born of his jealousy and his disappoint- 
ment? He groaned to himself as he thought 
how entirely helpless he was to save the 
girl whom he loved better than all the world, 
in spite of her faults. Then a thought 
struck him. He looked at his watch. 

“Uncle,” he said, hurriedly, “‘ there is 
one thing we can do. If we can’t stop her, 
may be we can stop him. At any rate, let 
us hope for the best. I'll go and have out 
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the horses at once. We must overtake 
them.”’ 

And Joe posted off to the stables. 

There was just a chance of their getting 
to Alderney before the late express came 
along. Leffingwell probably was not aware 
that the seven-o’clock train on the main 
line had been discontinued the previous 
week, and the fugitives would have to wait 
at the Alderney station until 9.15 P.M. It 
was now six o’clock, and it was over thirty 
miles from Greenville to Alderney. The 
road was hilly, and in bad condition, but it 
was their only chance. 

In five minutes the team was ready. Joe 
had ordered out the light buggy; he knew 
the grays well, and he meant to get their 
best out of them tonight. They dashed 
out of Greenville at just quarter past six, 
and took the government pike. The old 
man sat in silence, with his overcoat but- 
toned up tight to his chin. He kept his eye 
steadily fixed on the road before, thinking 
only of his child whom they rode to save. 
The sun was dropping down, flushed and 
red, behind Wilder’s woods, and the tall 
shadows of the horses kept pace with them 
upon the roadside wall as they bowled 
along. On and on and on. The twilight 
shades were falling as they passed through 
Ireton, and then, as they trotted swiftly 
over the old tide-mill bridge and out into the 
country again, they saw the moon, full and 
beautiful, slowly climbing above Sky-high 
Hill. And now night shut in all about 
them, moonlit and starry and splendid. 
Yet little did either of them think of all this 
in that hour of terrible suspense, One 

question they kept asking themselves and 
each other—“ Shall we be in time?” 

It was considerably after eight now, and 
they had put only half the distance behind 
them. The grays were never in better 
trim; thank Heaven for that! They took 
to their work like hounds to the chase, and 
seemed not a bit less fresh than at the 
start. They rounded the curve at Bowen’s 
Creek at twenty minutes before nine; then 
the shining river was reached and passed, 
and Endicott Iron Works loomed up like a 
mountain of living flame a moment before 
them, then flashed by, and vanished in the 
darkness behind. And now there were 
only three miles of smooth road between 
them and. Alderney Junction. How beau- 
tifully the horses did act! They seemed to 
have a heart in the work, as if they under- 
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stood well how much depended upon them. 
There was no doubt now; they would make 
the junction before the express came along. 
But there was something else to be done, 
Joe knew well that nothing they could do 
would stop the runaway couple, if Rhoda 
was determined to go on. There was but 
one human hand could help them now—the 
iron hand of the law. 

At just five minutes past nine they entered 
Alderney village. They made a slight de- 
tour to avoid the station. It would not do 
for Rhoda to catch sight of thehorses. Joe 
knew the place well, and drove straight to 
Squire Allison’s, an old family friend. Luck- 
ily the squire was at home, and there was a 
constable living a short distance away. 
While a servant was despatched to summon 
the latter official, Squire Allison hurriedly 
drew up a warrant on Joe’s affidavit for 
Leffingwell’s arrest. The charge was break- 
ing into Joe’s trunk and robbing him of 
some valuable jewels. Joe had no idea of 
prosecuting him now that Rhoda might be 
mixed up in the affair. His «nly wish was 
to stop Leffingwell before the marriage 
could take place, 

All this, the sending for the constable and 
making out the warrant, did not occupy 
more than six or seven minutes, though to 
the two anxious men who were waiting the 
time seemed very long. The station was 
only a few rods by a cross-walk from the 

_ squire’s, and at length, accompanied by the 
constable, they started over on foot. They 
were nota moment too soon. Even as they 
stepped from the platform, there came up 
from the south a shrill whistle, and they 
saw the glowing headlight of the locomotive 
as it came into view less than a mile down 
the track. They went straight to the wait- 
ing-room. Yes, they were there, sure 
enough. They had expected to find them, 
and yet neither Joe nor Mr. Trevethick could 
quite command himself as the eyes of each 
one fell upon Rhoda and her lover just ris- 
ing to go out on the platform. For the old 
man, the suspense of the last few hours had 
been terrible; and now, as he saw his 
daughter once more, and realized that they 
had come in time, he tottered feebly toward 
her, and sank down exhausted on the settee 
where she had been sitting. Rhoda under- 
stood of course that they had come to take 
her back. She flashed one look of bitter 
disdain at Joe from her bright black eyes, 
but vouchsafed him no word of recognition. 
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Then she turned to her father. 
da! Proud and wayward and headstrong 
she certainly was, but she loved her father, 
and the sight of him now, haggard and 
fainting beside her, cut her to the quick. 
She sat down by him, and took his trem- 
bling hand in hers, 

Meanwhile, Joe had made for Leffingwell 
at once, He knew him in a moment; the 
same clear-cut features and curly black hair, 
and the same look of assured serenity as he 
met Joe’s eye. 

** Devens, a word with you, if you please,” 
says Joe, a trifle roughly. 

‘Excuse me,”? answers Devens, courte- 
ously, ‘‘ there must be some mistake. My 
name is not Devens, and I don’t remember 
ever having met you before.”’ 

“As you please,’’ replies Joe, growing 
good-natured as he realizes that the game is 
in hisown hands thistime. ‘* But whoever 
you are, I’ve something to say to you. 
Shall it be here or outside?” 

Devens felt that on the whole whatever 
business Joe and his rough-looking compa- 
nion had with him had better be transacted 
out of Rhoda’s presence. He turned to her 
a@ moment. 

**Don’t be afraid, Rhoda,” he said to her. 
“You are your own mistress, and they 
can’t force you to go back. I must goouta 
moment and see what it’s all about. You’ll 
have to come out at once yourself. The 
train does not wait any.” : 

Rhoda looked up at him with a kind of 
defiant light in her eyes. 

‘*T shall stay with my father,” she said, 
simply, and turned away with no other 
word, 

After all, what was this man, or any man 
on earth, to her, that she should go away 
from her dear old father and break his 
heart? She really felt a sort of resentment 
toward Leffingwell for the part he had led 
her to play. For my own part, I don’t be- 
lieve she would ever have cared for him at 
all, nor that she really did care very much 
for him now, only she was just that kind of 
person to be stimulated by opposition. Pos- 
sibly she was rather glad than otherwise 
that she had been overtaken. 

Leffingwell seemed to comprehend that 
his prospects were getting anything but 
brighter. He followed Joe out with a half- 
audible oath. 

“* Now,” said he, “‘ what is it you want of 
me? Please be as expeditious as possible. 
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I expect to be married tonight, and my time 
is limited.” 

“Well, to begin with,’’ said Joe, with 
grim humor, “‘1’d like to know if you got 
those pies. I’m getting hungry.” 

Be good enough to talk sense,’”? Devens 
retorted, icily. 

Just then the conductor shouted— 

**All aboard.” 

“And secondly,” Joe went on, ‘‘I want 
you to get on board this train, and never 
show your face about here again.”’ 

**T decline.”’ 

‘Very well, then, my friend Warren, 
hhere—ah! pray excuse me: Mr. Warren, 
Mr. Devens—he will at my request serve 
this warrant on you, and lock you up for 

-the night in Alderney jail.’’ 

The constable chuckled pleasantly and 
held out the document. Devens saw also 
that he had a pair of handcuffs ready. He 
gave a glance at the warrant, and hesitated. 
‘Then the train began to move, and one car 
then another rolled past him. The consta- 
ble, stepping forward with his wristlets, de- 
cided him. He caught at the platform of 
the last car, and in amoment more had dis- 
appeared within. 

Joe went back to the waiting-room. Rho- 
da was talking tearfully to her father, who 
seemed quite himself again. She raised her 
head haughtily as he came in. But Joe 
was as proud as she in his way. He first 
stepped up to his uncle, and said, ‘‘ The up- 
train will be along in a few moments, and 
you can go back tonight. I will stay, and 
bring the horses down tomorrow.’’ Then 
he lifted his hat stiffly, said good-night, and 
Was gone. 

The next day, when Joe Hierson drove 
the grays into his father’s stable, the coach- 
man told him Miss Trevethick would be 
glad if he would call at the house a mo- 
ment. The message surprised but delighted 
him. He found her in the library, and she 
rose to mect him, and put out her hand 
frankly as he entered. 

Cousin Joe,’’ she began, with refresh- 
ing candor, ‘* I’ve made a goose of myself, I 
know; but I don’t want anybody ever to 
mention it again. I understand perfectly 
well, however, what I owe to you, and I—I 
wanted to thank you for it.’”’ Here she fal- 
tered a bit, and then went and sat down, 
and, covering her flushed face with her 
hands, burst into tears—more from shame 
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and mortification, I am inclined to think. 
than anything else. 

Poor Joe didn’t know exactly what to do 
at this sudden exhibition of weakness. He 
did manage to realize, however, that the 
girl he loved was sitting before him, and he 
felt that it was now or never with him. So 
he went and sat down beside her, and awk- 
wardly took her hand. Then he stared at 
it in blank amazement. 

**Good gracious, Rhoda!’ he cried, find- 
ing speech at last, ‘“‘ where did you get that 
diamond?” 

She looked up through her tears. ‘‘That!’’ 
she cried, with a kind of shame-faced exas- 
peration. ‘‘I had forgotten I had it on. 
He gave it to me,’’—and she pulled it from 
her finger, and, in a most becoming little 
fury, flung it from her into the fireplace, 
where, as the day was cool, there chanced 
to be an old-fa-hioned wood fire. Joe darted 
forward and rescued it from the hot ashes. 

**Cousin Rhoda,” he said, bending over 
her, ‘‘ this is the diamond he stole from my 
trunk last winter, and the one you sent 
back to me. ‘* He has only changed the 
setting. I’d know it anywhere by its cut- 
ting.’’ 

She still hid her face in her hands, and 
said not a word. 

“Rhoda, why won't you let me put it 
back where you just took it from?” 

“What! with that same setting? I 
should hate it!’ and her eyes flashed vin- 
dictively as she looked up again. Then she 
seemed to understand from Joe’s enraptured 
expression that by her own words she had 
at least entertained the idea of wearing the 
ring again if he would get it reset. Joe fol- 
lowed up his advantage mercilessly. 

** Well, may I get it set over, cousin?” 

The only answer was a smothered “‘Oh! 
oh! oh!” and then presently, ‘Go back to 
town, and don’t come near me again for a 
whole month, and then I’ll—I’ll see.” Say- 
ing which, before he could stop her, she had 
darted away, running up-stairs to her room 
and slamming the door behind her. 

Joe sighed, and went off to town at once; 
but only three days after that he got an 
exceedingly humble note from his cousin, 
saying that, if he cared, he might come out 
and see her as soon as he pleased. He went, 
and took his diamond with him; and Miss 
Trevethick was this time quite satisfied 
with its new setting. 
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THE WORLDS IN THE SKY. 


BY REV. DR. 


George Sand wrote in confidence to a 
friend that if, after death, her soul were to 
transmigrate into another planet, she would 
like it to be one where they could neither 
read nor write. For my own part, were I 
not a terrestrial creature, I think I should 
like to have been born in the planet Mars. 
Such at least is the conclusion to which I 
have been led by the perusal of M. Camille 
Fiammarion’s last work, Les Terres du Ciel, 
which gives, in eloquent and exhaustive 
terms, the latest intelligence about all the 
known planets, great and small, besides 
speculations regarding others unknown. 

Many people fancy that Venus must be a 
delightful residence, because she looks so 
clear and bright. But all is not gold, nor 
even silver, that glitters, and Venus can 
hardly be a worldly paradise. Splendor 
may be all very well, but comforts merit a 
passing thought. There is no fault to be 
found with Venus’s days and nights in cen- 
tral latitudes; they are much the same as 
ours, only just a trifle shorter. But her 
years put everybody in the position of the 
famous beggar, whose days had dwindled 
to the shortest span. Instead of Earth’s al- 
lowance of three hundred and sixty-five, 
sometimes sixty-six, days, Venus only gives 
you two hundred and thirty-one, not eight 
months in lieu of twelve. If the term of 
life there, as here, be threescore years and 
ten, four months out of twelve is a terrible 
discount to deduct for the pleasure of dwell- 
ing on the brilliant evening star which is 
our next-door neighbor. 

And then, how quickly quarter-day comes 
round! That inconvenience, however, or 
perhaps convenience, takes its quality from 
circumstances; I mean ours, yours or mine, 
according as they are straightened or easy. 
If we are over-housed and over-established, 
with two horses when we can only afford 
one, and a butler out of livery when an ado- 
lescent buttons would be more prudent, 
Venus’s quarter-day must give fearfully fre- 
quent pinches; but if we are overbalanced 
at our banker’s with more planetary three- 
per-cents and midland-Venus railway divi- 
dends coming in than we spend, in that case 
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quarter-day may dawn upon us as often as 
it pleases, 

Neither have you, in Venus, the choice 
of giving servants a month’s warning or a 
month’s wages; neither do monthly maga- 
zines, by delighting their readers, afford 
literary ladies and gentlemen opportunities 
of earning welcome guineas; neither are 
there tide-tables nor tidal trains for the nav- 
igation of channels, they being all tideless; 
no lovers there can take moonlight walks; 
all the consequence of Venus having no 
moon. 

Theclimate? Well; Russia exaggerated; 
not an Eden bathed in eternal spring. The 
seasons, instead of being lukewarm and un- 
decided, manifest unmistakably what they 
areandmean. The sun stares at you fierce- 
ly, opening his eye one full third wider than 
with us. That would be a comparative 
trifle if Venus waltzed round her orbit in as 
upright a position as we do. But in conse- 
quence of the great inclination of her axis, 
her polar overlap her tropical regions, pro- 
ducing two zones, much wider than our 
temperate zones, whose inhabitants are ex- 
posed to alternations of excessive heat and 
cold. In fact there are no temperate zones. 
The snow and ice have no time to accumu- 
late; a thaw sets in and spring passes like 
adream. The agitation of the winds, the 
rains and tempests, surpass in continuance 
and violence anything we witness here. 
There is constant evaporation from the seas, 
with the immediate precipitation of torren- 
tial showers, and the clouds vexatiously re- 
sulting thence are the great impediment to 
our study of Venus's topography. 

Picturesque this and even sublime, no 
doubt, but inconvenient for creatures con- 
stituted as we are. M. Flammarion, how- 
ever, suggests a means, which you shall 
shortly learn, how climatal difficulties may 
probably be got over. And here let me re- 
mark that our own earth teaches us to be 
cautious, in saying that living beings cannot 
exist under circumstances for which we 
know no precedent. We, men and women, 
are air-breathing animals; we know that, if 
we walk into water and fill our lungs with it 
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instead of air, we die; that life under water, 
without air, for us is impossible. If our 
telescopes showed us a world entirely cov- 
ered with water we would naturally and 
reasonably believe that it was absolutely un- 
inhabited and uninhabitable, had not the 
planet we dwell on taught us the possibility, 
by their wondrous adaptation to the medium 
they live in, of fishes, seals, porpoises, and 
whales leading long and pleasant lives, If 
we had not the example of fish before our 
eyes, no philosopher could contrive, or ad- 
mit the existence of, creatures breathing 
aerated water only. The same of flying 
things. Even although we might have in- 
vented balloons, if we had no bats, birds, 
or winged insects to convince us of the fact, 
we should treat as fabulous and absurd the 
idea that a creature heavier than air could 
raise itself in air by mere muscular power, 
and convert the gaseous and invisible at- 
mosphere into a support for rapid and long- 
sustained locomotion. These two simple 
instances are sufficient to prove that human 
experiences are quite incapable of setting 
limits to creative adaptations, under condi- 
tions which might seem to render life im- 
possible. 

Venus’s mountains are much higher than 
ours—namely, more than twice as high as 
the Himalayas, her northern hemisphere 
being more mountainous than the southern. 
Her Alpine Clubs therefore have fine oppor- 
tunities for glorious and foolhardy scaling 
of peaks, without much inconvenience, as 
it happens, from rarefied air; unless M. 
Flammarion’s supposition removes all dan- 
ger whatever. The case is this: Venus’s 
atmosphere—whose ordinary state is to be 
covered with clouds, thereby tempering the 
rays of the broad-disked sun—although com- 
posed of the same gases as ours, is thicker 
and denser than our own, and more saturat- 
ed with aqueous vapor, which must feel 
like breathing diluted water. The deep at- 
mosphere gives lengthened twilights as 
some compensation for the want of a moon. 
But with an atmosphere expressly made for 
flight, why should not the Aphroditeans be 
organized for flying? Thus can they escape 
the contrasts of winter and summer by mi- 
grating, like our storks and swallows, from 
hemisphere to hemisphere. Venus’s seas 
are Mediterraneans rather than oceans; the 
influence of their waters moderates either 
extreme of temperature; and it is thither 
that frozen-out or scorched-out populations 
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flock by the help of fleet and powerful wings, 
instead of by the tardy railways which carry 
our shivering invalids to winter in the 
South. The same means enable bashful 
couples to keep rendezvous on the top of 
Aphroditean Matterhorns, and allow parties 
sociably inclined to arrange ice-eating pic- 
nics on Venus’s Mount Rosas. Neverthe- 
less, graceful and easy as flight looks, it 
must be hard work, and, when one is lazily 
inclined, a great exertion. All things con- 
sidered, I will not transmigrate to Venus, 
unless on compulsion. 

Of life on Jupiter we know less, and that 
little is not inviting. As a slightly extenu- 
ating circumstance, in consequence of his 
upright axis, he enjoys, in place of four sea- 
sons, perpetual spring; but that spring may 
be more than mild, with a temperature per- 
haps of boiling water in the shade, For it 
is not certain how far Jupiter has cooled 
down from the incandescent state in which 
he partied from the Sun, Even if he has 
formed a solid outside crust, walking on its 
surface may still be warm work. Possibly ° 
it is covered with hot marshes and tall rank 
vegetation like that which supplied our 
store of coal, with jungles of gigantic club- 
mosses and ferns, the haunts of monster 
megalosauri and other long-jawed, big-eyed 
reptiles, amongst whom were a man to ap- 
pear he would be immediately snapped up 
as a dainty tid-bit. Jovine geography re- 
mains unknown at present, and life is prob- 
ably only at its dawn. The famous change- 
able bands which streak his disk are so 
many shifting zones of impenetrable fog, 
occasionally lighted up by auror# boreales, 
which prevent our getting a good look at his 
actual surface. Consequently, his inhabi- 
tants do not often see either the Sun, their 
four moons, or the starry heavens. Besides 
the continuous bands, and above them, 
clouds proper are driven along the equato- 
rial regions by trade-winds beyond compari- 
son more violent than ours. By and by, 
most likely, when Jupiter’s fiery youth has 
passed, those vapors will be condensed into 
rain and solidified into carbon, the sky will 
become clear, and our posterity, peeping 
through perfected instruments, will trace 
the distribution of land and water, if not 
the course of rivers and the sites of cities, 

Jupiter’s years are long enough, and to 
spare—nearly twelve of ours—making lease- 
hold property almost as good as freehold. 
A damsel there of sweet seventeen is a 
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The Worlds 


doubly centenarian matron with us. His 
days, on the other hand, are in all latitudes 
ridiculously short. A day and a night to- 
gether are over in less than ten hours. Ex- 
istence is almost entirely occupied by the 
process of going to bed and getting up again. 
As to dressing, ladies attending queenly 
drawing-rooms have to begin over night to 
be ready by next noontime. That penance, 
however, has been performed by terrestrial 
belles, when head-dresses were high and 
hair-dressers scarce. 

Jupiter is too big to suit our ideas of 
comfori—twelve hundred and thirty times 
bigger than we are. If Jupiter were an 
orange, we should be only a pea. On him, 
we should fee) lost, like the trusty man and 
wife without encumbrance, deputed to keep 


’ the rats out of a vast country mansion dur- 


ing the owner’s absence abroad. The pos- 
session of one moon, like ours, is pleasant 
enough, but Jupiter’s four moons must ren- 
der all lunar reckonings a puzzle. Only 
think of four different sorts of months, and 
four different fluxes and reflues of tides! 
When a prisoner there gets so many calen- 
dar months, is he at liberty to choose the 
shortest? Although Jupiter is only a quar- 
ter as dense as we are, in consequence of 
his enormous size, everything on his sur- 
face is twice and a half as heavy as here. 
The baby you dandle so pleased and so 
proud would, on Jupiter, severely tax your 
arms to lift it. Lapdogs, poor dears, would 
be as good as suppressed. On the satellites, 
which are doubtless inhabited at the present 
date, things are made more pleasant. Still, 
upon the whole, I had rather not go to Ju- 
piter or to either of his four attendant 
moons, in spite of their respectable dimen- 
sions. 

Saturn has a complicated system, a uni- 
verse in little, all his own; central globe, 
rings three or more, and satellites eight. 
Popularly, he is an unlucky planet, the 
patron of moping hypochondriacs, the sym- 
bol of predestined misfortune. ‘‘Satur- 
nine’? means crabbed, gloomy, morose. 
Heavy and poisonous lead is his representa- 
tive metal; which is inconsistent with the 
fact, because he is absurdly light for a 
world pretending to be substantial. Were 
he to fall into an ocean like ours—our own 
is not big enough to hold him—he would 
float on it like a ball of cork, or, mere cor- 
rectly, of maple-wood. His year is nearly 
thirty times as long as ours. His day and 
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night, of only ten hours sixteen minutes in 
all, present the same inconvenience as Jupi- 
ter’s. The seasons, each more than seven 
years long, resemble ours, but the general 
temperature is probably higher. Saturn 
still retains some of his primordial heat. 
We never behold his actual surface, no 
more than Jupiter’s, except perhaps at the 
polar regions; for a dense atmosphere, laden 
with cloud and vapor, and containing gases 
non-existent with us, envelops this slightly 
solid glove, on whose surface, in spite of its 
colossal size, weights are only one-tenth 
heavier than with us. Its inhabitants, ac- 
cording to M. Flammarion thirty times 
more long-lived than ourselves, are strictly 
aerial, with transparent bodies, highly sen- 
sitive, swimming in the atmosphere like 
fish, rolling about in its various strata like 
the balloons imitating animals sent up as 
pilots before a serious ascent, and, as was 
once believed of birds of paradise, never 
alighting on the ground or perching on 
trees. Now and then they may sit on banks 
of clouds, as the gods of mythology did 
when assembled on the summit of Mount 
Olympus. 

And this is a matter not of choice, but of 
necessity. If the atmosphere be as deep as 
it looks, it must exert at its base an enor- 
mous pressure, and be denser and heavier 
than the objects on the planet’s surface. 
Under those strange circumstances, crea- 
tures organized on aerostatic principles can - 
only reach the soil by plunging and diving; 
to which soil they must hold hard and fast 
if they wish to remain there. But the air 
being filled with all sorts of articles saves its 
inhabitants the trouble of searching after 
them below. Moreover, the attraction of 
the rings diminishes the weight of objects, 
and there is a zone between them and the 
central globe where bodies have no weight 
at all, but tend to fall as much one way as 
the other, and therefore hang suspended, 
unless the atmosphere allows the Satur- 
nians to fly and fetch them, and perhaps 
take a morning walk afterwards on the 
rings, which no one supposes to be the per- 
manent homes of living creatures, Would 
you like to make Saturn your future resi- 
dence? I take the liberty of guessing that 
you would not. 

It is useless to go farther afield in-search 
of lodgings in the Solar System. We will 
return to our neighbor Mars, who perhaps 
may suit us. Mars, like Venus, has no 
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moon, and therefore has neither lunatics 
nor lunatic asylums, Mars’s day is nearly 
forty minutes longer than ours, a convenient 
margin for unpunctual people. Its exact 
duration within the tenth of a second is 
known to our astronomers, who, unreason- 
able men, are not yet satisfied, but recom- 
mend further observations next autumn, 
when the planet will be favorably situated 
‘in opposition.”” His year is nearly twice 
as long as ours; to which few will object if 
the term of life be proportionally extended. 
Geographical zones of climate exist, as here; 
atmosphere, analogous to our own; seasons, 
much the same, only twice as long; inhabi- 
tants lighter, more active and more cente- 
narian than ourselves. 

I write with M. Flammarion’s Planisphere 
or flattened Map of Mars before me. So 
complete and precise is it, that one is sur- 
prised to see on it ‘* Regions still unknown, 
because these latitudes in winter are cov- 
ered with north-polar snows.”’ It is a pleas- 
ure to know that there is rather more land 
than water in Mars, the whole nicely inter- 
larded together, like the fat and lean in 
well-fed meat. You may travel round the 
world almost dry-foot, and therefore with a 
total exemption from the qualms excited by 
aqueous undulation. Whata blessing that, 
even if there were nothing else to recom- 
mend the planet! The seas are not real 
oceans, but tideless Mediterraneans con- 
nected by pleasant Bosphoruses, unvexed, 
let us hope, by Hastern questions. 

True, we have not yet caught sight of the 
natives. But when we see a railway train 
rushing along in the distance, although 
driver, stoker, passengers, and guard are all 
and every one of them invisible, we are per- 
fectly certain that there they are. And 
when we behold Mars, with his continents, 
gulfs, clouds and polar snows—which are 
his first, second, third and fourth class car- 
riages—passing us at more than railway 
speed, may we not be sure that he too car- 
ries passengers, who are not so very different 
from us after all? ‘Nevertheless, there are 
causes for variation from ourselves in the 
living organisms that exist on his surface. 

Mars is considerably smaller than Terra 
—his diameter is about the half of hers— 
and lighter, also, in proportion to his size. 
A journey round hiro is no formidable un- 
dertaking; in fact, no more than a pleasant 
tour. Weight on his surface is less than 
on any other planet in our system. The 


muscular effort necessary, here, for leap- 
frog would carry a lad, there, over the tops 
of houses, Animals and vegetables are 
taller than with us, although the world it- 
self is smaller. It is not the volume of a 
globe which regulates the dimensions of 
creatures living on its surface, but the in- 
tensity of weight or gravity relatively to the 
media (air or water) in which those crea- 
tures have to pass their lives. With us, 
men twice or three times as tall as we are 
would be inconvenienced by their own 
proper weight; the greater stability. given 
by their four legs to quadrupeds allows them 
to attain larger proportions. In water the 
size of animals can be still further increased 
by the specific lightness which they thence 
acquire. With us, acertain number of crea- 
tures are winged; but in Mars, from the 
slight impediment offered by weight, all the 
superior animals are probably gifted with 
flight. For the same reason—namely, the 
feeble central attraction — Mars’s plants 


would attain a stature unknown in the 


whole range of our vegetable kingdom. 

Further details and arguments might be 
produced in favor of Mars’s eligibility; but 
it is time to return home to Earth, remem- 
bering that we, too, are a World in the Sky 
—a heavenly body, a shining light—from 
whom great things are expected by neigh- 
boring planetarians, Only the other day, 
when a pair of affianced Martials were tak- 
ing their evening stroll beneath the shade 
of trees which would overtop the loftiest 
pyramid of Egypt, the lady whispered to 
her lover, ‘* Look at that lovely star, Terra, 
now rising from Newton’s Ocean. How 
bright and pure she looks! a world of inno- 
cence, a paradise whose inmates are not yet 
driven out, the seat of an unceasing golden 
age! Oh that we had the wings of a comet, 
that we might fly away together and be at 
rest there! Happy, happy Terra, whose in- 
habitants drink only of the crystal brook; 
where universal honesty reigns supreme, 
and cheating, in all its forms, is unknown; 
where no hurricanes strew the seas with 
wrecks and the land with ruins; where 
wicked and bloody wars are unheard of; 
where husband and wife remain forever 
united in harmony; divorce courts are un- 
known; and no young lady ever brought 
an action for breach of promise of marriage, 
because so shameful a breach has never 
occurred !’’ 

“Terra is certainly beautiful,” replied 
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the swain. ‘“‘As you say, she is a lovely 
star. Still, let us strive to be contented and 
happy where we are, on Mars, without too 
much repining at our lot. Perhaps, as far 
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as Terra is concerned ’’—he is a bit of an 
astronomer, and possesses a particularly good 
telescope—“‘ perhaps, if truth were known, 
’tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 


THE ELOPEMENT. 


BY C. E. STONE. 


The old gentleman had been constantly 
growing more excited during the interview. 
His rubicund face grew redder still, and the 
veins stood out like whip-cords on his fore- 
head. The young man, who had been ex- 
citedly pacing the room as he talked, stopped 
in front of him, and bringing his clenched 
fist down upon the table with a force that 
made the pens dance in the rack, exclaimed: 

‘These are not idle boastings, Mr. Hard- 
cash; I can prove all that I assert. I can 
show: you—” 

** Silence?’ roared the exasperated father. 
‘TI don’t want to see; leave me, and never 
darken my doors again!’ 

* But, my dear sir, let me tell you—” 

“Will you leave? I won’t listen to you. 
Here, John!’ 

The servant entered the room in answer 
to the call. 

** Just let me explain—”’ 

**Silence! John, show Mr Talbot out. 
Don’t ever let me see you again, young 
man; and if you as much as look at my 
daughter again, I'll prosecute you. Don’t 
speak to me; leave!” 

The servant was holding the door open 
for him to pass out, 

am sorry—” 

Silence!” 

Tom Talbot passed out, and the servant 
closed the door after him. 

He jammed his hat upon his head, and 
strode down the path to the gate. 

His hand was on the latch; he took one 
look back, in hopes of catching a glimpse of 
his Helen. 

There she was at the window, and she 
made a sign for him to wait; so he strolled 
out at the gate, and down the street. 

She soon overtook bim, and they walked 
along together. 


“What did father say, dear Tom?” she 


inquired, anxiously. 


‘*He kicked me out of the house,’’ said 
Tom, savagely. a 

** You don’t mean to say he used violence 
towards you, Tom?” 

“Well, no; 1 was speaking metaphori- 
cally. He told John to ‘show me out,’ 
which is the same theoretically as kicking 
me out,”’ 

“Never mind your metaphorically and 
theoretically—what did he say?” 

“He said ‘silence!’ that’s all he would 
say, except to tell me never again to darken 
his doors. He wouldn’t talk himself, nor 
let me talk.”’ . 

“Then I suppose we must part,” said 
Helen, with a sob. 

“Not if my name’s Tom Talbot!” re- 
turned the owner of that cognomen, with 
vehemence. ‘Do you think I am a baby, 
to be bullied by an old curmud— _ Beg par- 
don—an old gentleman, I should say. 
not if you will stand by me.” 

“T will, I will, dear Tom!” 

“And you won’t marry that young popin~ 
jay, Frederick Fitz-Noodle?”’ 

** No, never.” 

**Not even if he will take up your fa- 
ther’s note when it comes due?’’ 

“No, no.”’ 

“And your father insists on your having 
him?” 

“ 

**And you'll be true to me, poor as I am, 
and much as your father dislikes me ?”’ 

“Yes, dearest Tom, yes.”’ 

Then we'll elope!” 

“What! elope? O Tom, I can’t!” 

“Yes, you can; ]’ll arrange it all. Just 
do as I tell you, and it will be all right. 
We'll ‘elope, and when we get through our 
wedding-trip, we’ll come back and live with 
the old cur—gentleman.”’ 

“But, Tom, I don’t understand—”’ 

“Never mind if you don’t. I don’t want 
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you tounderstand, You have confidence in 
me?” 


“ Yes, dear Tom, I trust all to you.” 

** Then follow my directions. I will send 
you a note tomorrow; you drop it on the 
stairs unopened. Tomorrow night go to 
bed early—tell your father you are sleepy. 
Don’t undress, but wait till you hear your 
father leave the house and drive off ina 


carriage. Then puton your outside things, 


and meet me at the side door. I have ar- 
ranged it all with your servant-girl Betty. 
Do you understand?”’ 

“Yes. But, Tom, father never goes out 
in the evening.”’ 

“T’ll arrange that. Just do your part ac- 
cording to directions, and leave the rest to 
me. And now I must leave you, as I have 
alottodo. Au revoir, my love, till tomor- 
row night.” 

They had reached a secluded street. Tom 
pressed his lips to hers a moment, and then 
was off. 

She watched him out of sight, and then 
returned home. 

After Tom’s expulsion from the house, 
Mr. Hardcash sat for some time, gasping 
like a fish out of water. He was very cho- 
leric, and also very short-winded, Finally, 
however, he recovered his temper and his 
breath, and called for John. 

That worthy answered the call promptly. 

** John,’’ said his master, ‘‘ don’t you ever 
let that young scapegrace into the house 


“And, John, I want you to see that I 
have all the letters that come to the house 
before anybody else sees them.”’ 

Yes, sir.”’ 

“And, John, I want you to keep your 
eyes open, and if you discover anything of 
a suspicious character, let me know of it,’’ 

“Tea, oe.” 

** That will do, John, You may go.”’ 

That night was a sleepless one for Mr. 
Hardcash. He was on the verge of financial 
ruin. He had a note to pay the next day of 
ten thousand dollars, and no funds with 
which to meet it. He was considered to be 
wealthy, but his property was mortgaged 
heavily to make good a number of extensive 
losses. 

His only hope was in Frederick Fitz- 
Noodle, a wealthy young man, who prom- 
ised to pay the note in case Helen would 
consent to be his wife. 


Morning dawned at last on Mr, Hard- 
cash’s weary eyes, and breakfast was scarcely 
over when Mr. Frederick Fitz-Noodle was 
announced. 


He was shown into the library, where Mr. 
Hardcash was seated. 


**Good-morning, my dear Mr. Fitz-Noo- 
die. Pray be seated. I suppose you came 
to obtain my daughter’s answer to the pro- 
posal with which you honored her.”’ 

** Yes,” drawled Mr. Fitz-Noodle, “that’s 
what I came for. But where is the charm- 
ing young lady?” 

**T have sent for her; she will be here in 
moment.”’ 

**Exactly. Well, ah! you think she will 
have me?” 

** No doubt about it.” 

‘* Then the money’s yours, my dear fellah. 
I have the check made out, and will sign it 
when she accepts it, you know, ah!’ 

** Well, I hear her coming, and I have no 
doubt her answer will be satisfactory.”’ 

** Gvod-morning, my dear Miss Hardeash, 
or Helen, as I hope I may be allowed to call 
you,’’ said Mr, Fitz-Noodle, making a low 
bow to the lady as she entered the room. 

** Don’t flatter yourself, Mr. Fitz-Noodle. 
ZI sha’n’t give you the right to call me any- 
thing but Miss Hardcash.”’ 

** What!’ shrieked her father. 

‘What!’ gasped the astonished suitor. 

“Just what I say,’’ she replied. “I 
don’t mean to marry you, Mr, Fitz-Noodle, 
so you might as well take your departure 
with your check unsigned. I am not a 
slave, to be bought and sold with your 
money.” 

**But, my daughter,’ expostulatéd her 
father. 

**No buts about it,” she returned, de- 
cidedly. ‘*Come ruin, come anything, I 
shall not sell myself for money.”’ 

Her father urged, entreated, and threat- 
ened her, but with no effect; she couldn’t 
be moved. At length he flew into a passion, 
nothing unusual with him, and sent her 
from the room. 

Mr. Fitz-Noodle took up his hat to leave, 

*“*Can’t you lend me the money if she 
don’t have you? She may change her 


mind.” 


“No, I can’t, really. Business is busi- 
ness, you know, ah!’’ 

“And you won’t take my note for the 
amount?” 

“No, I can’t, you know, ah!’ 
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“Well, go to grass with your money!’ 
cried the choleric old gentleman, losing all 
hope and his temper at the same time. 

The young man made a hasty exit, fol- 

lowed by a decided oath from Mr. Hard- 
cash. 
**I never saw anything work so badly,” 
fumed the disappointed man. ‘“ Just as I 
thought I had everything arranged to save 
myself, Helen, the ungrateful hussy, must 
needs upset everything by her obstinacy.” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the en- 
trance of John, whose face wore an expres- 
sion of profound satisfaction, and who car- 
ried in his hand a letter. 

** What is that?” asked Mr. Hardcash, as 
he took the letter, 

** Something I picked up on the stairs; it 
is directed to Miss Hardcash.”’ 

** She hasn’t read it, I see,’’ remarked the 
father as he broke the seal. 

The contents fairly made him boil over 
with rage. It ran as follows: 


HELEN:—I have arranged 
all. We willelope tonight. Atnineo’clock 
I will be at the side door with a pair of 
horses and a close carriage. I have a min- 
ister engaged, and ere morning we will be 
far out of reach of your old tyrant of a 
father, and you shall be the dear little wife 
of your devoted Tom.” 


**¢ Old tyrant of a father,’ indeed!’ said 
Mr. Hardcash. ‘A nice little plot, but 
‘there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip,’ my fine fellow, and I shall be ready for 
you. My daughter shall be locked in her 
room, and we'll see if she will be your ‘ dear 
little wife.’ 

He folded the letter up and put it in his 
pocket. Then he set about making ar- 
rangements to frustrate the elopement. 

Night came at last. Helen complained of 
a headache, and retired early. Her father 
saw that she was locked into the room, and 
the key safe in his pocket, 

Then he chuckled to himself, and laid in 
wait for poor Tom. 

Nine o’clock came, and still the old gen- 
tleman sat and watched the side door. 

Ten minutes later John came running to 
his master in breathless haste. 

‘* Please, sir, they’ve gone!’’ he gasped. 
“*T saw Miss Helen go out at the front door 
just now, and the young man met her, and 
they jumped into a carriage, and drove 
down street.” 


“Dolt?’ yelled the father, ‘‘ why didn’t 
you stop them?” 

“Tcouldn’t, Miss Helen was outside the 
door before I noticed her.” 

** Put the horse in the carriage, quick! I 
must overtake them.”’ 

John flew to obey the order, and Mr. 
Hardcash, in desperate haste, put on his 
overcoat and hat, and rushed out to help 
harness, A drizzling rain was falling, and 
the night was unusually dark. 

It took but a minute to harness, and Mr. 
Hardcash started off at a fast rate in the 
direction John told him the runaways had 
taken. 

The road led to the next town, which was 
six miles distant, and to which the couple 
were evidently fleeing. 

The father calculated to overtake them 
before they reached the town, and if he 
failed in that, to arrive on the scene in 
time to stop their little arrangement. 

So he urged on his horse, and the rain 
beat in his face, and the mud flew, and the 
darkness shrouded the earth from view, but 
his mind was bent on overtaking the fugi- 
tives, and he paid no heed to his disagree- 
able surroundings. 

He had travelled about five miles without 
seeing or hearing anything, when suddenly 
his horse brought up with a jerk. Evidently 
something was ahead. He peered into the 
gloom, and made out the outlines of a cov- 
ered carriage. It was surely the one he was 
pursuing. 

** Stop!’ he shouted, 

They only increased their speed. He 
whipped up his horse, and kept close to 
them. 

‘Stop!’ he called again. 
daughter!”’ 

**Not much, old man!” came from the 
forward carriage, in a masculine voice. 

prosecute you, you thief!’ yelled 
Mr. Hardcash. 

There was no reply to this threat; the 
father tried to drive up side of the other 
carriage, but the darkness and the fleetness 
of the other horse prevented him. 

And so they kept on, and before long 
they entered the town. 

The first carriage drew up before the 
hotel, and Mr. Hardcash stopped likewise. 

He sprang to the ground, and rushed to 
the other carriage. A man was just help- 
ing afemale out. The light shone brightly 
on her face. It was Betty! 


“Give up my 
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He looked at the man. It was one of his 
own men. He was astonished —thunder- 
struck! 

““What are you doing here? Where is 
my daughter?” he asked. 

“*T left her in her chamber,” said Betty, 
with a grin. don’t know where she is 
now.” 

Mr. Hardcash was unable to speak. His 
anger was so great that he gasped for 
breath. 

Betty slipped into the house, and her es- 
cort remained to see what his employer 
would do. 

After a short pause, during which he 
stood like one just awakened from a dream, 
Mr, Hardcash got into his carriagé again, 
and turned his horse’s head homeward. 

He drove at a more moderate pace than he 
had maintained when he passed over the 
road before. 

At the house once more, he threw the 
reins to John, who was awaiting his arrival, 
and started into the honse. 

He had scarcely got inside the door when 
a pair of soft arms were thrown about his 
neck, and a pair of warm lips pressed to his. 

** Forgive me, dear father,”’ pleaded his 
daughter, ‘‘ for deceiving you; but I did as 
Tom told me, and now I’m his wife, and 
here’s your note paid.” 

“What do you mean?”’ he sputtered. 

“Tom paid it. But come in, and get off 
your wet clothes, and we will tell you all 
about it.”’ 

Completely dazed, and clutching the note 
in his hand, he allowed himself to be led 
into the sitting-room. 

Tom met them at the door, his face 
wreathed in smiles, He took his father-in- 
law’s coat and hat, while Helen conducted 
him to his easy-chair in front of the open 
fire. 
His thoughts were so absorbed in the 
possession of his note, that he didn’t appear 
to notice who was in the room. 

‘*There, father,” said Helen, taking a 
low seat at his feet; “‘now dear Tom will 
vell you all about it,” 

Yes, sir,” said Tom, stepping up, I’ll 
explain all. You see I have paid your 
note.. I am well off. .My uncle, who was 
a wealthy merchant, left me his entire for- 
tune at his death, two years ago. 

“*T lived in the city, then, and of course 
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when I came into possession of this property, 
I was courted by everybody, but particularly 
by mammas and papas with marriageable 
daughters, They fairly disgusted me with 
their attentions; and though I had a great 
desire to be married and settle down, I had 
a horror of being married for my money. 

‘*Finally, I determined to seek a place 
where I was unknown, and, while pretend- 
to be poor, see if I could find a wife who — 
would love me for myself alone. 

“T came here, as you know, a year ago, 
and went to work for Squire Tracey. I met 
your daughter, and fell in love with her. 
You frowned on my suit, and I determined 
to win her as a poor man. I have done so. 
She loves me, as every wife should love her 
husband—better than parents, better than 
riches, better than power, better than every- 
thing except her Maker. 

**When I learned of your embarrassment, 
I tried to help you, but you refused to lis- 
ten to me, and drove me from your house. 
As a last resort, I planned this elopement. 
I wrote the letter which came into your 
hands, and Helen dropped it on the stairs 
unopened purposely. I procured the assist- 
ance of Betty to play the eloping young 
lady, and your man to elope with her. 

“As I expected, you started after them. 
As soon as you had gone, Helen left her 
room, to which she had an extra key, and 
met me at the door, where I had a carriage 
ready to take us to the parson’s, to whom I 
had confided my plot, and who was ready 
to marry us on our arrival. 

**Today I took up your note, and depos- 
ited an amount equal to it in the bank to 
your credit. 

“And now what do you say? Shall we 
seek a new home, or will you accept me as 
your son-in-law, and let us remain here to 
keep you company?” 

The father could say but one thing. Re- 
lieved of his pecuniary trouble, which had 
benumbed his better nature, his paternal 
feelings once more awoke to action, and, 
with tears in his eyes, he stretched out his 
hands over the heads of Tom and Helen, 
who were now kneeling at his feet, and 
murmured in trembling tones: 

“Bless you, my children, bless you! and 
may you always be as happy as I am at the 
present moment.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
FLIGHT AND DISASTER. 


Nanekah and Deb were still sleeping; 
and leaving the priest to watch them, I 
went down to the shore of the lake. I found 
my father standing there, anxiously watch- 
ing the approach of the boat. A long sandy 
point ran some distance out into the lake, 
more than half a mile below; and the boat 
was now well around this, and was being 
vigorously pulled towards us, As we looked, 
we saw the man in it suspend his labor at 
the oars, and stand up. 

** He’s looking to see if we are safe,” said 
my father; and pulling off a long branch 
from a sapling near by, he tied his red hand- 
kerchief to the end of it, and waved it as 
high in the air as he could reach. The wel- 
come signal was evidently seen, for the 
man sat down again and took the oars, and 
the boat came rapidly toward the place 
where we stood. When it was yet several 
hundred feet off, the man turned round on 
his seat, and looked at us, and then pulled 
again vigorously. 


** Gabriel is very careful, you see,” said 
my father. ‘* He don’t mean to run into 
any trap, and I don’t think he is likely to. 
He has recognized our faces now, and is 
coming right in.” 

In a moment more the boat grounded, 
and Gabe jumped cheerfully out, gun in 
hand. 

**Have you seen anything of the In- 
dians?’’ my father anxiously asked, 

**Not a speck of their ugly faces,” was 
the answer. ‘I found the boat just as it 
was left, and brought it along, as you see, 
I wanted to go up to the poor old cabin on 
a little scout, and try and get something 
that might be useful to us out here on the 
island; but I knew you’d all be impatient, 
so I got back as fastasI could. You ha’n’t 
seen no Injuns ?”’ 

““No,”’ said my father, “* but we must not 
deceive ourselves, and*we need to make 
haste. Any moment may bring them down 
upon us, I feel that we are only in the 
middle of our troubles. Come; let us 
hasten.”’ 

While they were talking, I had been ex- 
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amining the boat. In the forward part of 
it there was a little compartment where we 
kept our supply of fishing-tackle; and as 
this must be our main dependence for sup- 
port while we should have to remain on the 
islet, I had been very anxious about it ever 
since Gabriel first told of his plan for our 
escape, by the Indian camp-fire. I now ex- 
amined the place, and was delighted to find 
that the whole store of tackle was safe, and 
in good condition, There were short and 
long lines, with big hooks and little ones, 
and lead sinkers heavy enough to carry a 
line straight down more than fifty feet. Off 
the rocky face of the islet that I have spoken 
of, I knew from actual experience that the 
water was almost that depth; so we were 
prepared for all kinds of fish that could be 
taken there. I showed the tackle to the 
others, and they were greatly pleased to find 
that we were so certain of getting food on 
the islet, 

‘* Mighty—I should think we was!’ said 
Gabe, using very bad grammar and rough 
speech, as he always did when he was great- 
ly pleased. ‘‘I declare, there a’n’t no such 
place on the whole lake for pickerel and 
black bass as them rocks at the island. 
That’s the place, boy, you know, where me 
and you caught a bushel ina day, a year 
ago.”’ 

I remembered the occasion well, and I be- 
lieve he did not exagerate at all. 

It was now very near sunset. The lake 
was almost all in shadow, except where the 
light glanced between the trees, and the 
strip of perhaps an hundred feet that lay 
between the forest and the shore was grow- 
ing dark. 

‘* Yes, we must hasten,” my father re- 
peated. Let us go up to the woods and 
bring down the women and the arms.” 

We all went, and found the woman and 
the little girl awake, and the priest talking 
kindly and gently with the latter, and try- 
ing to cheer her spirits. Good Father Paul! 
—how my heart warms to you as I write! 
I have met all kinds of men since my event- 
ful pilgrimage in life began, and have seen 
many who had the name of being good men; 
but never one Who was so utterly unselfish, 
who was ever striving to do good to those 
about him, like you. [f ever man’s immor- 
tal crown was assured to him before he left 
this world, I believe yours was. 

The guns, the blankets and bearskin, the 
raw venison, and all else that we had 
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brought with us, were gathered up, and we 
all went down to the boat together. 

' Ishould say, we went down to where we 
had left the boat. . We came to the beaeh— 
Not ten min- 
utes before had we left it, beached so high 
up that the action of the water could not 
possibly have carried it away—but it was 
surely gone. 

A silence fell upon the whole group; we 
realized that we were right in the jaws of a 
frightful peril. No one spoke for half a 
minute; all seemed stricken to silence by 
the burden of this threatened danger. Ga- 
brie] was the first to speak. He had been 
sweeping the lake sharply with his keen 
eyes, and now he dropped on his knee, and 
whispered hoarsely, 

“ Hist !—not a word, for your lives, I see 

His rifle was noiselessly cocked, and 
brought to his shoulder. We all gazed 
eagerly across the water in the direction 
where his gun pointed, and saw, drifting 
out from the dark background of the islet, 
into a stream of sunlight which the just set- 
ting sun poured through a gap in the trees, 
our boat! 

This was all that most of us could see; 
but Gabriel told me afterward that he saw 
the painted face of an Indian, peering up 
over the side. 

Of a sudden, Gabriel’s rifle rang out sharp- 
ly, raising a thousand echoes among the 
trees and across the lake. A dark form 
sprang up in the boat; the first uncouth 
words of the Indian death-song were howled 
out on the silence of the night; and then a 
loud splash announced that the victim of 
the hunter’s sure aim had fallen into the 
lake. 

Gabriel did not hesitate a moment 
Throwing down his gun, he sprang into the 
water, and swam forthe boat. It was float 
ing about two hundred yards from us; and 
while he was getting to it, we remembered 
that it was the forethought of Gabriel only 
that had saved us the boat, even by such a 
narrow chance as this. He had taken the 
oars up into the woods with him, and the 
missionary now carried them ever his 
shoulder. 

We saw the brave fellow gain the boat; 
and pushing it before him, he soon swam 
back to the shore with it. My father, real- 
izing that every minute was now golden, 
had everything in readiness. The boat was 
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small one, and when Nanekah and Deb 
were placed in it, with the spare guns and 
the other articles, there was only just room 
for a man at the oars. I saw that Gabriel 
was wet and dripping with his bath in the 
lake, and I volunteered to take the first load 
over. 

* Yes,’ said my father; ‘‘ but hurry.’’ 

AndI did hurry, I left the three men 
standing on the strip of sand, Gabriel and 
my father with their faces turned toward 
the woods, and their rifles ready. I landed 
my two passengers and my freight at the 
rock where we used to bring the boat; and 
telling Nanekah that we would be with 
them in a few minutes, I rowed back as fast 
as possible. Nothing had happened in the 
mean time, and we made all haste to leave 
the mainland. 

Right here a difficulty arose. I have said 
that the boat was a small one; it was in 
fact a very small one, It had been origin- 
ally built for one person only, myself, and I 
had used it for three or four years alone in 
my excursions about thelake. Then, wish- 
ing to get Gabriel to go fishing with me, 
which sport he at first cared very little 
about, a narrow seat, which would hold one 
person only, was putin eachend. But the 
occasions were very rare when more than 
two had been carried at all together in the 
little boat; and four had never been risked 
in it. Both Gabriel and I hurriedly talked 
this over now; and we agreed that four per- 
sons in the boat would sink the gunwale be- 
low the water-line. Even with the load [ 
had just carried over, it was risky. 

Well, ’ll swim,’ said my father, pre- 
paring to place his outer garments in the 
boat. 

‘*Why not I?” put in Father Paul. “I 
could not shed blood with you last night, 
my son, even to help gain our freedom; but 
I am anxious to bear my share of the bur- 
dens and discomforts. Let me take the 
water; you all know that I am quite a 
swimmer.”’ 

‘What nonsense!’ Gabriel exclaimed; 
and in his rough, good-natured way, he 
urged us all into the boat. ‘‘ Come, now,” 
he said, “‘ git in and go on, and stop makin’ 
a fuss about nothin’, Here you all be, 
quarrelin’ over who shall swim this leetle 
strip of water, when here I be, wet asa 
drownded rat already, and jest in good con- 
dition todo it. Thunder ’n lightnin’ !—but 
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boys, disputin’ over sech a miserable little 
matter, and at sech a time, too. Why, the 
Injuns may be down onto us while you’re 
quarrellin’ about it. Git in there, quick!’ 

His advice was sensible, and some one 
was so much needed just then to take the 
direction of matters, that we yielded, and 
stepped into the boat. Fifty times in my 
life I have seen as good an illustration of 
the truth, that the hour always brings its © 
man. We were just then in a very critical 
situation, although we did not know how 
bad it really was, It needed somebody to 
come forward and take command, and put 
an end to the delay that was threatening 
terrible dangers to us. Usually, that man 
was my father; this time it was Gabriel; 
and, fortunately for us, we all recognized 
his authority as promptly as he asserted it. 

‘* Mister Creger, sir,” he said, “ get into 
the bow-seat. Father Paul, you take the 
stern-seat. Boy, you’re a better rower than 
either of ’em; you take the oars. Here’s 
my rifle; take good care of it. All ready; 
here you go!”’ 

He gave the boat a tremendous push, and 
sent it full two rods out into the lake. It 
was now so dark that we could see only the 
dim outline of the shore from that distance, 
and Gabriel we could not make out at all. 
I had not fairly taken the oars—l was get- 
ting a good grasp on them—when we heard 
a rush of moccasined feet on the sand, and 
a smothered cry from Gabriel. 

**Go on—go on!’’ he yelled, an instant 
later. ‘‘ The devils has got me, but—”’ 

His voice was stopped at the word. 

**Pull?’ whispered my father, his voice 
quivering with grief. ‘‘ We can’t help him; 
pull, for your life, or they’ll kill us all.” 

Ilaid to the oars with a will, and the 
boat shot far out into the lake. The In- 
dians must have heard the plash of the oars, 
for a tremendous whoop arose, as from fifty 
throats, and a volley of musket balls and 
arrows was sent after us. Several of the 
bullets cut the water close to the boat, and 
one of the arrows tore the priest’s sleeve 
and wounded his arm so that it bled copious- 
ly. My father bound his handkerchief 
around it, and Father Paul assured us that 
the wound gave him little pain; though I 
think it did pain him. My father seized 
his rifle, and was- about to discharge it to- 
ward the shore; but he laid it down again 
quickly. 


“I don’t dare to,” he muttered. “I 
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should be as likely to hit Gabriel as any 
one. Poor Gabriel!—what can be done for 
you?” 

It was clear that nothing could be done 
for him just then. He was in the hands of 
the savages, and from what we had seen 
and heard, we thought there were some 
dozens of them. To go back would only be 
to ensure our own capture or deaths, with- 
out the least hope of aiding him. Nor were 
we yet out of range of the hostile rifles, 
Dozens of arrows skimmed the water be- 
hind us, and bullets whistled through the 
air over and about us, while the flashes of 
their guns ran far along the shore, showing 
that there were many of our enemies firing. 
1 found two bullets in one of the oars, and 
one in the other, the next day. All three 
of us had escaped very narrowly. 

I rowed as fast as I could, and soon the 
yells of the savages grew fainter, and though 
we could see the flash of their guns, the 
balls failed to reach us. There was nota 
word uttered for fifteen minutes. We were 
all nearly overcome with grief at the loss of 
our brave companion, and nobody felt like 
talking. I cannot describe what I felt. 
That Gabriel, my friend, my comrade, my 
instructor, was gone, and in the power of 
the savages, was hard to realize. They 
might kill him—they might torture him; 
whatever they did with him, I feared that I 
should never see him again. I bent to my 
oars, and sobbed in the darkness. 

“IT think,” my father at length said, 
“‘that we have missed the islet.” 

The darkness was such that we could only 
see a short*distance before us. I rested on 
my oars, and my father sent forth a cry that 
resounded far and near over the lake. 

** Hilloo—o—o—o!”’ 

A faint cry came back to us from the far 
distance, in a voice that we recognized as 
Debby’s. 

**This is serious,’ said my father. “ It 
is strange that we should miss the islet so. 
I will discharge my gun, and see if she will 
answer.” 

He did so; and in a moment there came 
a flash and a report far away behind us. 
We had gone entirely past the islet in the 
darkness, and were now rowing out into the 
open lake. 

“If Debby is as cute as I think she is, 
she will light a fire for a beacon,” said my 
father. 

Debby had not often been found wanting 
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yet; and she was not now. I lay on my 
oars a few minutes, and then a fire blazed 
up behind us, and soon burned into a bright 
flame. Guided by it, I pulled toward the 
islet. 

“Tt may show the Indians the way, as 
well as us,’’ suggested the priest. 

“Yes,” answered my father, ‘* but they 
have no means to reach us tonight. We 
shall see what their ingenuity may devise 
tomorrow.”’ 

We reached the islet; and to be sure that 
no more attempts would be made upon our 
boat, we hauled it up high and dry under 
the largest tree that grew there. Poor little 
Nanekah we found trembling with terror; 
and Deborah was trying to comfort her one 
moment, and the next was marching around 
the fire she had made, with a flaming brand 
plucked from it, shaking it at the shore 
where the Indians were, and threatening 
them in a kind of rhymed nonsense that I 
cannot remember. While I got fresh wood 
and replenished the fire so that it burned 


cleared out the first room of the cave, and 
made a bed in it for Debby and the little 
girl. When they had retired to rest, the 
two men and myself began the serious busi- 
ness of the night. There was to be little 
sleep for us; a strict watch must be kept; 
for though we did not believe that the sav- 
ages could reach us that night, yet we knew 
them to be so cunning that we could take 
nothing for granted. We knew there wasa 
moon somewhere in the heavens, nearly at 
its full, but great piles of cloud obscured it, 
and our fire had to be often replenished be- 
fore daylight. Only one of us slept at a 
time; the other two were keenly on the 
watch, and frequently patrolling the limited 
shore of the islet. We ate from our dried 
meat when we were hungry; and the ex- 
perience of the past three days had shown 
me that neither grief nor fatigue nor fear 
could very long stifle the pangs of hunger. 
Our eyes were often bent anxiously toward 
the main shore; but all was darkness in 
that direction, and nothing could we see or 
hear. Ah, how long and anxious were the 
hours of that well-remembered first night 
on the islet! The priest lightened them 
with bis talk of that blessed time to come 
when peace and happiness should be the lot 
of all; but we still thought sorrowfully of 
the fate of poor Gabriel. And so the night 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE ISLAND REFUGE. 


We were all glad when daylight came. 
We had not expected that we could be at- 
tacked before morning; but we were anx- 
ious to see how our situation appeared by 
day, and to know the worst that the In- 
dians were likely to do. So we were all out 
to welcome the sun, and see all that could 
be seen. 

As the mists rose from the water, and 
the sunlight was poured across it, we forgot 
our perils fora moment in admiration of 
the beauty of the scene. The shore from 
which we had come lay in plain view, 
backed by the forest, and swept away to 
right and left until it was almost lost in the 
distance. The woods became dim with it, 
the further it receded, and in the extreme 
distance they lay like a narrow belt on the 
horizon. 
pling in the faintest breeze, flashed like a 
polished glass beneath the sun, and little 
islands, some larger than this, and some 
mere rocks above the water, were scattered 
plentifully over it. Our eyes most anxious- 
ly sought the shore where we supposed the 
Indians to be; but nothing of them could 
we see. The distance was not so great but 
that we could have distinguished a number 
of men together; but though we could make 
out the line of the sand, we could see noth- 
ing upon it. 

‘Will not their guns reach this dis- 
tance?’ I asked my father. He shook his 
head. 

‘*Their bullets might reach here,’ he 
said, ‘“‘ but it would be only random shoot- 
ing, at the best, They can’t hurt us at that 
distance.” 

And he was right. The firearms that we 
had then were good enough for ordinary 
purposes, but they could not be depended 
upon at a quarter of a mile. It was lucky 
for us as well as our enemies, that we had 
no such rifles among us as I saw used thirty 
years later during the Rebellion, in Missouri. 
I remember that once when I was out with 
a party of my regiment, reconnoitring, I 
made out aconfederate scout with my glass, 
in a tree, at least one thousand yards away, 
or more than double this distance. I point- 
ed him out to one of my best marksmen, 
and he fired at him after a carefulaim. I 
kept my glass on the spot, and plainly saw 
him drop from the tree. We iearned after- 


The surface of the lake, just rip- 
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watd that he had been shot through the 
body! * 

To come back to the islet. ‘‘ May it not 
be,” asked Father Paul, ‘‘ that the Indians 
have given up the hope of reaching us here, 
and have gone off?’’ 

** They may have gone off; some of them,”” 
was the reply; ‘* but if they have, it is only 
to obtain the means to reach us. There are 
enough of them, I fear, just within the 
woods, watching our movements.”’ 

“But why,” the priest urged, “‘can we 
not use the boat to carry us to the other 
side of the lake, and escape that way?” 

** Because it would take two and perhaps 
three journeys to do it; and before we could 
all be safely landed, the Indians would be 
swarming over to that side, ready for us. 
In fact, it is very likely that there are some 
of them posted at every prominent point on 
the lake, watching for us. Be assured they 
are numerous enough, and that they have 
neglected nothing that might place us in 
their hand,”’ 

I felt disheartened at the prospect, 
There seems to be little hope for us,” I 
said, 

“There is always hope—in God!’ said 
the missionary, solemnly. 

After a pause, my father said, 

“For one, I am decidedly hungry. We 
have had nothing but dried meat, with the 
bread, since we started from the Indian 
camp. I suppose I am just as hungry as I 
should be if there wasn’t an Indian within 
a thousand miles. Debby, can you cook us 
some of that venison ?’” 

Deborah appeared to be quite cross about 
something, and only shook her head. 

‘*What’s the matter?” asked my father. 

“She has found out that the meat is 
spoiled,’’ said Nanekah, “and that makes 
her mad.” 

**Ts it all bad, Nanny?’’ 

“Yes, sir, I believe so. It was left in the 
sun yesterday afternoon.” , 

‘*Give me a piece,” said I, and I[’ll get 
you something quite as goud as deer meat,” 

I baited a hook with a piece of it, and 


* Many such occurrences were noted during 
the war. The Union General, Sedgwick, was 
killed by a confederate sharpshooter at as 
ag a distance. It was at Spottsylvania, 

ay 9, 1864. He was superintending the 
planting of a battery, and observing that his 
men were annoyed by the bullets, he sail, in 

“Why, they can’t hit an elephant at that 
.’ The next instant a bullet struck 
him in the face and laid himdead. J. ¥. F. 
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threw the line off the large rock. Itran out 
twenty feet, and then was straightened with 
atremendous jerk. I drew it in hand over 
hand, and landed a great pickere] that would 
not weigh less than six pounds. 

**Well done,” ‘said my father. ‘* Try it 

” 

Another pickerel, hardly smaller, came 
up at the second cast; and the third time I 
took a black bass, so large and so strong 
that my arms were tired before I could bring 
him in, This was a great plenty for the 
present, and after Debby had dressed and 
cooked them (getting her good-nature back 
by the operation) we sat down on the grass 
and made a hearty breakfast, dished up on 
large pieces of bark. We had quite a little 
store of bread left; and I do not think there 
were many breakfasts in the whole country 
more enjoyed that morning than this one. 

The day wore on, warm and pleasant, and 
though our eyes were often turned to the 
shore we had left, we could see not the first 
sign of the enemy. Deborah and Nanekah 
were posted on a rock on the other side of 
the islet, where they could see the whole 
expanse of the lake that was not visible 
from this side; but they reported from time 
to time that there was nothing stirring. 
Then every half hour one of us made the 
circuit of the islet—a very small circuit it 
was, as we could talk from our post with 
those on the opposite side—and in this way 
Wwe were certain to see everything that took 
place within the range of our vision. When 
it was my turn to patrol, I stopped with 
Nanekah and talked with her, and was glad 
to find that she was more cheerful, and in 
very good spirits, in spite of our perilous 
situation. She talked much about St. 
Louis, saying how glad she should be when 
we both got there, when we could be away 
from all these dangers and hardships. Once 
she asked me if I really thought we should 
ever get there; and I spoke up as promptly 
as could be, and said yes—certainly we 
should. It re-assured her, and made her 
feel a great deal better; and though I could 
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not tell just how I expected we were to be 
extricated from this perilous situation, yet 
with the hopefulness of youth, I surely did 
think we would be—some way. 

My father and the priest talked a great 
deal about poor Gabriel, and I listened anx- 
iously to all that they said. Father spoke 
very discouragingly about him; he did not 
think it possible that he could bealive. He 
thought the Indians would be so revengeful 
on account of the losses we had inflicted on 
them, that they would not miss the chance 
to retaliate, 

“And Gabriel is so good an Indian fight-. 
er,”’ he said, ‘‘and might do them so much 
more damage if the war continues, that they 
will be eager to put him out of the way. 
They know him, most of them, and he is 
too dangerous an enemy for them to spare. 
Alas! no—I fear there is no hope. Poor 
Gabriel!—brave, trusty fellow that you 
were !—we shall not see you again.” 

He shed tears as he spoke, and a great. 
lump rose in my throat so that I could not 
speak at all. The priest tried to talk hope- 
fully, but I could easily see that his looks. 
belied his words, 

All that day our tireless watch was kept. 
up, and all through the night that followed. 
In brief—for I must condense my story as I 
draw near its close, so many things are there 
that must be told—we remained there on 
the islet three whole nights and days before 
anything happened to disturb us. We had 
no difficulty in taking all the fish we could 
use, and I shot a large duck on the water, 
and got it with the boat, which gave some 
variety to our diet. The females slept in 
the cave at night; and though the moon 
had now appeared, and we did not want the 
fire to see by, we kept it up through the: 
night, to keep warm. The weather was 
quite mild, and that favored us, Our watch 
was incessant; there was no moment, day 
or night, when more than one of us slept, 

On the morning of the fourth day, after 
sunrise, 1 was awakened from my sleep by 
a cry from Deborah. 
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JACK’S TRIALS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Jack rushed to the door when he heard 
the postman’s ring on St, Valentine’s Day. 
Valentines had not gone out of fashion in 
N——, and Jack received four large square 
envelopes from the postman’s hand. They 
were all for his sister Bess, of course, 
thought Jack—girls always got all the val- 
entines; but no! one of the envelopes is 
directed unmistakably to ‘*‘ Master Jack 
Northrup.” 

A vision of Cupids and roses and sweet 
little mottoes on white satin flits before 
Jack’s delighted eyes; the little girl around 
the corner, with the blue eyes and yellow 
curls, must have sent it! 

Jack tears it open, after trying once more 
to guess whether it has a verse or only a 
motto upon it, and sees—O horrors! —a 
dreadful comic valentine. A boy, dressed 
in soldier’s clothes, and blowing on a trum- 
pet, is represented upon it; he has a cap 
upon his head, which looks more like a 
dunce-cap than a soldier’s cap, and he is 
puffed out all over like a balloon, (Jack is 
pretty fat, and it is a decided mortification 
to him.) 

The boy is a very ugly boy indeed; he has 
an immense head, and a nose like a crooked- 
neck squash, but Jack cannot help think- 
ing that it looks like him! He has epaulettes 
on his shoulders, almost exactly like those 
which Jack wears as captain of ‘‘ Company 
Six,’? The trumpet on which he is blow- 
ing bears a striking resemblance—or at least 
Jack thinks it does—to the fish-horn with 
which Jack leads Company Six on to glory. 
The boy’s hair is very curly. Alas! neither 
combing nor wetting nor cutting will take 
the eurl out of Jack’s hair, which is so un- 
becoming to a military man, and which 
brings upon bim the almost unendurable 
disgrace of being called ‘‘ Sissy Northrup” 
by the boys! Having fully inspected the 


boy, Jack turns the page, and reads the fol- 
lowing verses: 


“Tam Captain Jack, of Company Six; 
I keep my men ina dreadful fix; 
I get at school most awful licks, 
Because I am a dunce, sir! 


“Tam Captain Jack, of the horn and drum; 
I blow my horn, and I make it hum; 


You'd better believe that I am some,— 
For I think so myself, sir! 


“Tam Captain Jack, so fat and gay; 
I curl my hair up every day, 
And with the girls I love to play, 
Because I’m ‘Sissy,’ too, sir!” 


If the boy on the outside of the valentine 
had made Jack angry, how did he feel when 
he read those verses! He wanted to keep it 
to himself; he did not like to have other 
people see it, but his wrath was too great, 
He rushed into the room where the family 
were still at breakfast, with his face very 
red, and his fist ** doubled up.’’ 

**T say, Uncle Dick, will you help me pay 
him off? Will Seaver, that sent me this, 
I'd punch his head for him, only he’s bigger 
than me!” 

** Jack! Jack!’ said his mother, reprov- 
ingly. 

** Well, mamma, can a fellow stand that?” 

Even Bess forsook her valentines to look 
at Jack’s, and there was a laugh all round 
the table while Uncle Dick read the verses 
aloud. 

‘Why, that is only a joke, Jack! I 
wouldn’t take it so hard,”’ said his father. 

And Uncle Dick, who was very full of 
fun, wouldn’t stop laughing, and that made 
Jack’s angry passions rise higher and higher. 

** Well, I do think it is pretty mean!’ 
said Bess, coming over to Jack’sside. ‘‘ To 
have fat and curly-haired and everything 
that Jack hates in it!’’ 

“How do you know that Will Seaver 
sent it?’ asked Uncle Dick. 

Jack thought he did because he had “‘ got 
above Will in spelling the day before, and 
that always made Will mad, because he 
thought he could spell everybody out of 
sight.” 

“T’ll tell you one thing I am going to do 
to pay him,” said Jack. ‘‘ You know he 
smoked a cigar the other day, and it made 
him so sick, he was absent from school 
two days, and the boys have teased him so 
that he is mad if anybody says cigar to him] 
Now I am going to school awful early this 
noon, and make a snow-man in the school- 
yard, with a big cigar in his mouth, and 
put a placard on it with Will’s name printed 
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on it in such awful big letters that you can 
see it from the street! Won't he feel cheap, 
though!’ 

*T guess it won’t stay there long after 
Will gets there!’ said Bess. ‘And I think 
may be you’|l wish you hadn't put it there!” 

“T think Will Seaver is a pretty guod 
boy. I wouldn’t quarrel with him, if I 
were you, Jack!’’ said Uncle Dick. 

** Oh, that’s just because you like Rose 
Seaver! But that a’n’t any go! Didn't I 
hear her talking about you with Miss Jen- 
kins, one day when I was in there? and 
didn’t she say she thought you were a flirt, 
and she didn’t like a man that was a flirt? 


And Miss Jenkins said you weren’t a mar- 
rying man—and I shouldn't think you were, 
when you never got married once !—and she 
said you were an old bachelor, most thirty- 
five—and didn’t Rose ever notice the bald 
spot coming on your head?—and your in- 
tentions didn’t mean serious to anybody! 
And Rose got as red as fire, and said she 
never thought they did!’ 

Everybody laughed at Jack’s frankness, 
and his mother reproved him for repeating 
remarks that he heard about people, and 
Uncle Dick’s face grew as red as Rose 
Seaver’s could have done. 

Jack grew silent and very reserved on the 
subject of his valentine after that, and 
when breakfast was over, he drew Bess off 
for a little confidential interview. 

** Bess, I have got a suspicion!’ said he, 
loftily. 

** Good gracious! Does it hurt you? How 
does it make you feel?” said Bess. (She 
would tease Jack when he put on airs and 
used big words. ) 

**It makes me feel like punching Uncle 
Dick’s head!’ (Jack wasn’t so fierce as 
one would think from his talk. When he 
‘was excited he would use some slang, in 
spite of his mother.) 

Why Uncle Dick’s?”’ asked Bess, 

** Because I believe he sent me that val- 
entine! Those verses sound just like him! 
And he is always up to something, you 
know!’ 

**] think Uncle Dick would have written 
better verses! But then, I don’t know,” 
said Bess, meditatively; ‘‘ he didn’t seem to 
‘want you to pay Will Seaver for it!” 

“I’m sure he sent it!’ said Jack decid- 
edly. “And, oh! if I don’t think up some 
‘way to be even with him! I’m going to 
ask Rob Ingalls to help me!” 
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Rob Ingalls was Jack’s particular friend, 
and could generally be relied upon to exer- 
cise all his ability in the line of mischief. 

Being taken into Jack’s confidence, and 
shown the valentine on solemn promise of 
secrecy, Rob, after duly weighing the prob- 
abilities of the case, with a very solemn 
countenance, declared it to be his opinion 
that Jack’s Uncle Dick was the perpetrator 
of the unseemly jest. But still, as it might 
possibly have been Will Seaver, they might 
as well make the snow image, with a cigar 
in its mouth, which Jack had proposed, 
and make it to look as much like Will as 
possible, as well as having his name on it, 

A prank like that suited Rob exactly. 

So each of the boys ate a hurried lunch 
that day, and rushed back to the school- 
yard. With all their efforts, the snow image 
did not strikingly resemble Will Seaver. I 
do not think the point of the joke would 
have been seen if they had not fastened a 
large piece of pasteboard, with Will Seaver’s 
name upon it, on the snow-man’s hat. The 
cigar in the image’s mouth was a real one, 
of very large size, on which Jack and Rob 
Ingalls had spent all their spare change. 

Cigars were a very delicate point to Will 
Seaver, and he thought that was a very 
mean joke indeed. Bess’s prediction that 
it would not stay there long after Will got 
there proved correct. Will and one or two 
of his friends, who agreed with him that it 
was a very mean joke, ‘‘ pitched into’’ the 
snow image with feet and fists, and demol- 
ished it in a very short time. Jack and 
Rob Ingalls went to the rescue of their pre- 
cious cigar, with which they hoped to have 
a great deal more fun still, and in the melee 
it was thrown, together with a very large 
snowball, full in the face of the principal of 
the school, who was just coming into the 
yard! 

After that Will Seaver was not the only 
boy to whom cigars were a delicate point! 

Will Seaver devoted himself to thinking 
up a plan to make him even with Jack and 
Rob, while Jack tried to pay off Uncle 
Dick, whom he still believed to be the sender 
of the valentine. 

“Til tell you what I am going to do, 
Rob!’ he said, after rejecting, one by one, 
Rob’s suggestions, such as putting rocks in 
Uncle Dick’s bed, sewing up his coat sleeves, 
and other such common devices to annoy 
and enrage a victim. ‘I want todo some- 
thing uncommon, and which will tease him 
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Jack's 


awfully, you know! Because there never 
‘was anything in the world so mean as that 
valentine! I guess he’ll never want to call 
me fat or curly-headed again!’ 

*““What are you going to do?’ asked 
Rob, impatiently. 

“Well, you know Uncle Dick likes the 


girls an awful lot. But he just likes to be 
flirting round with them, and he doesn’t 
want to marry any of them, I heard mam- 
ma say the other day that she didn’t think 
he would marry for the world. Now Iam 
going to make him get married! If that’s 
what he hates most of anything, that’s what 
T’ll make him do!” 

don’t see how a feller is going to work 
to make his uncle get married!’ said Rob. 
He thought he could invent tricks to play 
on people as wellas any other “ feller,’ but 
this was going beyond him. 

Jack chuckled over his own smartness. 

* Well, now you see if I don’t make Un- 
cle Dick get married! You know Wiil Sea- 
ver’s sister Rose? Well, Uncle Dick flirts 
with her, and I think, by the way she 
blushed about him the other day, that she 
is awful sweet on him. And I am going to 
write a letter to her saying I am awful 
sweet on her, and ask her to marry me!’ 

**You?’’ demanded Rob, aghast. “ You 
don’t suppose—”’ 

** Rob Ingalls, I thought you had a little 
sense! I shall sign Uncle Dick’s name to 
it, of course. And she will answer it, and 
say ‘yes,’ I am sure; and he will get the 
answer, and what can he do? He won’t tell 


* her he didn’t ask her! He is politer than 


that! He’ll have to marry her!” 

“But if you should get found out, 
wouldn’t you catch it!’ said Rob, who was 
somewhat alarmed at the greatness of the 
undertaking. 

“TI a’n’t going to get found out!” said 
Jack; though he did wonder if it werea 
State’s Prison offence which he proposed to 
commit. ‘‘ You can write it for me, so if 
Unele Dick ever sees it, he will know that 
it isn’t mine, and I can say I didn't write it, 
if I’m asked; and you know I wouldn’t tell 
on you, whatever happened !’’ 

Rob did have perfect confidence that Jack 
would not “tell on him,” and agreed to 
write the letter. Jack got a scrap of Uncle 
Dick’s handwriting, that Rob might imitate 
it as closely as possible, and composed the 
letter himself. Itread thus: (Spelling was 
not a strong point with either Jack or Rob.) 
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“Deer miss Rose you must hav sene for 
a grate wile that i was sweet on you. i hav 
not edzacktly bin your bo becos i hav bin bo 
too a grate menny gurls but it was only to 
conseal my fealings for you i luv you will 
you bee my wife. pleas anser sune or i shall 
dy. Ricwarp Eaton,” 


‘‘ Now that is just exactly what Uncle 
Dick would write! I know, because he 
never writes a great long letter. And she’ll 
write back that she will be his wife, and 
what can he do?’’ 

And Jack executed a kind of Indian war- 
dance in his delight at his own wit, and the 
probable success of his trick, which would 
amply avenge the insult offered him by that 
comic valentine. 

He despatched the letter, and awaited the 
result with great anxiety. 

The very next evening Uncle Dick went 
out, without saying where he was going, 
And that usually meant that he was going 
to call on some young lady. Jack thought 
it was probably Miss Rose Seaver, and de- 
cided to sit up until he returned, and see 
whether he looked disturbed and unhap- 
py- 

It was late—after eleven o'clock—when 
he came home, but Jack had been allowed, 
as an extraordinary privilege, to sit up. 
The rest of the family had retired. 

When Uncle Dick came in, he looked dis- 
turbed, as if something had happened, cer- 
tainly, but never had he looked happier, 
smiled more beamingly! 

* Jack, O Jack, what a boy youare! I 
owe you one, and one that I’ll be most happy 
to pay y 

Jack got up, with a feeling as if the end 
of the world were coming, and a very shaky 
sensation in his legs. 

you’ ve done me the best turn that I 
ever had done me in my life! But to have 
you propose to a young lady for me is an 
honor that I never expected! You see I 
had been trying to get up courage to pro- 
pose to her for a long time—you'll know 
more about it by the time you make your 
second proposal, probably — ha, ha! —and 
couldn’t do it. She showed me this,’’ hold- 
ing out the letter, “‘ thinking that perbaps I 
could guess who sent it. You see, Jack, 
spelling and composition and all, it was too 
striking an effort of genius for her to think 
I was the author! and that broke the ice for 
me, and she’s going to be my wife next 
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summer! What do you think of that, Mas- 
ter Jack?” 

“J—I thought you didn’t want to marry 
anybody!’ stammered Jack. ‘‘ Mamma 
said you wouldn’t marry anybody for the 
world!’ 

“Mamma, it seems, didn’t know much 
about it!’ laughed Uncle Dick. “‘ But if 
you thought that, what made you write 
that letter?’ 

“To pay you for the valentine!’ 

“The valentine? Why, I didn’tsend it!’ 

“You didn’t?” said Jack, very crest- 
fallen. ‘Who did, then?” 

“Well, since you have done me such a 
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very great kindness, I’ll tell you that I 
strongly suspect it was Bess!’’ 

“‘And she looked so innocent about it! I 
didn’t once think of it! Well, ’ll never be- 
lieve in a girl again!’ 

Jack hasn’t “‘got even” with Bess yet; 
having met with such failures in paying off 
two who were not guilty, he has lost heart, 
and so far let the guilty one go unpunished. 

And when he teases Bess, she can always 
stop him by singing: 

“I'm Captain Jack, so fat and gay; 

I curl my hair up every day, 
And with the girls I love to play, 
Because I’m ‘Sissy,’ too, sir!’” 


PLAYING FOR “ KEEPS.” 


It was a sad thing to look into sucha 
face, and say, ‘‘ He is a ruined boy.’”’ And 
perhaps it was not so; but those were the 
only words that would come into my mind 
as I heard the muttered oath and watched 
the fierce look of ‘‘ Jim Darby,’’ as the boys 
called him, while “playing for keeps.’’ 
With his store of “glass alleys,’’ won by 
fair means or foul from smaller boys whom 
he could entice by promises he never meant 
to keep, he walked off in triumph, and sat 
down to wait for a new chance victim. Any 
trick by which Jim could gain a penny was 
not too mean for him to practice, and his 
bold, bluff voice silenced any little com- 
plainer, and ‘settled him,” as Jim ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ once for all.’’ 

Watching over his pile of marbles as a 
miser would watch his piles of counted 
guineas, Jim saw a delicate-looking little 
boy coming toward him. 

** Let’s. see your alleys,’’ said Frank 
Brown, looking eagerly at the tempting 
pile. “‘Say, give you this for ’em.’’ 

** What yer got there?”’ said Jim, 

“* Five cents in silver,’”’ said Frank, 

**Five cents for this pile! That’s good! 
Why, I couldn’t give you one for that mite 
o’ money.”’ 

** Keep ’em, then,’’ said Frank. 

“T’)l tell you what I will do,’’ said Jim. 
“ Catlin keeps splendid candy heart:—hard 
as rock and red as fire, and strong of mint- 
drops, too. He’s got a big deg there, but 
he knows me, and ] a’n’t a bit afraid. Let 
me take your five cents, and I'll get you five 
hearts, and only ask you one for doing it.’’ 


“All right,’? said Frank; “I'll wait for 
you.” And he handed the money to Jim, 
who disappeared in the alley that led by the 
shortest way to Carter’s saloon. Whether 
Jim got candy or whiskey Frank never 
knew, but it was the last he ever saw of his 
money. 

‘* Never had no five cents of you,’’ was 
the stolid response, from which he would 
not vary, when timidly asked by Frank the 
next time they met where his candy hearts 
were, 

Is it any wonder that no one liked Jim? 
And yet, if you had seen his father, and 
guessed from his looks as he stumbled along 
the street, trying to keep his hat on with 
unsteady hands as it jostled from side to 
side with his jolting, uneven step; and. if - 
you had heard even his own Jim laugh 
when it fell off and the wind made sport of 
him by carrying it into the gutter, you 
would have some pity as well as scorn for 
the “‘ruined boy.’’ If anything can be 
done to save him, it will not be by scorning 
him and leaving him tempted to cheat and 
steal by the neglect and example of sucha 
home. If rum-shops in low places and gild- 
ed saloons in high places are left to deal out 
terrible destruction, terrible ruin will follow. 

Let men work and women pray, and go 
from house to house with zealous heart and 
earnest pleading, and see if this monster 
tyrant, who is Satan’s agent, playing ‘‘ for 
keeps’’ for men’s souls, can be conquered 
before he stands the conqueror, triumphant 
in our very midst—the ruin of our homes, 
our children, our all, 
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Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 


Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to EpwIn R. Briees, West BETHEL, 
Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to September Puzzles, 


42. Scarcity. 43. Amsterdam. 44. Minne- 
sota. 45. Scotland. 


46. L 47, MIXED 
BIB IRENE 
BETEL XEBEC 
LITERAL ENEMA 
BERRY DECAY 
LAY 
L 


48. S-p-ell. 49. T-r-out. 50. Entangler. 
51. Wener, renew. 52. Don, nod. 53. 
eel. 54. Tar, rat. 55. Revel, lever. 56. May, 

am. 57. Announcement. 58, Havre, hare. 

. Herat, heat. 


60.—Prize Charade. 
Second gives the name of first, 
That [| hold dear as life; 
Where she dweils the total tells,— 
She’s soon to be my wife. 
A book for the first correct solution. 
Rose Bupp. 


Word Anagrams. 

61. I send pin bales. 62. Little Ira & 
68. O,asonpentus. 64. Isitclop? 65. Tin 
an’ Uria. 66, Cat faints. 67. Blend upa 
roan. 68. V,theurn. 69. Ne’er mix, pet. 
70. Neat as Assis. Amos KEeErTo. 


71.—Word Half Square. 
An absolute sovereign; to go in; an ani- 
mal; a wooden pin; aconjunction; a conso- 
nant. _  Hoopium. 


72.—Diamond Puzzle. 

In discriminate; children cry for this; 
what Mrs. Murphy calls her boy; a male 
name; what grandma said when she could 
not find ber ‘specs; ’ found in English 
churchyards; in dowagers, HumBvue. 


Charades,—Names of Rivers. 
73. A boy’s nickname, large, and an in- 
sect. 74. Todye, andafuss, 75. To join, 
a pronoun, and to divide. SKEEZIKS. 


76.—Numerical Enigma, 
Iam composed of 25 letters. 
My 23, 22, 6, 18, 12, 16, 8, is a tree. 
My 16, 7, 14, 10, 2, 3, 17, is a plant. 
My 18, 9, 21, 26, 24, is a girl’s name. 


My 4, 24, 8, 15, 11, is a shrub, 
My 1, 5, 19. 10, 20, is a division of time. 
My whole is a proverb. CoRNSILK. 


Transposed Blanks. 


77. Our —— caught a —— yesterday. 

78. We —— see more perfect ——. 

79. Fifty pounds for the ——, ——, said 
the ——, in reply to her question. 

80. —— — — think Prof. Alton —, 
rather than originates. Capi SHANE. 


81.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in camel, but not in dog; 
The 2d is in vapor, but not in fog; 
The 3d is in chub, but not in trout; 
The 4th is in sing, but not in shout; 
The 5th is in snake, but not in eel; 
The 6th is in incline, but not in reel; 
The whole a South American animal will 


reveal, Den ROCKLEY. 
Decapitations. 
82. Behead a large thorn, and leave a 
tree, 


83. A garden plant, and leave a liquor. 
84. A vessel, and leave a bird. 
M. E. M. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prizes. 


For the } st and best list of correct 
answers we will give a year’s subscription 
to The Sphinz. 

** Rose Budd” offers a book for the first 
solution to No. 60, 

For the best batch of original puzzles, re- 
ceived before October 10, we will send a 
beautiful chromo. 

All are invited to send answers and con- 
tributions. 

Answers to June 
ceived from Edna 


uzzles have been re- 
ernon. Perey Vere, 
May Myrtle, Leslie, Rakkoon, Wm. 
H. Williams, X. Y Z., M. Louise Perkins, 
Cora Miller, Sarah B. Dickinson, Anser, 
and Edward IV. 

Prize for tiie first solution to No. 91 is 
awarded to Edward 1V., Charlestown. Mass. 
Prize for the best list of answers is awarded 
to Anser, Hautsport, N.S. Prize for the 
best Charade, received before June 10, is 
awarded to ‘‘ Rose Budd,’’ New York City. 

RUTHVEN. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER, 


To Drive Away Rats.—A lady writer, 
in a recent number of a New-York journal, 
discourses in the following style concerning 
her treatment of rats and mice: 

We cleaned our premises of these detest- 
able vermin by making a white-wash yellow 
with copperas, and covering the stones and 
rafters of the cellar with a thick coating of 
it. Inevery crevice where arat might tread 
we put crystals of the copperas, and scat- 
tered the same in the corners of the floor. 
The result was a perfect stampede of rats 
and mice. Since that time not a footfall 
of either rat or mouse has been heard about 
the house. Every spring a coat of the yel- 
low wash is given to the cellar, as a purifier, 
as well as a rat exterminator, and no tv- 
“er dysentery, or fever attacks the fam- 

y. Many persons deliberately attract all 
the rats in the neighborhood by leaving 
fruits and vegetables uncovered in the cel- 
lar; and sometimes even the soap scraps 
are left open for their regalement. Cover 
up everything eatable in the cellar and pan- 
try, and you will soon drive them out. 


How To PRESERVE Ice.—The following 
method of ore it is highly recom- 
mended, and is certainly worth trying:— 
Cut a piece of flanne) about nine inches 
square, and secure it by ligature round the 
mouth of an ordinary tumbler, so as to 
leave a cup-sh depression of flannel 
within the tumbler to about half its depth. 
In the flannel cup so constructed pieces of 
ice may be preserved a hours, all the 
longer if a piece of flannel from four to five 
inches square be used as al ose cover to 
the ice cups. Cheap flannel. with compar- 
atively open meshes, is preferable, as the 
water easily drains through it and the ice is 
thus kept dry. When good flannel with 
close texture is employed, a smail hole 
must be made in the bottom of the flannel 
cup, otherwise it holds the water, and facil- 
itates the melting of the ice. Placed ina 
cup of this kind, two ounces of ice have 
been known to last for nine or ten hours. 


ANTIDOTE FOR Porson. — If a person 
swallows any poison whatever, or has fallen 
into convulsions from having overloaded 
the stomach, an instantaneous remedy, 

‘more efficient and applicable in a | 
number of cases than half a dozen medi- 
cines we now think of, is a heaping tea- 
spoonful of common salt and as much good 
mustard, stirred rapidly in a cupful of wa- 
ter, warm or cold, and swallowed instantly. 
It is scarcely down before it begins to come 
up, bringing with it the remaining contents 

the stomach; and lest there be any rem- 
nant of the poison, however small, let the 
white of an egg or a teacupful of strong cof- 
fee be swallowed as soon as the stomach is 


quiet; because these very common articles 
nullify a larger amount of virulent poisons 
than any medicines. 


BRAISED SHOULDER OF LAMB.—Bone 
the shoulder of lamb, lard it with highly 
seasoned strips of fat bacon in the fleshy 
part of the shoulder, then roll the joint and 
tie it together, and put it in a stewpan with 
from four to six ounces of butter. Tue fire 
should be slow, and the meat should ccok 

ntly all the time till it is of a light brown. 

tir it now and then in the butter, then 
pour in a quart of broth, add six onions 
and a bunch of parsley, let it simmer slowly 
till the onions are tender, then take it up, 
remove the string, and serve it with the 
onions on the dish. Reduce the broth toa 
good gravy, and pour it over the meat. 


BuckWuHEAT CAKES can be almost in- 
stantaneously made from Heckers’ self- 
raising buckwheat. It is pleasant to know 
that you may have the ‘hot cakes” the 
minute the griddle is ready for baking. As 
soon as that is the case, mix with COLD 
water as much of the self-raising buck- 
wheat as you need for the occasion, and 
bake immediately. The batter should be a 
little stiffer than that made with yeast, and 
the addition of a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
molasses to a pound of the flour, after it is 
in batter, will add to the flavor, and assist 
in giving that beautiful brown color charac- 
teristic of pancake perfection. 


SCALLOPED CAULIFLOWER. — Boil the 
cauliflower until tender, clip into neat clus- 
ters, and pack the stems downward in a 
buttered pudding dish. Beat a cupful of 
bread crumbs to a soft paste with two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter and three of 
cream or milk. Season with on ape or salt, 
bind with a beaten egg, and with this cover 
the cauliflower, Cover the dish closely, 
and bake six minutes in a quick oven. 
Brown it for five minutes, and send it to 
table very hot in the dish in which it was 
browned. 


Crimps.—The following mixture is war- 
ranted to keep crimps in order: A little 
gum arabic dissolved in a very little hot 
water, and left to stand over night in 
enough alcohol to make it thin; then bot- 
tle. The hair should be wetted with the 
mixture before being crimped. 


A Nice Way To Cook New 
—Pauare and slice thin; let stand in cold wa- 
ter half an hour; then drain and put in half 
a pint of milk, a tablespoonful of butter, 
and a little pepper and salt, and bake in the 
oven one hour. 
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Curious Matters. 897 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Wuy?—Why is a chief magistrate called 
amayor? Because of its origin from Teu- 
tonic Meyer, a lover of might. 

Why is the game of whist so called? Be- 
cause it requires strict silence; thus, Whist! 
that is, be silent. 

Why is an embalmed body called a mum- 
my? Because of its origin from the Egyp- 
tian word, mum; wax, which is used in em- 
balming, originated in a vanity amongst the 
Egyptians of being considered immortal. 

hy are the edicts of the Pope called 
bulls? Because the seals appended to them 
were formerly of gold bullions. The bull 
of Pope Clement VII., conferring the title 
of Defender of the Faith on Henry VIIL., 
had such a seal of gold affixed to it. ‘ 

Why is potash so called? Because it was 
formerly procured by burning vegetables in 
large pots. Potashis now prepared in large 
quantities in wine countries, by the incin- 
eration of wine-lees and must, 

Why is sodasocalled? Because it is pro- 
cured by a the plant Salsola Soda, 
which grows on the Spanish coast. 

Why do the properties of sodaand potash 
differ in soap-making? Because with soda, 
oil forms a hard soap; with potash, a soft 
one. 

Why do pearlash and water remove 
spots? Because the pearlash unites chem- 
ically with the grease, forming a species of 
soap, which easily washes out. 

Wh y is common yellow earthenware called 
“delf’’? Because it was originally manu- 
factured at the town of Delft, in Holland. 

Why is a conceited person called a cox- 
comb? Because of his resemblance to the 
fool in the early drama, who was dressed in 
motley clothes, and wore a cap surmounted 
with the neck and head of a cock or some- 
times only (he crest or comb. 

Why is the X used as a mark? Because 
Withered, King of Ken’, first adopted the 
sign of the cross for his mark to his grants, 
he being incapable of writing his name. 
The majority of the barons who signed the 
Magna Charta made their marks, being 
ignorant of the science of writing. 

Why are certain animals cailed rumina- 
ting? Because they first umperfectly chew 
and swallow their food, and subsequently 
return it through the oscphagus or gullet, 
in small quantities at a time, to the mouth, 
there to be thoroughly masticated, and then 
swallowed a second time, 

Why do certain animals see in the dark? 
Because their eyes are usually of a large 
size to admit a greater number of rays, and 
that part which is called the choroides re- 
flects iustead of absorbs the light. 

Why do cats see in the dark? Because 
the external rays of light, of which there is 
some in most dark places, after being con- 
ceitwated by those parts which are called 


the cornea and crystalline lens, are reflected 
in a brilliant concave mirror at the bottom 
of the eye called the tapetum. The con- 
struction therefore, of the eye of the cat 
tribe enables them to collect in one focus 
whatever light may be found; as we know 
when we have gone into a cellar, where the 
darkness at first appears impenetrable, but 
where, even with our differently construct- 
ed organ of vision, we soon distinguish ob- 
jects without difficulty. 

Why does the trunk of the elephant seize 
upon large and small o.jects with equal 
certainty? Because the muscles of the 
trunk, which are nearly 40,000, have the 
power of distinct motion. 

Why are birds called oviparious? Be- 
cause they produce their young from the 
egg; ovwm an egg, and pario to bring forth. 


THe INVENTOR oF GAs LiGuts is said 
to have been a Frenchman, Philippe Le 
Bon, an engineer of roads and bridges, who 
in 1782 adopted the idea of using for the 
purpose of illumination the gases distilled 
during the combustion of wood, He labored 
for a long time in the attempt to perfect his 
crude invention, and it was not until 1799 
that he confided his discovery to the Insti- 
tute. In September, 1800, he took out a 
patent, and in 1801 he published a memoir 
containing the result of his researches. 

Bon commenced by distilling wood, in order 
to obtain from it gas, oil, pitch, and pyrolig- 
neous acid; but his work indicated the pos- 
sibility of obtaining gas by distillation from 
fatty or oily substances, From 1799 to 1802, 
Le Bon made numerous experiments, He 
established his first thermo-lamps; but the 
gas he obtained being a mixture of carburet- 
ted hydrogen and oxide of carbon, and but 
ae freed from its impurities, gave 
only a feeble light and involved an insup- 
portable odor, and the result was that but 
little favor was shown to the new discovery; 
the inventor eveutually died, ruined by his 
experiments, The English soon put in 
practice the crude ideas of Le Bon. In 
1804, one Winsor patented and claimed the 
credit of inventing the process of lighting by 
gas; in 1805 several shops in Birmingham 
were illuminated by gas manufactured by 
the process of Windsor and Murdock; 
among those who used this new light was 
Watt, the inventor of the steam engine. In 
1816 the first use was made of gas in Lon- 
don, and it was not until 1818 that this in- 
vention, really of French origin, was applied 
in France. 


If the smoke from the hotel fire is so thick 
that you fear you will be suffocated before 
you can escape, dip a pillow-case in water 
and put it over your head, having made a 
hole to look through: 
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[Written expressly for Ballou’s Magazine. ] 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 
By M. Quan, of the Detroit Free Press, who will hereafter have charge of this Department. 


A stoop-shouldered giant, having hands 
as large as the jaws of a grisly bear, and a 
countenance which would not have passed 
as good-looking even in the Sandwich Is- 
lands, dropped into a Wyoming town of 
fifteen hundred inhabitants the other day, 
and standing on the public square called 
out: 

‘*Hear ye! Hear ye! Satan has his eye 
on this town, and the day of reckoning is 
near at hand! Every human critter who 
feels like being saved will drop around here 
this evening and listen to my exhortation, 
after which a collection will be taken up in 
good old-fashioned style!’ 

He lifted up his time-worn valise, jogged 
on to the hotel, and as he stood before the 
landlord he said: 

“‘T am a pilgrim from far, far off, and I 
desire two meals and a bed, in return for 
which I will leave six religious tracts.” 

The landlord looked him over, and point- 
ing to the door softly replied: 

“Climb!” ‘ 

**T am looking for a religious opening,’’ 
calmly continued the stranger as he scraped 
the mud off his boots at the big coal stove. 

**Next town ahead,” growled the land- 
lord, pointing to the south. 

**T am looking for a religious opening— 
for some town in which I can pitch my 
tent and make Satan weep. Woe! woe! 
woe! The imps of darkness stalks abroad, 
and the head of the serpent is seen at every 
bend in the trail! I'll make it seven tracts 
and give you some good advice!’’ 

“If you want to stop here you must pay 
the cash. If you haven’t any cash you 
want to slide!” warned the landlord. 

“Taking up the cause nineteen months 
ago, I hanker to do good—to smash evil 
wherever I find it—to rip and tear and knock 
Satan’s calculations into the middle of next 
week!’ excluimed the stranger, hauling his 
soat-tails a little further from the chilly 
stove. ‘I'll make it eight tracts and sleep 
on a bench, for— 


“T’m going home to die no more, 
Die no more; 


I’m going to that distant shore, 
Rum—dum—dum,”’ 


The landlord was a lame man, with 2 
consumptive cough and a hearty way of 
ripping out oaths, and he had grit. He 
walked out from behind his bar, spit on his 
hands, and approaching the stranger he 
shouted: 

“Will you git out’n here! I don’t keep 
hotel for dead-beats!’’ 

**I gently approached this town to find a 
religious opening,”’ softly answered the un- 
welcome guest. ‘Here will I pitch my 
tent, and here will I raise my voice to point 
the way to the better land.” 

**T don’t want any religion around this 
hotel!’ shouted the landlord, giving the old 
satchel a tremendous kick. 

**Converted to the cause, yet not entire- 
ly beyond Satan’s influence!” was the grim 
answer of the exhorier as he got out of his 
coat, 

The three or four travellers from the East 
moved back into a corner, and a citizen with 
asore foot hobbled across the room and 
climbed upon a window-sill. 

“*T want you to slide!’ shouted the land- 
lord, kicking the satchel again. 

“Satan must be conquered, and— 


“T’m marching ’long—marching ’long, 
Praying by the way; 
Trying to raise poor sinners up, 
And learning them to pray. 


“It is my earnest desire that I shall-not 
fall from grace on this occasion, but when I 
gaze on the sad remains of that honest- 
hearted satchel, and reflect on the language 
you have Jaunched at me, I feel a bubbling 
up of wickedness.” 

** Will you bubble out o’ here!’ demand- 
ed the host. 

**T had rather tarry.” 

There was a clinch, a yell and a whoop, 
and the lame landlord was tossed over the 
stove, picked up and flung against the bar, 
and then taken by one leg and hauled to the 
door and rolled to the walk, the giant pil- 
grim singing: 
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“Satan met me on my way, 
Dum—dum de—dum; 
Didn't like to hear me pray— 
Tum—dam te-dum!”’ 


As he raised up the satchel and contem- 
plated its sad condition, the host rushed in, 
accompanied by two well-known fighters, 
who had been secured in the next door. 

‘*There’s the hyena! knock his —— head 
off!’ shouted the landlord. 


Keeping "long—keeping ‘long, 
Keeping ’long the way ; 
Meeting Satan and his friends 
Every single day,” 


Sang the giant as he waltzed out from be- 
hind the stove, to the attack, 

He struck right and left, and in two min- 
utes one of the fighters was under a table, 
admitting that he was alicked man, and the 
other was trying to beat the landlord ina 
race down the street. 

‘Preaching on the public square this 
evening,” said the exhorter, turning to the 
traveller in the corner, “‘ after which the 
hat will be passed around, and you feller un- 
der the table had better git out-doors! 


“This is a wicked, wicked world, 
And Satan doth abound; 
But Christian men are on his trail 
And chasing him around.’’ 


Two constables came, and he surrendered 
and was taken to the town jail, to be tried 
next day on two or three charges. At 
eleven o’clock that night, when the Eastern 
travellers walked past the jail on their way 
to the railroad station, the good man’s face 
appeared at the barred window, and he 
called out. 

“* Seeking a religious opening, that I may 
meet and conquer the enemies of Heaven. 
T’d like about three more straws in this bed, 
another piece of horse-blanket to cover over 
me, and— 

* Let Satan bring his legions here, 
Te-dum—te-dum ; 


They cannot stand a pilgrim’s prayer, 
Hum-dum—de-dum.”” 


It has come to that pass that a prize- 
fighter has no rights in this country, and 
yet we keep on talking about the “‘ring”’ of 
the bell of Liberty. 


Every liar will sooner or later meet with 
his reward. A few days ago a railroad 
traveller got off at a $mall Village in West- 
ern Michigan, and walking down the plat- 
form, satchel in hand, he halted before a 
slouchy-looking native, and asked: 

“Ts there a hotel in this town good enough 
for the postmaster of New York to stop at?” 

“*Be you the postmaster of New York?’ 
slowly inquired the native. 

am, sir.” 

The citizen took a careful survey of the 
traveller, and then stepped back several 
feet, threw off his hat, and called out: 

“Drop that satchel, and spit on yer 
hands!” 

** Wh—what’s up, my friend?” asked the 
liar. 

One of us has got to lick the t’other!’” 
was the grim reply as the native hopped out 
of his coat, 

Why—what—I don’t understand.” 

“T’ve bin hunting for you for a hull 
year!’ howled the other. “I writ to my 
sister in Vermont, and she never got the 
letter, and now I’m going to wallop ye blind 
asabat! Git yer coat off and come up to 
the mark!’ 

‘*My dear friend,’ said the traveller, as 
he tried his very best to smile blandly, ‘I 
was only joking with you; I am not the 
postmaster of New York City!” 

**Can’t lie to me!’ shouted the native. 
“In one minute more I shall light down on 
ye and fight to win!” 

**See here, my friend, let’s go and take a 
drink and be friends.” 

“T never drink, and I’m aching for a 
fuss! Last call—peel off!” 

dear—”’ 

The Michigander made for him just then 
and hit him on the jaw. Feeling that he 
had no show, the traveller jumped from the 
platform and made for the distant woods, 
closely pursued by the man who had “ writ 
to his sister.” They were seen for a mile 
or more, and late that evening the villager 
returned and explained. : 

**T gained on him, and gained on him, 
and gained on him, but he get into a tama- 
rack swamp out here about ’leven miles 
and I lost him slick and clean. If I’d only 
had a shot-gun how nice I could have pep- 
pered him!” 
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ART VERSUS NATURE. 


PaT TO ARTIST. — An’ fwhat will the painted pig be worth, anyhow ? 
ArTIsr. — Oh, perhaps fifty or a hundred dollars. 
Pat. — Faith, it’s meself that’ ll sell ye a live one for five.”’ 


Summer visitors to the country are sometimes rather boar’d with visitors. 
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THE AMERICAN UNION. 
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; THOMES & TALBOT, 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The Best and Cheapest 


Medicine in the World. 


THE CELEBRATED LAIKIN SALVE! 


@ SURE AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 


Cuts, Flesh Wou 
elon 
Injury by 


Piles, Enlarged 
This Salve has been in constant use in New 
Jersey for the past fifty years, and is celebrated 
for its healing quality all over the State. Thou- 
sands of boxes have been given away by the 
proprietors, but the demand has been so great 
that it was impossible to furnish it any lon 
gratuitously to the public, and Messrs, F, Smith 


PIMPLEB, SORE LIPS, 
CANCERS, SPIDER STINGS, 
EYES, SHINGLES, 
ITCH, ERUPTIONS, 
FELONS, MOSQUITO BITES, 
SCALD HEAD, CHILBLAINS, 
NETTLE-RASH, FROZEN LIMBS, 
CUTS, WENS, 

SCALDS, SORE EARS, 


Boils, Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 
cers, Salt Rheum, Old Sores, 


Ringworm, Rheumatism, 
Pimples on the Face, Frost-bitten Parts, 


Joints, &e., &c. 


& Son have now placed it in the market where 
ali can test its healing power and recover health 
and happiness through its aid. . 

Its ACTION 18 PROMPT AND WONDERFUL. 
One trial will convince you of that. We war- 
rant that THe LAIKIN SALVéE CURE 


SALT RHEUM, BOILS, 

SOKES, FLESH WOUNDS, 
WHITLOWS, PILES, 

ULCERS, BRUISES, 

SORE NIPPLES, CHAPPED HANDS, 
STIES, SPRAINS, 
FESTERS, SWELLED NOSE, 
RINGWORM, ERYSIPELAS, 
BURNS, LAME WRIST. 


RHEUMATISM, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SORE HANDS 


Tuk LAIKIN SALVE is wonderful in its effects 
on horses and cattle which have been bruised 
or cutin any manner, It causes the wounds to 
heal rapidly and the hair to grow where it has 
been rubbed off. Every stable-keeper in the 
country should have this great natural remedy 
on hand, in case of accident to valuable ani- 
mals. It will keep for years. 

Agents Wanted in every City, Town, and 
Village in the country, to whom the salve will 
be suld at reasonable rates. 

Prick 25 Cents Per Box. Sent toany part 
of the country, postpaid, on receipt of that’ sum. 


DIRECTIONS FOR UsE.—Spread the Salve on 
old linen bandage smoothly, and over all put a 
of black sidk — never omit the latter. 
ash once a day with tepid water and castile 
soap. For rheumatism and enlarged joints, rub 
in with the hand twice a day. For the com- 
plexion, put a small quantity on the face on 
retiring for the night. It will insure a healthy 
skin, and a clear one in a short space of time. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, at No. 23 
Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., up-stairs. 


Post-office box, No. 202. 


THE LAIKIN SALVE, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 


To whom all orders should be addressed. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.---HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1—THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Backwoodsman. 


A STORY OF EAST AND WEST.—BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 


This is a vivid story of East and West, unrivalled in plot and character. A thrilling tale of marvel- 
lous adventures, it being, with one exception, the best selling book we ever issued from this establish- 
ment, and the one which the author considers his best. 


No. 2.—THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penobscot, 


A STORY OF OCEAN LIFE.—BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story of ocean life is one of Cobb’s best. It occurs eter that fertile period of adventure, our 
second War with Great Britain, when the ocean was so frequently the scene of our naval prowess and 


victory. 
No. 3.—MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION.-~—B5Y Dk, J. H, ROBINSON, 


| the “re | tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted histo- 
rians and story-tellers, none perhaps excel this ohe from the pen of Dr. Robinson. The scene is laid in 
ns Its plot is well conceived, and furnishes a skillful series of events of marked power 
and 


No. 4.—BESSIE BAINE: or, The Mormon’s Victim. 
A TALE OF UTAH.—BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PRESS. 

M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press, has a national reputation at the present time, and is one of the 
most witty and entertaining authors in the country. In this great original story, written expressly for 
our establishment, he has shown up the whole system of Mormonism, and all its terrible results and 
aims, and it cannot fail of creating a great impression on the community, and will be eagerly read by 
every one. 


No. 5.—THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of the Floridas. 
A TALE OF THE CULF AND ITS ISLANDS.—BY NED BUNTLINE. 
This thrilling tale of the Gulf and its [slands is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of 
life, at a period when deadly contlict was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate 
pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity, some three centuries ago. 


No. 6.—ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of Virginia. 


A STORY OF COLONIAL TIMES.—BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story is one of the happiest efforts of Mr. Cobb, and he has wrought out a series of domestic 
scenes in private life of much interest. The reader is led along from incident to incident, until in its 
denouement it unfolds a moral of great effect. 


No. 7.—THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of San Juan D’ Ulloa, 
A ROMANCE OF THE MEXICAN WAR.—BY CAPT, CHARLES E, AVERILL, 


This vivid tale is one of the most melodramatic we have ever published. The author enjoyed extra- 
ordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his captivating story, 
and hence its truthfulness and excellence. 

No. 8.—ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC: or, In Chase of a Wife. 
BY COLONEL ISA\C H, FOLGER. 

This sea story wili attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains 
and crews will recall its characters and incidents with lively interest; while all who are fond of start- 
ling adventures will read it with keen relish. 


No. 9.—-IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circassian. 
A Tale of Russia, Turkey and Circassia..—BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK, 

This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and 
Circassia. 

WILL BE READY ABOUT MAY 20rTn, 
No. 10.—THE SCOUT: or, The Sharpshooters of the Revolution. 
A Story of our Revolutionary Struggle.-BY MAJOR BEN PERLEY POORE, 

This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much interest, and narrates with vivid lifelike 
effect some of the scenes of that eventful period. Major Poore is every inch a soldier, and this emi- 
nently a military romance, one would think written at the tap of the drum. 

For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postage prepaid by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of Twenty cents. Six books sent, postpaid, for One Dollar, Or we will send the Ten 
books, postpaid, on receipt of One Dollar and Fifty cents. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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